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DR. MIRABEL'S THEORY 



CHAPTER I 
PARENTS AND SON 



** My dearest Marmaduke !" cried Mrs. Palliscr, throwing up both 
her hands. " I can scarcely believe my ears !" 

"Thou — ^sands of pounds a year," repeated Mr. Palliser, in a 
portentously impressive voice. " There can be "no doubt whatever 
about the figures. A man in the City told me to-day that Roths- 
child says there's an enormous fortune in it. It's the biggest 
thing of modem times. It has only got to be floated to revolu- 
tionize the commerce and the social conditions of the whole civil- 



ized world. People in general don't know much about it yet, and 
that's why I've been able to get this promise of an agency for 
€rerard; but when they do — my word! There'll be such a rush 
for the shares as we haven't seen since the reign of George the 
First." 

" I never heard of such a thing since I was born !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Palliser, in an emphatic staccato. " What did you say it was 
called, Marmaduke?" 

"The Universal Warranted Non- Intoxicating Alcoholic Liquor 
Association," replied Mr. Palliser, ore rotundo. " It is based on 
tfie most extraordinary discovery ever made in chemistry, by means 
of which all wines and spirits and malt liquors are rendered abso- 
lutely powerless to make any man drunk, however much he swal- 
lows, without affecting the flavor in the very slightest degree. 
Everybody will use it, of course. I shouldn't wonder if a Bill were 
brought into Parliament rendering the use of it compulsory. Just 
think of that — think of that — ^think what that would amount to in 
a year. How many public-houses are there in England ? . How 
many gallons of beer are brewed ? How many dozens of wine are 
1 
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imported annually from the Continent? Well, now, it costs ex- 
actly three half-pence, or a fraction under, per gallon, to introduce 
the anti-intoxicant into the liquor. That is the average. Spirits 
require more than wine, and wine more than beer. But that's the 
average. What amount, then, will be required every year to coun- 
teract the intoxicating principle in the millions of quarts consumed 
all over the country ? An amount representing a gi-gantic sum of 
money. The calculation's as simple as A B C-— a simple multipli- 
cation sum. And the legislature, of course, will take it lip. Every 
brewer, every wine-merchant, will be forced, under heavy penalties, 
to introduce the ingredient into every quart of liquor he sells, and 
the returns to all the original share-holders in the Association will 
be something fabulous." 

" What a wonderful thing, Marmaduke !" exclaimed Mrs. Palliser, 
quite overcome by the brilliancy of this picture. 

" Ah," said Mr. Palliser, shaking his head. " And it '11 revolu- 
tionize society. Drunkenness will be impossible. A man won't 
be able to intoxicate himself if he wants to. We live in marvellous 
times. My word ! What would my father have said if he could 
have heard of such a discovery as this ?" 

Mr. Palliser was a handsome, gray-headed, elderly gentleman, of 
commanding presence, and a habit of mouthing his words which 
imparted much impressiveness to what he said. His wife resem- 
bled him in being also handsome, gray-headed, and elderly ; but 
she was still slim in figure, which could scarcely be said of her 
husband, and withal of an excitable nature, that showed itself in 
sudden changes of mood — from gayety to depression, from the 
most sanguine confidence to the depths of a serene despair. She 
was a very religious woman, yet she never looked more hopelessly 
miserable than when she was reading the Bible ; and though she 
would weep copiously at a sermon, it required but a very modest 
quip to set her risual muscles at work again as soon as she found 
herself enjoying her Sunday dinner. 

"What's that you're saying about your father, my dear?" said 
a very old lady who had not spoken before. Her age was some- 
thing over eighty, and she was rather deaf ; but her eyes were 
wonderfully good and strong, and she now peered inquiringly over 
her spectacles in a way that seemed rather to irritate Mr. Palliser. 

" Nothing of any consequence, mother," replied that gentleman, 
with a certain raising of the voice. " We were speaking about a 
wonderful discovery that has lately been made by a German chem- 
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ist — a discovery by which it is possible to render alcoholic liquors 
non-intoxicating, without altering their flavor." 

" And it's been made into a company, you know," added Mrs. 
Palliser, bending towards the old lady so that she might hear the 
better. "And when once it is started everybody will be obliged 
to use it by Act of Parliament, and then there will never be any 
more drunken people in the whole world." 

" Well, that is good news," commented the old lady, as she re- 
sumed her knitting. " I suppose that will be the beginning of the 
millennium. 1 am sure we have been waiting for it long enough." 

•* And it will be a wonderful opening for Gerard," continued Mr. 
Palliser, addressing his wife again. "Of course the operations of 
the company will extend all over Europe, and agencies will be es- 
tablished in every town. Well, Jerningham, who is the leading 
man in the whole concern, and has the very greatest influence with 
the Board of Directors, has promised me that Gerard shall have 
the agency at Stockholm, with a commission on all business that 
passes through his hands. There's probably not a country in all 
Europe where there's so much drunkenness as there is in Sweden, 
and the returns to the agent at Stockholm, at the very lowest com- 
putation, will amount to thousands of pounds a year." 

" We certainly do live in extraordinary times," sighed Mrs. Pal- 
liser, leaning back in her chair. " Your mother may well think the 
millennium's coming, Marmaduke. But, my dear — is there no 
special knowledge required for a position of this sort? Because, 
you kifbw, Gerard is not much over twenty-one, and — " 

" No knowledge at all," replied Mr. Palliser. " Except, of 
course, the simplest counting-house routine. The agency will be 
extensive enough to require a large staflE of clerks, and all Gerard 
will have to do will be to exercise a general supervision, and issue' 
the necessary orders, and — er — pocket his commissions. It's the 
finest chance a young man ever had. He ought to be able to retire 
with an immense fortune by the time he's thirty years of age," 

" I hope you'll be careful and mind what you are about, my 
dear," said the old lady in the corner. " I never like companies 
myself, and never risked a penny in one in my life. Much better 
get Gerard a good clerkship in the City at ninety pounds a year. 
That's how your father began life, my dear, and I don't suppose 
you'd say that you are a better business man than he was in his 
day." 

" You don't quite understand the affair, mother," returned Mr. 
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Palliser, somewhat overbearingly. "This isn't like an ordinary 
company. When you know more about it — " 

"Oh yes, my dear, I know all about it," said the old lady, 
placidly. " 1 understand companies very well ; that's why I have 
never invested in one. I always say these little companies are like 
Jonah's gourd ; they spring up one day — " 

" But it isnH a little company, mother !" almost bellowed Mr. 
Palliser in his exasperation ; " it's an enormous syndicate — a syn- 
dicate consisting of some of the very wealthiest men in the wealth- 
iest city in the world !" 

" My dear, I know quite as much about these little City compa- 
nies as you do," replied the old lady,, with much complacence; 
"and all I say is, don't risk your money in any one of them, be- 
cause, you know, my dear, you are not able to aflEord it." 

Mr. Palliser breathed fiercely through his nostrils, closed his 
mouth hard, and glared round the room in silent fury. The old 
lady resumed her knitting in cheerful unconsciousness of having 
said anything to irritate, while Mrs. Palliser assumed a woe-begone 
expression, as though the crosses and perplexities of life had sud- 
denly reached a pitch too great for humanity to support. The 
domestic barometer, which only a few moments previously had 
pointed to Set Fair, was now falling in the direction of Stormy. 

It was during these depressing moments that a very welcome 
diversion occurred. A slow, gentle step was heard outside, and 
Gerard Palliser quietly entered the room. Slightly over the aver- 
age height, broad-shouldered and thin in the flank, with *a' pale 
complexion, deep blue eyes, and thick dark-brown hair parted in 
the middle and falling carelessly over his forehead, there could be 
no doubt that he was an unusually handsome youth. His mother, 
of course, idolized him ; his father was proud of him, too, and de- 
termined that he should make a figure in the world — for he was a 
rather ambitious man — without undergoing the sordid drudgery 
which falls to the lot of so many. It was his wish that Gerard 
should burst into full flower at once ; the process of putting forth 
preliminary leaves, and laboring under the disadvantage of the 
slowly-budding stage, being vicariously intolerable to the mind of 
this sanguine gentleman. Gerard, on his side, had his ambitions, 
too ; but he seldom spoke of them, and there probably was never 
a human being more curiously at cross-purposes with those who 
wished him well than was this strangely constituted youth quoad 
the excellent couple who had the happiness to call him son. 
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" My dearest Gerard, you've come just in the nick of time !" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Palliser, all dejection vanishing as if by magic from 
her countenance. " We were that very moment speaking of you. 
What do you think? Your father has managed to get a most 
splendid appointment for you in Sweden. You're going to Stock- 
holm. You'll have an income of some thousands a year from the 
very first. You're to be agent of the Anti-Intoxication — what is 
the name of the company, did you say, MarmadukeT' 

" The Universal Warranted Non-Intoxicating Alcoholic Liquor 
Association," repeated Mr. Palliser with recovered spirits. 

"Exactly," returned Mrs. Palliser. "The operations of the 
company will be enormous, and the returns simply fabulous, your 
father says. And you are to be agent in Stockholm, with a com- 
mission upon all the business that passes through your hands. It 
seems to me that your fortune's as good as made." ^ 

" Well, what do you think of it, my boy ?" asked Mr. Palbaer, 
turning with a triumphant air to Gerard. 

" It all sounds very queer," said Gerard, after a pause. " When 
was this company floated ?" 

" H'm — well, I don't think it is exactly floated yet," replied Mr. 
Palliser. "But there'll be a 'most influential Directorate, and of 
course they'll know the best time for putting the scheme forward. 
Very few shares,* however, will be offered to the public, I fancy. 
I think myself uncommonly lucky to have got five hundred pounds' 
worth privately — as a sort of favor, you know. We needn't 
trouble ourselves about its being floated." 

" And what is the object of it ?" inquired Gerard, with as little 
interest in his voice as though the scheme had no bearing what- 
ever upon his own fortunes. 

" My dear, Pye already told you," answered Mrs. Palliser, with 
a touch of impatience in her voice. " It's a wonderful discovery 
that has been made of some substance, or chemical combination, 
by means of which all intoxicating properties in spirituous liquors 
are at once destroyed. Now if you only take the number of gallons 
of beer that are brewed in England every year, and multiply them 
by threepence half -penny — that's right, Marmaduke, isn't it? — and 
then find out the number of public-houses there are in London — " 

" Never mind doing all those sums, mother," interposed Gerard, 
in his low, lazy voice. " It's a German discovery, isn't it ?" 

"A discovery by one of the first chemists of modern times," 
said Mr. Palliser, pompously. 
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" I suppose you mean Hoffmeyer," continued Gerard. " But he 
certainly isn't one of the first chemists of modern times. I think 
he is considered rather a quack than otherwise. I know, now, 
what you mean. He did announce, about a year and a half ago, 
that he had made some such discovery as you refer to. I remem- 
ber reading all about it in Knowledge, But it was tested, and 
proved a failure." 

" A failure T' almost shrieked Mrs. Palliser. " What do you 
mean, my dear?" 

"Well, it was a failure in two ways," replied Gerard, comfort- 
ably. " In the 'first place, the process of manufacture was so ex- 
pensive as to render the whole thing impossible for common use, 
and, secondly, it turned the wine quite sour within a fortnight of 
its introduction. I am surprised to hear that they're trying to 
bring it forward in London. Its collapse in Germany was com- 
plete." 

" Most extraordinary thing I ever heard in my life !" ejaculated 
Mr. Palliser, with an indignant glare. 

"My dear Gerard, there must be a mistake somewhere," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Palliser, excitedly. " It's impossible that all these 
great financiers and people in London can be taking up a scheme 
that has been proved a failure. It can't be the same thing ; or 
perhaps it has been improved since, you know. It's not likely 
that your father has been so misled." 

" Jerningham told me himself — " began Mr. Palliser in his most 
ponderous tones. 

" Is that the man who edits the Financial Trumpeter P asked 
Gerard, yawning. 

"That's the man," said Mr. Palliser, promptly. "One of the 
very highest authorities on — " 

" I know the name," resumed Gerard. " He was defendant in 
that bribery case, you know, a few months ago. They proved that 
he had made fifty thousand pounds by floating companies that 
all went into liquidation within six months. I don't think I'd go 
much by what he says if I were you." 

Poor Mrs. Palliser gazed distractedly from one to the other, 
completely at a loss for words. Her husband, unable to meet Ge- 
rard's statements, yet wholly unconvinced by them, fumed, puffed, 
and fretted silently ; while Gerard, stepping to the open window, 
calmly filled his pipe and leaned out to smoke. It was a fair, 
sweet evening, late in May ; the sun was sinking fast, and a 
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cool, heather-scented breeze came sweeping over Grayshott Com- 
mon, tumbling the lad's hair and playing havoc with the blue 
wreaths of his pipe as they curled upward. 

" I'm sure I don't know what we shall do, Marmaduke, if this is 
true," said Mrs. Palliser at last. " It '11 be a most awful disap- 
pointment. Do you think that Jerningham is such a rascal as Ge- 
rard says ?" 

" He has got five hundred pounds of mine in hard money, any- 
how," replied Mr. Palliser, who now began to feel somewhat un- 
comfortable. " I shall go up to town and see him the first thing 
to-morrow morning ; and if I find that he has been jewing me — 
my word, he may look out for squalls." 

" Don't take your check-book, my dear ; don't take your check' 
book, whatever you do," said the old lady in the comer. " Give it 
to your wife to lock up, or that man will get another five hundred 
out of you as sure as your name's Marmaduke." 

"All right, mother ; that '11 do, that '11 do," snapped Mr. Palliser, 
in not unnatural irritation. 

" It's a dreadful trial to one's faith," moaned Mrs. Palliser, look- 
ing the very picture of despair. ** What wretches there are in the 
world !" she added, with energy. " It's a most mysterious dispen- 
sation that such people are allowed to flourish, and that's all that 
one can say." 

" There'd be no knaves if there were no fools, my dear," said 
old Mrs. Palliser, cheerfully. " One ought to be careful not to put 
all the blame on Providence, I sometimes think." 

" My dear Mrs. Palliser !" exclaimed the younger lady of that 
name, horrified at the charge, " I never question the decrees of 
Providence ; I look upon such a thing as most impious presump- 
tion. But no one can deny that they are sometimes very mysteri- 
ous ; and then it is that we must just have faith, you know." 

" Well, my dear, I don't think we have any of us much reason 
to complain," replied the old lady, knitting industriously. " I'm 
sure I never thought that Gerard would have pulled through that 
illness of his last winter ; and yet, you see, there he is, as well as 
ever he was in his life. Believe me, ray dear, we get just as much 
good as we deserve, and perhaps a little over into the bargain." 

" Ah, dear, naughty boy !" said his mother, shaking her head. 
" I only wish I could get him to see it in the same light." 

" What, mother ?" asked Gerard, hearing his name mentioned. 

" Your grandmother was saying how thankful you ought to be 
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to Providence for your recovery last January," answered Mrs. Pal- 
liser, " when even the doctor had almost given you up. But you 
know, my dear, you have such styange notions about these things 
— and you know what a trouble it is to me, Gerard. Don't you feel 
yourself, now, that a very signal mercy was vouchsafed to us when 
you took that favorable turn ?" 

" Vouchsafed by whom ?" returned Gerard, slowly puflSng out a 
thin, long stream of smoke. 

" My dear," said Mrs. Palliser, decidedly, " there is only One in 
whose hands are the issues of life and death." 

" You mean that God interfered at the last moment to save my 
life," said Gerard. " The radical change of treatment, and the ad- 
vice of that London doctor who was called in, had nothing to do 
with it. I see. Well, if it was God who saved my life, who was 
it that attacked it ? Who made me ill to begin with ?" 

" My dear Gerard," replied his mother, " we know that all things 
which happen to us come from the same wise and merciful Provi- 
dence ; and that when He sees fit to lay suffering u|)on us, and 
then in His own good time to relieve us of it, it is our duty to ac- 
knowledge His mercy and His wisdom, and not to talk in the shock- 
ing way about it that you do." 

" If a man in the street knocks me down and then picks me up 
again, I scarcely see why I should thank him for it," said Gerard, 
innocently. 

" Gerard !" cried Mrs. Palliser, aghast. " How can you presume 
to speak like that ? It turns my blood quite cold to hear you. 
Have you no respect for the mysteries of Providence ? Can we ex- 
pect to understand everything that is permitted to befall us ?" 

" The mysteries of Providence," murmured Gerard, as he thought- 
fully pressed down the tobacco in his pipe, " are to the religious 
world what the glacial epoch is to perplexed geologists. The 
phrase is a convenient one ; it explains everything — and nothing."* 

Then he took up a small book, which he carefully put in his 
pocket, and very slowly left the room, remarking that he thought 
he would stroll as far as Gibbet Hill. His mother knew and de- 
tested that same small book. It was a volume of Matthew Arnold's 
poems, and to the influence of that author upon her son's mind 
she attributed everything in his views of life which so distressed 
and shocked her susceptibilities as a reiigibus woman. 

* ** Whatever you are totally ignorant of assert to be the explanation of ev- 
erything else.'' See James's Psychology^ vol. i. p. 847. 



CHAPTER n 

HUSBAND AND WIFE 

The worthy people to whom our readers have been introduced 
in the foregoing chapter stand in no need of any particular descrip- 
tion. What they appeared, even to strangers, after a very few 
moments' conversation, was what they actually were. It required 
no aid from experience, or insight, or even knowledge of physiog- 
nomy, to form a correct estimate of their characters. Simple-mind- 
ed, sanguine, confiding, and incurably imprudent, Mr. Palliser was 
an object of perpetual anxiety to his friends ; while his wife, un- 
luckily, had just as much confidence in his supposed shrewdness, 
judgment, and knowledge of the world as he himself, poor man, 
had in the honesty of — say Mr. Jerningham. He was a country-gen- 
tleman of moderate fortune, and amiable disposition in the main ; 
but his amiability was somewhat infected by a certain arrpgance of 
speech and manner, while his fortune had suffered, more or less, 
from his persistent belief in the honesty of the various Jeming- 
hams who occasionally csossed his path. 

It was, indeed, diflScult to understand how such a couple could be 
the parents of a boy like Gerard. He was in all respects their opposite. 
Where they were sanguine, he was critical ; where they were en- 
thusiastic, he was cold ; where they were credulous, hasty, eager to 
regard as certain whatever they happened to desire, he played the 
sceptic and the devil's advocate. We have just seen with what com- 
plete sang-froid he toppled over the imposing castle in the air 
which was the latest of his father's feats in this branch of architect- 
ure ; and this incident was characteristic of them both. But un- 
derlying this mental peculiarity, repellent in one so young, there 
lurked other traits which did more than redeem his character from 
the charge of churlishness or want of sympathy. 

Watch him now, as he strides slowly through the heather with 
the soft cool breeze blowing in his face, and his hands carelessly 
thrust into the side-pockets of his loose jacket. Not a shade of an- 
noyance 6t disappointment can be traced upoii \i\a i^«(\.\a^'a \ ^^ 
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thought of his father's glowing promises has crossed his mind, it is 
true, but only to be dismissed with a passing smile, born of a cer- 
tain half-affecrtionate, half -compassionate disdain. '* Poor dear old 
Sir Gullible 1" he murmured to himself, and forthwith dismissed 
the subject. If his fortune were to be made, it would scarcely be 
by such a very royal road as that. And Gerard was not ambitious 
of a fortune constructed of commissions on the sale of beer, non- 
intoxicating or the reverse. Whatever fortune might come to him 
should be moulded in a higher sphere of action altogether. It was 
not entirely clear to him that life, of itself, was worth much after 
all ; but if it had to be lived, then let him at any rate do something 
to solve its deeper problems, to place the rule of right upon an im- 
pregnable foundation, to sweep away the cobwebs that for so long 
had obscured the moral vision of mankind, and eventually to leave 
the world a wiser and a happier place for his having lived in it. We 
have most of us cherished far less noble dreams than his ; and 
ideals, be they high or low, form more than the half of life. 

In a short time he reached the top of Gibbet Hill, and stood 
for a moment gazing at the wonderful stretch of undulating, rich- 
ly-wooded country which lay spread out beneath him. Then he 
turned round, and walked up to the stone obelisk which commem- 
orates the punishment suffered on that spot by the murderers of 
the unwary sailor. The story was of course familiar to him, and 
for the hundredth time he read the beautiful though strangely in- 
appropriate inscriptions on the column, musingly : 

^^Fost Tenehras Lux. 
In Luce Spes. 
Post Ohitum Salus, 
In Obitu Pax:' 

"Ah!" said Gerard, softly. "I wonder." He threw himself 
upon the grass, drew the little volume from his pocket, and turned 
over its pages with the gesture of one by whom they were well 
known and greatly loved. " Who can be sure of anything ?" he 
thought ; and then he read, in a low voice, the passage which first 
turned up. 

" * Hath man no second life ? Pitch this one high I 
Sits there no Judge in Heaven, our sin to see? 
More strictly^ then^ the inward judge obey ! 
Was Christ a man like us ? Ah ! let us try 
If we theny too^ can be such men as hjeP 
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" It's very curious," soliloquized Gerard. " Somehow I never 
open Matthew Arnold without finding a passage bearing upon my 
own thoughts at the time. What better answer could any one 
have given me now ? He was the wisest of men. We none of 
us tnow anything, but he knew that he didn't know, and his teach- 
ing is the wisest and the safest of all." 

He was lying near the verge of the hill, just where it sinks 
abruptly and precipitously to the plain beneath ; and as he raised 
his eyes to the far horizon his field of vision was suddenly invaded 
by a discordant object, something that at first sight looked like a 
barn-door fowl, moving along the grassy edge in front of him. The 
next moment he saw that it was a woman's hat, weighted some- 
what profusely with feathers ; and 'as the path below took an up- 
ward curve, the head supporting it came into view. It was that 
of a young woman — a lady — of seven or eight and twenty years 
of age, fashionably dressed in a trim tailor-made costume, and, 
in spite of her fluttering hat, undeniably good-looking. She had 
fine, firmly -cut features, bright, clear eyes, and a remarkably de- 
cided mouth ; she walked with a strong, resolute step, and a gait 
more distinguished, perhaps, for freedom than for grace. It was 
impossible to ignore the fact that she was a handsome person in 
her way ; but equally impossible not to experience a certain sense 
of disappointment in regarding her — a sense that there was some- 
thing lacking, without which it would be difficult to call her beau- 
tiful. She was too bright, too striking, too hard. 

Gerard, who recognized her, closed his book, rose to his feet, 
and lifted his hat slightly. The next moment she had turned the 
crest of the hill and stood in front of him. 

" You look quite surprised to see me, Mr. Palliser," she said, in 
a clear penetrating voice, as they shook hands. 

" I suppose I was scarcely expecting to see anybody here just 
now," returned Gerard. "You seemed to be coming out of the 
ground. Have you been a long walk?" 

" Pretty well," replied the lady. " I think it would do you 
good if you were to walk more than you do, instead of lying 
about the place in a perpetual dream. What's that book you 
have with you ?" 

" Do you know it ?" said Gerard, smiling, as he showed it her. 

" Yes, I know it," replied Madame Mirabel ; for the lady was 
a married lady. " I suppose you admire Matthew Arnold. He's 
well enough — for a certain stage of development." 
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" What stage do you mean ?" asked Gerard, put on his mettle at 
once. 

" A rather immature stage," said Madame Mirabel, with a slight 
laugh. " Don't be angry ; we most of us pass through it. Do you 
like him very much ?" 

" I more than like him," answered Gerard. " I think he is the 
wisest man I have ever read. And his style is as perfect as his 
thoughts." 

" I don't criticise his s'tyle," replied Madame Mirabel ; " but 
surely it is 'too much to say that his thoughts are perfect. No 
man can think perfectly who does not think exactly ; and an exact 
thinker Arnold certainly was not. I should call him a sentiment- 
alist. True, he had escaped from the net-work of superstition in 
which he was brought up, but there he remained, his intellect for- 
bidding him to go back, his transcendentalism preventing him 
from accepting the logical results of his convictions. In short, 
you might almost call him a religionist. His position was entire- 
ly untenable." 

" Arnold a religionist !" exclaimed Gerard, deprecatingly. 

" Give me the book," said Madame Mirabel. " Ah, it's almost 
too dark to see. Look at this line, now. What does he mean 
by talking about our souls being soothed and encouraged by the 
* Eternal Father's smile ' after we are dead ? Or here, again : 

" * Children of men ! the Unseen Power, whose eye 

Forever doth accompany mankind, 
Hath looked on no religion scornfully 

That men did ever find. 
Which has not taught weak wills how much they can? 

Which has not falPn on the dry heart like rain ? 
Which has not cried to sunk, self-weary man — 

Thou must be bom again P 

And you call that man an exact thinker. I call him a poet, a 
supernaturalist ; almost — ^though I don't want to hurt your feel- 
ings — almost a theologian. And theology is not a subject which 
interests me." 

. "I don't think it's fair to taunt Arnold with being a theologian 
because he uses Christian metaphors and terminology," remarked 
Gerard, feeling rather sore, " I read him differently, and he nevBr 
grates upon me in that way. He could never be the help he is to 
me if he did." 

" Much better read Clifford, and Haeckel, and Maudsley," said 
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Madame Mirabel, as they turned to walk back together. " There 
you are in the region of soKd fact. I was reading an article by 
some French doctor this morning on microbes, and that is one 
reason why I have come out to get my lungs full of oxygen now. 
Nothing like ozone when you have been in a sick-room all day." 

" Ah ! I forgot," said Gerard, simply. " I am so sorry. Is Dr. 
Mirabel no better ?" 

" He never will be any better, Mr. Palliser," said the wife, with 
a sudden catching of her breath. " He is — I am afraid it is con- 
sumption," she added, in a lower tone. " The most that I or any- 
body can do is to lessen his sufferings as much as possible. The 
disease has gone too far to be arrested now." 

" I am greatly shocked to hear it," replied Gerard, awe-struck in 
spite of himself. " To be in possession of all one's senses, and yet 
to be looking forward to certain death within a measurable time — 
one can scarcely realize it. And I need scarcely say how deeply I 
feel for you." 

" It's harder for me than for him," said Madame Mirabel, calmly. 
" My husband is perfectly cheerful, and is making all sorts of plans 
for his new stage of existence, as he calls it — poor Gaston ! You 
know he has strange theories about the continuity of experience," 
said Madame Mirabel, compassionately, " and contends they are de- 
ducible from science. And he has had so much pain all his life that 
it would be wanton cruelty to prove to him what chimeras all such 
notions are. Why deny him his few more months of happiness ? 
He will never know that it is all a delusion. Yes, he is happy 
enough in spite of his sufferings ; whereas I — ^well, as you knoM^, 
I don't believe in it, of course, and it is rather an overwhelming 
thought that we shall soon be separated — and forever." 

Gerard thought that, under the circumstances, she certainly was 
the more to be pitied, and could not suflSciently admire the heroic 
calmness with which she confronted her fate. But he pitied her 
dying husband, too ; and, not being by any means so dogmatic as 
the uncompromising young woman beside him, caught himself 
thinking of Dr. Mirabel's " delusion " more leniently than he might 
have done at any other time. That she was almost unnaturally 
cold and hard only occurred to him for a moment ; the next, he 
saw in her demeanor nothing but the finest self -repression, the 
most consistent carrying out, under severe tests, of her scientific 
creed ; and he pitied her all the more that her creed was such a 
harsh one. But then — if it were true ? 
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" I would sooner share your husband's belief than yours, Madame 
Mirabel," he said at last. 

" No doubt," replied the prospective widow, readily. ** We are 
all selfish, and the desire for immortality is selfishness pure and 
simple. People do not understand this ;. if they did, they would 
be much happier than they actually are. It is religious delusion, 
fostered by religious selfishness, which lies at the root of most 
human discontent, and^the world will never be really happy and 
restful until it finds this out. Theology is right so far — ^there is 
a peace which passeth understanding; but no theology will ever 
give it you. I myself, for instance, never tnew what peace was 
until I had got rid of every vestige of desire to become a Chris- 
tian. No really scientifically moral man can desire a future life. 
Even individual existence entails a certain subtle selfishness of its 
own, here and now. But you were contrasting my husband's be- 
lief on the subject and my own. What is yours ?" 

" I have none," said Gerard, simply. " I merely don't know." 

"There is a sort of agnosticism," remarked Madame Mirabel, 
pointedly, " a feeble, flaccid thing, which has in it, to use Tyndall's 
words, the 'promise and potency' of theological religion itself. 
Some eVen of our foremost thinkers are tainted with it. It is ob- 
servable in Tyndall himself — in Herbert Spencer even — while it is 
actually rampant in John Stuart Mill. Read his Posthumous 
Essays. How that man's mind must have degenerated in his later 
life ! And I recognize the very same instability in you, Mr. Pal- 
liser. No man with a truly scientific mind would find comfort and 
teaching in such a writer as Matthew Arnold. Put him away, Mr. 
Palliser, and if you must read poetry, read Gerard Massey. His 
sun-myth theory of the origin of the Christian legend is interest- 
ing, though not scientifically proved." 

Gerard made no answer. 

"You have not been to see us for some time," resumed Madame 
Mirabel, after a pause. " Won*t you come in now ? My husband 
would be so glad to see you." 

" Certainly I will," said Gerard, rather surprised. " Of course 
you understand that I had no idea he was so ill. Are you sure 
he will be able to see me ?" 

" Quite sure," replied Madame Mirabel, with a sudden smile. 
" I believe it will do him good." 

"Then of course I'll come," said* Gerard; and fell into a fit of 
musing. 
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They walked on for the next ten minutes without resuming the 
topic of their conversation, and soon afterwards arrived at Gorse 
Cottage. It may be as well to state here that the Mirabels were 
comparatively new residents in the neighborhood. The doctor, a 
bright, clever young Frenchman of some five-and-thirty years of 
age, had formerly been medical oflScer at one of the Legations in 
the East, where he had met, and married, the English girl who 
was now his wife. Her beauty had attracted, as her originality 
had dazzled, him; and when the state of his health necessitated 
his retirement from the service, they both accepted the advice of 
an eminent physician to try a bracing climate. Unfortunately, 
however, the disease had been either neglected too long, or was of 
too virulent a nature, to yield to ordinary treatment ; and the con- 
sequence was that, after the poor young doctor had been at Hind- 
head for six months, it was generally recognized that the chances 
of his restoration to health were exceedingly remote. 

"Gaston, I have brought Mr. Gerard Palliser in to see you," 
said Madame Mirabel, as they entered. 

There was no mistaking his complaint. He had the bright, rest- 
less, hollow eyes, and thin, hectic cheeks of a man far gone in con- 
sumption, and as he turned uneasily in his arm-chair at the sound 
of his wife's voice a fit of coughing seized him which prevented 
his replying for some seconds. Gerard waited quietly till it was 
over, and then, advancing to his side, said : 

" I am so sorry to hear you have been suffering so much of late. 
I would have come to see you earlier had I known of it." 

" Ah, my dear Monsieur Gerard !" exclaimed the sick man, 
breaking out into a smile that irradiated his whole face. "Yes, 
you are very good to come. I am sick — ah, yes, sick unto death. 
But we will not talk of that. What for should we speak about it? 
It is kismet — voila tout. And the subject is not an agreeable one. 
You have been walking with my wife ?" 

" I met Madame Mirabel at Gibbet Hill, and she brought me 
in," said Gerard^ taking a seat beside him. 

"That was very good of her," replied Dr. Mirabel, in his hollow 
tones. " I think I should like to be buried on Gibbet Hill ; it is a 
fine airy place. Bah! I again forget. We will not anticipate. 
And you, my dear Monsieur Gerard; how goes it with you? 
How * wags the world,' as you English say ?" 

"Thanks — ^much as usual," said Gerard, feeling a reluctance to 
talk about himself in the presence of a man so circumstanced. 
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" Ah, yes— it is fine to be young and strong," gasped the suf- 
ferer. " And what's the news outside ?" 

Gerard mentioned one or two trifles of local interest which he 
thought might amuse him. He was right ; the doctor broke into 
the gayest laughter, cut short the moment afterwards by a stran- 
gling cough. 

** Ah, bah !" he whispered, throwing himself back when the fit 
had passed, " there are times, you see, when even to laugh is an 
expensive luxury. But what worth is life without laughing? 
Your Thomas More died laughing; a noble death, Monsieur Gerard. 
Hein ? Then there was Heine. Ah, Heine. He was ho German. 
He was a Frenchman to the core of his heart. You have read 
Heine ? The more he suffered the more he laughed. People say 
he was half Jew, half Greek. Well, then, that is how a true 
Frenchman is composed. You have read him — hein .^" 

" Yes, I have read him," answered Gerard. " You know what 
has been said of him by an English critic ?" 

"English critic of Heine?" exclaimed Dr. Mirabel, his eyes 
sparkling with amusement. " No ! 1 have never seen. I cannot 
imagine your English people reading Heine — I mean reading the 
man himself, not his writings. They could not understand even 
the alphabet of him. Well, tell me ; what does the English critic 
say ?" 

" I have it here," said Gerard, taking his vade mecum out of 
his pocket. " It occurs in a poem on Heine's grave. 

« 

"» The Spirit of the world, 

Beholding the absurdity of men — 
Th^ir vaunts, their feats— let a sardonic smile 
For one short moment wander o'er his lips : 
That smile wm Heine? '' 

"But that is superb — superb!" exclaimed Dr. Mirabel m his 
astonishment. " I beg your pardon, my dear Monsieur Gerard ; I 
beg everybody's pardon. But the man who wrote that was no 
Englishman ; no, he was a Greek. What was his name ? Ah, I 
have much to learn, and there is no time to lose. Please let me 
see that book." 

Gerard, flushing with pleasure, handed him the volume, which 
the sick man scanned eagerly. 

" It is a great favorite of mine," he said, as he watched the 
other's interest. "I always find what I want in it — something 
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bearing upon the subject I happen to be thinking of at any mo- 
ment. Let me leave it with you. I'm sure you'll enjoy read- 
ing it." 

" 1 accept, I accept," said the Frenchman, gayly. " Oh yes, I 
shall like it very much. When you are going a long journey, mon 
cheTy the chief thing is to take everything you are likely to want 
on the way. If you arrive at your destination empty-handed, you 
will find yourself in a fix, and you will think. Ah, the fool I was ; 
why did I not pack my portmanteau properly before I started ?" 

Gerard looked a little puzzled. 

" You don't understand, hdn V* pursued Dr. Mirabel, sinking his 
voice with a view to economizing his strength. "But it is very 
simple. We must all go a long journey some day. Well, what 
do you do before you go on a journey : pack up, don't you ? Voy- 
ons done : life is the time to pack ; and this process of packing is 
what we call study, education, learning all that can be known about 
the minds of others and the universe around us. For instance : in 
your lifetime you study the construction of the heavens, the his- 
tory of the earth, the evolution of species, the progress of human- 
ity — or what else you please. At last you die; the separation 
takes place; you are — what I call — set free. Then come the 
grand opportunities. Then you are admitted to the other side of 
the curtain. Then you may discover the secrets of the nature. 
You may watch worlds in the course of development, in the course 
of decay. You may follow the rush of a system or a galaxy through 
space. You may assist at the parturition of a sun, and be specta- 
tor of the intellectual evolutions of some humans in another planet. 
Ah, what a prospect! But how, if you are ignorant when the 
time comes ? How, if you have never studied astronomy, or math- 
ematics, or physiology, or psychology, or politics ? Shall you not 
be at a disadvantage ? But of course ; you are like a traveller who 
has come unprovided with what is necessary for him on his jour- 
ney, and no knowledge of the language of the new country." 

" And you are really looking forward to all that ?" asked Gerard, 
with a wrinkle of perplexity upon his brow. 

" Mais oui /" replied the young doctor. " I cannot give you all 
the explications now; but another day, another day, you know. 
You see, my wife believe not these things. She is materialiste; 
she say, * After death — nothing.' But I am also materialiste ; and 
I tell her, * Julie, you understand not the facts you deal with. You 
draw wrong conclusions from premises I do not dispute.' Yet she 
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will have her way. Dieu^ they are all like that. They are all 
charming, but they will have their ways." 

Gerard smiled. " Your theory is a very attractive one," he said, 
cautiously. " It would be a great thing if its truth could be really 
proved." 

"It can be proved," replied Dr. Mirabel ; " I can prove it to you. 
But not to-day. And there is more — oh, much more. Ah ! there 
is my wife. Julie, you did well to bring Monsieur Gerard to see 
me. He has done me — how do you say ? — no end of goodness. 
He has an open mind. Here is a little book he lend me which I 
shall prefer even to — " 

" Gaston, you must not excite yourself," interposed his wife in 
her clear tones. " I fear you've been talking too much. You 
must rest now. I'm going to bring you some boiled custard, and 
then it will be time for you to go to bed." 

" Ah, crueller said her husband, playfully. " Well, if it must 
be so it must. She always treat me like that. Monsieur Gerard ; 
she is a tyrant, a despot. You are going ? So soon ?" 

" I must, indeed," said Gerard, rising. " My people will be won- 
dering where I am." 

" I think he had better leave you now," said Madame Mirabel, 
" or you will be too much excited to sleep." 

" Well then, au revoir^^'* assented the patient, clasping Gerard's 
strong young hand in his thin, nervous fingers. " You have -made 
me great pleasure this evening, mon ami, and I am very thankful 
to you. When will you come again ?" 

" He shall come again as soon as ever you feel strong enough to 
see him," replied Madame Mirabel. "You will, won't you?" she 
added, as Gerard took his leave. 

" You may rely upon it," he said ; and left the room with her. 

She stopped him for a moment in the hall. " You see how he 
is," she said, in a subdued voice. " You have cheered him won- 
derfully ; but of course all excitement is bad for him. You will 
come again, won't you ? The strain upon me is very great — greater 
than you might imagine. A quiet visit from you every now and 
then would be a relief to both of us. You won't forget?" 

" Indeed I won't," Gerard assured her. Then, instead of letting 
him out, she hesitated. 

" I wanted to ask you something," she said, with slightly less 
self-possession than usual. " Did I strike you as being rather hard 
this evening— I mean, when we were out ?" 
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" A — a little, I tbink," replied Gerard ; and then he colored viv- 
idly under her gaze. " But only at first. The next moment I was 
admiring your fortitude. I think it is — almost — sublime." 

*' Thank you," said Madame Mirabel. , " I like people to be hon- 
est. And Fm not hard — in* reality. That is all." 

The one touch — ^the touch of something like softness, womanli- 
ness, feeling — which had up till then been wanting to make her 
really beautiful, lit up her eyes as she spoke. She seemed a dif- 
ferent being. Then she opened the door, and he went out into the 
starlight. 
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CHAPTER III 

MADEMOISELLE LA FUTURE 

Mr. Palliser, when in an equable frame of mind, had a certain 
airy, open, gracious, and withaL country-gentleman sort of manner 
which went far to make hi» a very agreeable man to meet. He 
rather prided himself upon his easy flow of conversation, and. his 
familiarity with what he called " the t6pics of the day " ; and if his 
views upon such matters were not particularly deep, they were 
always well and pleasantly expressed. He was a good talker, and, 
being naturally disposed to the embellishment, if not exaggeration, 
of the incidents he recounted, an interesting one ; so variegated, 
indeed, was his repertory, that he was seldom known to relate an 
anecdote the same way twice ; from which it may be inferred that 
he had a very exuberant imagination, richly cultivated. It must 
be confessed, however, that when he arrived at tiome again, the 
evening after that on which our story opens, from his expedition 
to the City, he wore a taciturn and somewhat crestfallen expres- 
sion, as of a man whose calculations have somehow turned out 
wrong. 

He found three ladies waiting dinner for him in the drawing- 
room, with two of whom we are already acquainted. The third 
was a certain Miss Rose Chattering, the daughter of a neighbor- 
ing gentleman of that name, and the object of no small affection, 
on the part of Mrs. Palliser the younger. Nor was it surprising 
that such should have been the case, for dear Rosie was one of 
the most perfectly charming young ladies in Hampshire. She could 
play " The Trout," and " The Carnaval de Venise," and Heller's 
"Promenades d'un Solitaire" very prettily upon the piano; she 
went to church every Sunday in a decorous church-going bonnet, 
and whispered the responses out of a beautiful gilt-edged prayer- 
book ; she thought that croquet was a much nicer and more lady- 
like game than lawn-tennis; she loved an occasional novel, and 
was a great student of London Society and Belgravia; poetry, too, 
she affected, in mild doses, though she had never heard of Ros- 
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setti, and held a decided opinion (based on a remark of Mrs. 
Grant's, the rector's wife) that the poems of Mr. Swinburne were 
" horrid " ; and she instinctively regarded everything that was un- 
usual, unconventional, and unfamiliar to her, as something to be 
carefully eschewed. Added to all which she was a most excellent 
daughter to papa and mamma — obedient, dutiful, and affection- 
ate j and Mrs. Palliser, who had no daughters of her own and was 
charmed with dear Rosie's instinctive refinement and propriety, 
had secretly elected her as the most suitable wife in the world 
for her son Gerard. 

Mr. Palliser entered the room, as already mentioned, with a 
somewhat preoccupied and cloudy brow. He welcomed Rosie, 
however, very heartily ; and appeared quite pleased when dear 
Rosie tripped neatly acrc^ss the room to meet him, offering him 
her cheek to kiss. Then he sat down with the air of a man who 
had had a fatiguing day. 

" Well, my dear ?" said Mrs. Palliser, interrogatively, with an 
anxious look. 

"Well," replied Mr. Palliser, rather slowly. "I saw Jeming- 
ham." 

^* And what does he say ?" pursued his wife, as he paused. 

" He says," rejoined Mr. Palliser, " that the company is perfectly 
sound, that nearly the entire capital has been subscribed or prom- 
ised, and that the discovery itself — the anti-intoxicant — ^has been 
proved a complete success. And he seemed so — well, so hurt at 
my apparent distrust, that he offered to take my shares back at 
the price I paid for 'em. He offered me a check for the full 
amount, this very morning, in his own office." 

" Which of course you accepted at once," put in the old lady, 
knitting industriously as usual. 

" My dear mother," replied Mr. Palliser, with a crushing look, 
which however, was quite lost upon its object, " there are certain 
canons of honor among business men that you are probably not 
aware of, but which render any such course of action on my part 
quite impossible. If I had accepted Jerningham's offer I should 
never have been able to do any business with him again." 

"And that would have been a great misfortune, I suppose," 
said the old lady, in the most innocent way possible. " I dare say 
this gentleman's code of honor is a very strict one, and I must 
say I think he gave you a fair chance." 

"Then the affair is going on all right, Marmaduke?" asked 
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Mrs. Palliser, seeing her husband fume under the old lady's tongue. 
" When will they commence operations, do you suppose ?" 

" Well — there seems to be a sort of temporary hitch about that," 
acknowledged Mr, Palliser. " I can't quite make out what the real 
difficulty is — something about registration, I fancy. And there's 
some delay just now about the appointment of bankers to the 
affair. We shall hear more about it, no doubt, in a day or two." 

" I cannot understand it !" exclaimed Mrs. Palliser, appealing to 
the world at large in her perplexity. " Yesterday everything was 
all right, everything was going on swimmingly ; and to-day there 
are nothing but hitches. / never heard of anything like it since 
I was born." 

To Rosie the whole affair seemed very mysterious and impor- 
tant ; entirely out of the range of her own little interests and ex- 
periences; so she sat quite still, and, without understanding in 
the least what it was about, put on a pretty little air of troubled 
sympathy. She laid her hand on Mrs. Palliser's, and Mrs. Palliser, 
eager to take somebody else into her confidence, was just about to 
tell Rosie the whole story — enormous operations, fabulous returns, 
number of gallons consumed in England every year multiplied by 
threepence half -penny, the greatest discovery of modern times, 
and every other feature of it, all inclusive — when luckily dinner 
was announced. And, with dinner, came Gerard ; the result of the 
combination being that Mrs. Palliser soon forgot her grievances 
and rose into her most cheerful vein. 

" Well, Gerard, and what have you been doing with yourself to- 
day ?" asked his father, when they were seated at table. The hon- 
est gentleman was partly relieved, but partly nettled, at the absence 
of any reference on Gerard's part to the business that had occupied 
him in the City ; and wondered whether his son's reticence was 
prompted by a lack of interest in the subject, or a feeling of deli- 
cacy towards himself. 

" I was reading at first," said Gerard ; " and then I walked to 
Linford." 

"Gerard is such a boy for reading," remarked Mrs. Palliser, 
turning to Rosie ; " he's scarcely ever without a book of some sort 
in his hand. He takes after me in that," said the good lady, com- 
placently. "I have been reading such a sweet book lately, by 
Frederika Bremer — you ought to read it, my dear. She is such a 
lovely writer ! But dear Gerard's tastes are rather different, I am 
afraid. What were you reading to-day, Gerard dear ?" 
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" Rabelais," replied Gerard, briefly. 

" Is Rabelais a book V* inquired Rosie. 

" It is," said Gerard, with an Oxford smile. " In the sense that 
Byron is a book. He was a French — clergyman." 

" Indeed," said Rosie. ** Mamma has been reading a book by a 
French clergyman, too. His name was Pressens^. I must tell her 
about this one." 

" Do," said Gerard, with his gravest air. " Rabelais is a most 
improving writer. But I would suggest that your mamma read it 
in the original. She would probably appreciate it more that way 
than in a translation." 

" Oh yes, mamma is very fond of reading French," said Rosie, inno- 
cently. " I have been trying to read a novel lately called Esmond, 
Have you ever heard of it? But it was dreadfully stupid and uninter- 
esting, and I soon had to give it up. I can't remember who it was*by." 

" A person of the name of Thackeray, I believe," replied Gerard. 
"An obscure writer, now dead. He wrote two or three other 
novels in his* time, and there are a few people, I have heard, who 
consider Esmond his most successful effort." 

Rosie shrugged her shoulders pityingly. Mr. Palliser chuckled, 
and said, " Never you mind, Rosie ; we can't all think alike, can 
we ?" — while Mrs. Palliser got visibly uneasy, and tried to turn the 
conversation into smoother channels. She did not like to hear 
Gerard chaffing Rosie so unmercifully ; it was a bad omen for the 
success of her cherished plan. 

" Are you going to London for a few weeks this year, Rosie ?" 
she said. 

" I don't think so," replied Rosie. ^* Mamma doesn't like Lon- 
don in the summer. She says it's so noisy and so hot." 

" It was charming there three weeks ago," said Mrs. Palliser. 
" I went up, you know, to do some shopping, and to attend some 
of the May meetings ; and oh, my dear, I did so wish you could 
have been with us ! They were quite heavenly, some of them. 
And then there are such lovely, sweet preachers in London; and 
such beautiful singing at some of the churches. Dear Mr. Night- 
ingale preached for an hour and ten minutes the Sunday morning 
before we came away. You know we'd been rather naughty the 
night before ; we ha J been to the opera to hear * Faust.' Music is 
my one temptation. But oh, my dear, I forgot all about it the 
next morning ; the whole thing seemed to vanish. Wasn't it a 
wonderful sermon, Marmaduke?" 
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" Mother," said Gerard, " I do think you're the most dissipated 
woman I ever knew." 

" Gerard !" almost shrieked Mrs. Palliser, horrified. " My dear- 
est boy, what in the world will you say next ?" 

" I call it dissipation," said Gerard, perfectly unmoved. " All 
that sort of thing is to you what balls and theatres are to other 
people. I'm sure it can't do you any good. You never look so 
utterly woe-begone as when you have just been to church ; and all 
that excitement must be very bad for your digestion. It's that 
that keeps you so thin." 

This was a singularly unkind remark, for if the excellent lady 
had a touch of vanity it was on account of her slim figure. Mr. 
Palliser, with the best will in the world, could not keep himself 
from laughing. 

" I think that a little more church-going wouldn't do you any 
harm, my dear," retorted Mrs. Palliser, with spirit. " Ah, it's all 
very well to joke, but it's no joking matter, let me tell you, Gerard. 
I can't imagine where you got such notions from ; ^certainly not 
from me, or from your father either." 

" Peculiarities have been known to skip a generation," remarked 
her son, mildly. 

" A very neat compliment to me," put in the old lady, speaking 
for tlie first time. " I only hope you'll do me credit, my dear, as 
you grow older." 

" Seen anything of your friends the Mirabels lately, Gerard ?" 
asked Mr. Palliser, helping himself to claret. 

" I was there yesterday," said Gerard. 

"Do you know the Mfrabels?" asked Rosie, turning with a 
slightly surprised air to Mrs. Palliser. 

" Well, dear," replied that correct lady, with a deprecating air, 
" only very slightly. They are more Gerard's friends than ours. 
Of course they are scarcely the sort of people one generally meets. 
They don't go to church, you see ; and — well, you know, dear, I 
don't think they're very good style. There's something rather un- 
English about them, if you understand what I mean." 

" I don't think that Dr. Mirabel professes to be very English, 
does he, mother ?" said Gerard, with a touch of that smooth-cheeki- 
ness which every now and then characterized his utterances. 

" My dear, don't be absurd," replied Mrs. Palliser. " Of course I 
know that he's a Frenchman ; but it wasn't that I meant at all. And 
certainly it's nobody's fault but her own that his wife is what she is." 
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" Quite true, my dear," remarked Mr. Palliser, with an ironical 
bow. " Madame Mirable is an exceptionally handsome woman ; 
and certainly the fact is not due to any efforts on the part of other 
members of her sex. She'd no doubt have been plain enough if 
they had had the making of her." 

" I think she must be rather horrid," said Rosie. " Mamma 
doesn't like her at all, I know." 

" Ah, we all know what a Lothario you used to be, Marmaduke," 
retorted Mrs. Palliser, in her sprightliest mood. "Such a lady- 
killer," turning with a laugh to Rosie. " I was his fifteenth !" 

" Seventeenth, my dear," corrected Mr. Palliser. 

" There you are, you see," resumed his wife, gayly. " And he 
even admires.Madame Mirabel. But surely, Marmaduke, you can't 
say that she is good style ?" 

"There are fashions in style, my dear," replied Mr. Palliser, 
with cheerful evasiveness. " Mirabel himself I don't know much of ; 
I believe he's a very clever fellow in his way, but it's not exactly my 
way. He's eccentric, and I can't bear eccentricity in any shape." 

" I've always understood that he's rather horrid, too," said Ro- 
sie, " but not so much so as his wife." 

" In what way is he horrid, Miss Chattering ?" asked Gerard, as 
though for information. 

" Oh, I don't know," replied Rosie, vaguely ; " different from 
other people, I suppose, and all that sort of thing. At any rate, 
we never visit them. Mamma is very strict about such matters, 
and she always says the Mirabels are not exactly — er — ^" 

" I see," said Gerard. 

" Mirabel looks very ill," remarked Mr. Palliser. " The place 
doesn't seem to have done much for him. How is he just now, 
Gerard ?" 

" He's dying fast," replied his son. 

" My dear Gerard !" exclaimed Mrs. Palliser, greatly shocked. 
" Dying ? Are you sure ?" 

" Quite," said Gerard. 

" What an awful thing !" said Mrs. Palliser, looking the very 
picture of misery. • " I'm sure I don't know what his religion is. 
I don't suppose he has any, unhappy man. I wonder whether 
Mr. Grant, now, wouldn't go and see him. What a frightful state 
of mind he must be in !" 

" Who— Mirabel ?" asked Gerard. " Not in the very least. He's 
a great deal more cheerful than you often are, mother." 
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" Cheerful !" echoed Mrs. Palliser. " How can a man be cheer- 
ful with such an appalling prospect before him? He must be 
mad, my dear — raving mad. It's terrible to think of. How can 
an infidel be cheerful on his death-bed ? Ah, my dear, I have read 
too much to believe that. He may be cheerful now, because he 
doesn't realize his position ; but when the time comes, when there 
is no longer any opportunity "-^and Mrs. Palliser, unable to con- 
clude, shut her eyes, and swayed her head from side to side in a 
manner that implied volumes. 

" He is cheerful, nevertheless," said Gerard. " He looks for- 
ward to death almost with eagerness. Pm very sorry, mother, to 
upset any theory of yours, and so, I am sure, would Mirabel him- 
self be ; he's a very courteous fellow. But still, facts are facts ; 
and I can only tell you that he bears his sufferings heroically, and 
anticipates his release with the most perfect good-humor and satis- 
faction." 

** Release !" exclaimed Mrs. Palliser, with a slight shudder. 

" Does he believe in a future life ?" asked Mr. Palliser. 

" He does — most obdurately," replied Gerard, with a smile that 
increased his mother's perplexity. 

" But is he a Christian, Gerard ?" she asked. 

" I should say certainly not," said Gerard. 

" And yet he believes in a future life, and even looks forward 
to it viiih pleasure?^"* pursued Mrs. Palliser, in astonishment. 

" So he tells me," answered Gerard, quietly. 

"I never heard of such a thing since I was born!" ejaculated 
the good lady, gazing round the room in her despair of under- 
standing such a paradox. 

" Judging by your own account, mother," remarked Gerard, " I 
should say that the things you have never heard of since you were 
born would make a consMerable library." 

Mrs. Palliser tried to look indignant ; but, catching sight of 
Rosie's open eyes and her husband's ill-concealed amusement, she 
gave it up, and broke into convulsive laughter. 

" You're a naughty, undutiful boy, Gerard !" she exclaimed, " to 
make such game of your old mother. Why, Rosie looks quite 
scandalized. Never mind, Rosie dear; you don't know Gerard 
yet. I wouldn't wish for a better son, though he is such an im- 
pertinent boy sometimes." 

" I can't think what mamma would say if I were to talk to her 
like that," said Rosie, glancing at Gerard with a look of shy reproof. 
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" I expect you haven't trained your mamma up in the way she 
should go," said Mr. Palliser, with a genial smile. 

" You see that Gerard has given us a better education, dear 
Rosie," said Mrs. Palliser, laughing. " I often try my best to be 
angry with him, but it's no use. He's quite incorrigy)le, and we 
must just take him as he is." 

" Well, mother," remarked the object of these criticisms, " I 
think it very possible that you might like the Mirabels rather bet- 
ter if you knew them more. They're rather original, and that of 
itself is interesting." 

" My dear, I'm afraid I don't like original people," confessed 
Mrs. Palliser. "I've an instinctive shrinking from people who are 
different from everybody else, even putting graver considerations 
aside. They* always seem to me not exactly — nice." 

" But you're very original yourself, mother," said Gerard, se- 
renely. " You don't imagine that you're a conventional person, 
do you ?" 

"IFeZ/, my dear!" ejaculated Mrs. Palliser, bridling. "I'm 
sure I don't know what you mean by that. What makes you 
think that I am an unconventional person, pray ?" 

" I thought I was paying you a compliment," returned her son, 
calmly. 

Mrs. Palliser did not very well know what to say to this : but 
the old lady, who seldom spoke, owing partly to her deafness, now 
put in a remark which turned the thoughts of all of them into an- 
other channel. 

" I saw the new doctor to-day," she said, addressing the compa- 
ny at large. " A fine-looking man, my dear ; straight and well 
set-up. Perhaps he'll be able to do something for Dr. Mirabel, 
you know." 

" Really, mother?" said Mr. Palliser. " Dr. Lancaster, you mean. 
Yes, I've heard him very highly spoken of ; and I think it's about 
time we had a change." 

" It's a pity he's not married, though," remarked Mrs. Palliser. 
" I don't care much for an unmarried doctor. Has he attended 
Dr. Mirabel yet, Gerard ?" 

" I really don't know," said Gerard. " I suppose they'll call him 
in, if he's good for anything. But of course it won't be any 
use." 

"You shouldn't cultivate a habit of always looking on the dark 
side of things, Gerard," said his mother* " If Dr. Lancaster is as 
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clever as your father says he is, how can we tell what he mayn't he 
able to do ? At any rate, let us hope for the best." 

"And be prepared for the worst," put in the old lady in her 
cheerful way. 

" From what I hear," said Mr, Palltser, " I should think it likely 
that this Dr. Lancaster will be more of an acquisition to the neigh- 
borhood than I was at first inclined to think, apart from his pro- 
fessional abilities. They say he's a man who has travelled a good 
deal, and that he's remarkably well informed. I'm rather curious 
to meet him." 

" I wonder whether he plays a good rubber," murmured Gerard. 

" Just the sort of man who would," remarked Mr. Palliser. 

" But he'll have to get married, you know," said his wife, un- 
compromisingly. " No family doctor ought to be a^b'achelor, and 
a married man in good practice would scarcely have much time 
for whist." 

"Well, you had better set about finding a wife for him, my 
dear," said Mr. Palliser. " It will be something for you to do. 
There's Rosie, for instance. How should you like to be a doctor's 
wife, Rosie?" 

" Not at all, thank you," said Rosie, with a slight show of anima- 
tion. " It must be dreadful never to know whether your husband 
is coming home to dinner or not. And then, all the diseases, you 
know — it would be altogether too horrid, wouldn't it, Mrs. Pal- 
liser ?" 

"Oh, very disagreeable indeed, my dear," replied that lady 
promptly. "No, I don't think you must marry a doctor. We 
must think of somebody else." 

" For Rosie ?" asked Mr. Palliser. 

" My dear Marmaduke !" exclaimed. his wife, reprovingly. " For 
Dr. Lancaster, of course. Let me see, now. There's Helen Dart- 
ley — she's a nice, sensible girl ; just the sort of girl to make a 
good doctor's wife. I fancy she's got a little money of her own, 
too. Or there's Jenny Adams ; not very pretty, perhaps, but 
quite as good-looking as Helen, and she's clever, too. Or if he 
wants beauty, well, he won't find a prettier girl in Hampshire 
than— " 

" Now you're going to be personal, my dear," interposed Mr. 
Palliser, politely. " How did you manage to meet Dr. Lancaster, 
mother ?" 

" No management at all," said the old lady. " It was purely 
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accidental. I was sitting with one of my old cottagers, who is 
very bad with the rheumatism, when this gentleman came in. He 
bowed to me, my dear, with the most courtly grace, and I had the 
pleasure of curtcheying to him in return. * Madam,^ he said, * I 
trust I have not called inopportunely.' * Sir,* I replied, * no 
visit could be better timed.' A very handsome, well-bred man, I 
assure you, my dears, and he was as polite to the poor woman as 
he was to me." 

"I'm glad^ he seems such a nice man," said Mrs. Palliser. 
" Which old woman were you visiting this afternoon ?" 

" The one they call Old Nanny," replied the old lady ; " Nanny 
Goodman is her real name. She lives in that small thatched cot- 
tage on the way to Polecat Bottom." 

" Oh, I know," said Mrs. Palliser. " I believe she's a very de- 
cent body." 

" Nanny Goodman ?" said Rosie. " Mamma used to visit her at 
one time, but she found her so ungrateful and obstinate that there 
was no doing anything with her. Mamma was always telling her 
how wicked it was to be complaining so constantly about every- 
thing, and gave her no end of medicine and little books and such 
things; but she never read the books, I'm sure, and positively 
refused to take the medicine. And she would persist in taking 
snuff, though mamma was never tired of telling her what a dirty, 
wasteful habit it was. Mamma did suspect her of drinking, but 
that was not quite proved. I dare say she is sober enough. But 
mamma found it impossible to do her any good, and at last she 
gave it up. She told her that she was as obstinate as a mule, and 
has not been near her since." 

" She's as sober a woman as I ever knew, my dear," said the old 
lady, rather sharply. 

" But she's dreadfully obstinate and ungrateful," retorted Rosie. 

" An embodiment of muliebrity, in fact," said Gerard. 
• "I wish to goodness some one would teach you the art of 
blushing, Gerard !" exclaimed Mr. Palliser. 

"Well, I declare I'm quite anxious to see this new doctor," 
remarked Mrs. Palliser. "Old Mr. Parkes was never any use; 
he wasn't a very nice old man, either. Don't you remember, 
Marmaduke, what a shocking mess he made of it with Gerard ? 
The dear boy would never have recovered if the case had been 
left to him. It '11 be a great mercy if Dr. Lancaster turns out a 
really clever practitioner. I suppose he will call here soon," 
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" I heard mamma speaking about Dr. Lancaster only yesterday," 
&aid Rosie. " She was wondering where he had come from, and 
who his people were, you know, and all that. But he's dreadfully 
reserved, it seems, and never talks about himself ; indeed, I believe 
that Mrs. Fullerton did try once to draw him out, but he always 
evaded giving her a direct answer, and mamma said she thought it 
looked a little suspicious." 

" Perhaps he is too modest to talk much about himself, Rosie 
dear," suggested Mrs. Palliser. 

" I don't think mamma put it down to that," answered Rosie ; 
" she faneied that it looked as though he had something to hide. 
You see, mamma always likes to know who everybody is ; she says 
it gives one more confidence, especially in the case of one's medi- 
cal man." 

Rosie had a very artless, innocent way of speaking, and she 
looked very simple and very pretty as she said this. Mr. Palliser 
hemmed somewhat dubiously, and Gerard's lips took a downward 
curve, though he made no remark. Truth to tell, however, Rosie's 
mamma was not the only person in the neighborhood who was con- 
scious of feeling some curiosity respecting the doctor. His prede- 
cessor had died suddenly of an apoplexy, and for several weeks the 
practice had remained without any incumbent, the doctors in the 
nearest villages looking after such cases as there were ; then this Dr. 
Lancaster, of whom nothing or next to nothing was known, except 
that he had been house-surgeon to a hospital in the north of Eng- 
land, appeared upon the scene, bought the house and surgery from 
the late practitioner's executors, and quietly took up the practice. 
He was a tall, dark, handsome man, of grave manners ; scarcely a 
man to be either catechised or patronized, save by the very bold ; 
and while his general appearance was prepossessing, his reticence 
influenced public curiosity, so that nothing was more natural than 
that the gossips of the place should fabricate a mystery about 
him. He did not volunteer any statements respecting his parent- 
age, his circumstances, or his antecedents ; in consequence of which 
he formed the topic of much interesting speculation, one or two 
old ladies even going so far as to say that it would be safer, under 
the circumstances, to discourage his visits. Those who were not so 
fastidious, however, spoke loudly in his praise ; while the very 
poor, who could not afford to pay him fees, jpined in the chorus 
lustily. 

The conversation languished somewhat after dear Rosie's last re- 
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mark, proceeding fitfully on topics of no particular interest to any- 
body. Gerard relapsed into liis habitual taciturnity, rather to Mrs. 
Palliser's annoyance.; Rosie chitter-chattered away in an aimless 
fashion, but failed to arouse much enthusiasm in her listeners; 
Mr. Palliser's thoughts reverted to the five hundred pounds he had 
so quixotically risked, and the old lady began to nod. At last Mrs. 
Palliser made a move, much to the general relief. But she could 
not help wishing, as she did so, that dear Gerard would be a little 
more demonstrative in his manner to dear Rosie. Of course it was 
impossible that she should fail to interest and attract him ; and the 
good lady was extremely fearful lest Gerard's cool bearing towards 
her pet and protegee should work harm for him in dear Rosie's 
eyes. 



CHAPTER IV 

A TRULY CHRISTIAN ACT 

Now Mrs. Palliser, though not without her prejudices, was a con- 
scientious woman as well as a very kind one ; and a few days' re- 
flection upon her son's remarks about the Mirabels led her to the 
conviction that a friendly call would not, perhaps, be too great a 
stretch of Christian charity considering the circumstances. And 
the resolution did her credit. Every instinct of her nature was re- 
pelled by what she had heard of Madame Mirabel and her opin- 
ions ; every nerve in her body was chafed by the hardness and the 
coldness, the uncompromising speech, the offensive imperturba- 
bility, which characterized the young doctor's wife. Indeed, no 
two women could have been more mutually antipathetic ; for Ma- 
dame Mirabel herself made no secret of the dislike she felt for the 
elder lady, whom she regarded as a very flighty, shallow, narrow- 
minded person, with whom it was impossible to have a single 
thought in common ; and the probability is that Mrs. Palliser was 
instinctively conscious of the fact. It will be acknowledged, there- 
fore, that when the good lady put on the pretty new bonnet which 
set off her gray curls so becomingly, and a pair of elegant pale kid 
gloves, preparatory to her intended visit, she really was perform- 
ing an act of. social and religious heroism. 

Even the drawing-room int6 which she was shown gave her an 
uneasy feeling. It was so different, somehow, from most drawing- 
rooms. The furniture was comfortable enough ; but there was no 
pretty feminine litter about — no dainty work - baskets, no flowers, 
none of those thbusand-and-one indescribable and probably name- 
less knick-knacks which make a room so homelike and so gracefully 
untidy. The one symptom of human tastes and interests that it 
contained was a large round table, pushed away in a corner, and 
covered with miscellaneous literature. A good deal of this was 
French. There were the Revue des Deux Mondes^ the Nouvelle Be- 
vue, and several scientific magazines in the same language ; a copy 
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of Anna Karenina^ another of the Kreutzer Sonata, a few French 
novels of the Decadence, one or two numbers of Nature, a volume 
of Ibsen's Plays, Kant's Critique of Pure Reason in English, a life 
of Schopenhauer, and three works by M. Richepin. Mrs. Palliser, 
having nothing better to do, turned them over, with an expression 
half - curious, half ^ perplexed, in her eyes. She had indeed pene- 
trated into an enemy's country. First, with an inquiring and in- 
dulgent smile, she took up a book of Bourget's, and read a page 
or two. This she suddenly put down, with a faint color in her 
face, and turned over the leaves of one of the scientific periodi- 
cals. The unfamiliar terminology conveyed no impression to her 
mind, but it was at least inoJBEensive ; then she laid her hand upon 
the Mevue des Deux Mondes, which she opened at an article en- 
titled " La Demoralisation de I'Allemagne," which did not interest 
her very much. She was just laying it aside, with a view to tak- 
ing up the next book upon the table — Les Fleurs de la Philoso- 
phis — when the door opened and Madame Mirabel appeared. 

" How do you do, Madame Mirabel?" said Mrs. Palliser, advanc- 
ing, after a moment's hesitation. The poor lady had imagined that 
her hostess would have greeted her first ; but Madame Mirabel's 
face wore only an expression of slight surprise, and on entering 
the room she had contented herself with a rather cold inclination 
of the head. 

" It is very good of you to call upon me," she replied, taking the 
other's offered hand with a formal air. " Won't you sit down f" 

Poor Mrs. Palliser did as she was invited, feeling, however, 
somewhat chilled. " I was so sorry to hear such a sad account of 
Dr. Mirabel, the other day," she said, plunging in medias res in her 
unaccustomed nervousness. " I trust he does not suffer much ?" 

" My husband is very ill," said Madame Mirabel. " He suffers, 
certainly ; and I am afraid there is much suffering still in store 
for him. But he has his consolations." 

" Ah, we need consolations when it comes to that, don't we I" 
murmured Mrs. Palliser, sympathetically. "I feel for you so 
much — so very much. My own dear husband has never had a 
day's illness ; we have everything to be thankful for in that re- 
spect. Does Dr. Mirabel keep up his spirits pretty well ?" 

** His spirits are excellent, thank you," answered Madame Mir- 
abel, briefly. 

"Really!" exclaimed Mrs. Palliser. 

" You seem surprised," remarked the other, with the ghost of a 
3 
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smile. " I suppose that accordiDg to all precedent a man in his 
position ought to be rather solemn than otherwise. But he isn't 
— not one bit. I'm afraid it's rather bad form." 

The tone in which this was said struck Mrs. Palliser as unneces- 
sarily aggressive. She drew herself up a little, and folded her 
hands upon her lap ; then, having collected her thoughts, said : 

"Surely, dear Madame Mirabel, it is scarcely a question of 
* form.* Anybody who is as ill as I fear poor Dr. Mirabel seems 
to be is in a solemn position, and has cause to feel solemnly 
about it. But a man may be solemn and yet not unhappy. We, 
you know, who have a blessed hope of everlasting life, have no 
cause to sorrow as those who have no hope. And I hear that your 
poor husband does look forward to a future life," added the good 
lady, though she blushed with a sense of her own hypocrisy aS 
she said it. 

"Let me get you some tea," said Madame Mirabel, rising to 
ring the bell. " Yes, you are quite right ; my husband believes in 
the continuity of experience, and I have no doubt whatever that 
it contributes in no small degree to his cheerfulness." 

This way of putting it sounded a great deal too scientific to be 
satisfactory, and Mrs. Palliser leaned back in her chair feeling less 
convinced than ever. Belief in a future life based on science was 
simply valueless to her, because science was, in tte good lady's 
view, the natural antagonist of revealed religion ; and the notion 
of a revealed truth being independently proved or taught by 
science was to her as subversive of the natural order of things as 
the introduction of universal suffrage by the Tories would seem to 
an advanced Liberal. But it was difficult for her to put her dis- 
agreement into words without appearing controversial, and so she 
wisely refrained her lips. 

" Of course he wants for nothing," she said, tentatively. " I 
should be so thankful if we could do anything for him ; I hope, 
Madame Mirabel, you will always make any use of me, you know — " 

" Oh, thank you very much," replied the other, quickly. " He 
has everything he requires. He is an excellent patient, and our 
medical man is as attentive as possible. He could not be in better 
hands than he is." 

" That is well," remarked Mrs. Palliser. " May I ask who is 
attending him ?" 

" Dr. Lancaster," said Madame Mirabel, with the very slightest 
heightening of color. 
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" Oh, really," said the elder lady. " We have heard excellent 
accounts of Dr. Lancaster, but not yet had the pleasure of meeting 
him. Have you known him long ?" 

" About three weeks," replied Madame Mirabel. " He is very 
good to my husband ; he sits and talks with him. In fact, he is 
up-stairs now." 

" Is he, indeed ?" exclaimed Mrs. Palliser with interest. 

" Yes," said Madame Mirabel, indifferently. " I dare say he will 
be down directly. He generally comes in for a cup of tea before 
going away." 

Just then the door opened, and a servant entered with the tea. 
Madame Mirabel rose from her seat, and busied herself with the 
tea-caddy, while the visitor sat hoping that the new doctor would 
speedily make his appearance. It was difficult work to get on un- 
aided with so very antipathetic a person as her hostess, and a 
third party would be a very welcome relief ; besides which, she 
was naturally curious to see what sort of a man the doctor really 
was. 

She had not long to wait. Before she had got through her 
first cup a man's steps were heard descending the stairs, and the 
next moment Dr. Lancaster entered the room. As old Mrs. Pal- 
liser had said, he was a man of striking appearance — tall, dark, 
handsome, and short -bearded, with deep -set eyes and a firmly- 
moulded, high -bridged nose, which gave his face a look of un- 
usual decision and strength. Mrs. Palliser found herself involun- 
tarily regarding him with considerable interest, not unmixed with 
admiration ; impressions which were enhanced by the grave and 
gentle courtesy of the doctor's manner, the faultless ease which 
characterized his gestures, and the precise simplicity of his dress. 

Madame Mirabel turned almost brusquely towards him as he ap- 
peared, with a marked increase of alacrity. For a moment she 
looked pleased and eager ; then she performed the ceremony of 
introduction in her usual indifferent style, and relapsed into taci- 
turnity, leaving her two guests to improve the occasion of mak- 
ing each other's acquaintance at their leisure. At first, as was 
only natural, the conversation was confined to civilities. Dr. 
Lancaster said very little ; Mrs. Palliser, inclined to be more ex- 
pansive, being thus forced to take the lead. She talked of the 
neighborhood and its bracing climate ; hoped he would soon have 
time to explore the surrounding country ; trusted that he was 
comfortably installed in his house, and had good servants ; and 
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finally began to enumerate the most visitable people of ber ac- 
quaintance. The doctor received her advances with the utmost 
modesty and gratitude, and carrie'i her another cup of tea. 

" And then there are the Grants, you know," said the excellent 
lady, warming to her subject. " Jkf r. Grant is our rector ; not very 
high — but still, a little inclined that way, you know. The Chat- 
terings I dare say you've met already. Oh no — I shouldn't say 
that Mr. Grant was at all extreme ; but of course such things are 
always judged so diflFerently by diJBEerent people. It all depends 
upon what one is accustomed to. You have not met Mr. Grant yet, 
I think you said, Dr. Lancaster ?" 

" Not yet," replied the doctor, who had not said anything at all 
about it. 

" I am sure you would like him," she continued. " He is a very 
clever man, I believe — very well read, you know, and all that. 
They say his acquaintance with the Early Fathers is something 
perfectly extraordinary !" 

** I always esteem it a privilege to meet people who can tell me 
things of which I am entirely ignorant myself," said the doctor, 
smiling courteously. " Is there a Mrs. Grant ?" 

" Oh dear, yes !" answered Mrs. Palliser, to whom the idea of an 
unmarried clergyman was almost as distasteful as that of an un- 
married doctor. " Oh yes ; certainly there's a Mrs. Grant. And 
a very excellent woman she is, too ; just the right woman for a 
clergyman's wife. She's quite her husband's right hand in parish 
work. You'll no doubt come across her constantly in your visits 
among the poor. There's Mrs. Chattering, too ; most indefatiga- 
ble, I believe she is, and so generous in the way of medicines, you 
know, to those who require keeping up but can't afford to pay. 
You're sure to meet her soon, if you haven't done so already," 
added Mrs. Palliser, with a little laugh. 

Dr. Lancaster raised his eyebrows with a slightly whimsical ex- 
pression. " I have been here scarcely a month," he said, " and I 
have already thrown no fewer than fourteen medicine-bottles out 
of the windows of different cottages, and taken good care that 
they should break, too. I never asked who the charitable donor 
was, but I know that the contents of the bottles were exceedingly 
pernicious to my patients." 

** Well, Dr. Lancaster, you have done for yourself, then !" cried 
Mrs. Palliser, laughing gayly. " Poor Mrs. Chattering ; no wonder 
she — " Here the good lady stopped short on the brink of an indis- 
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cretion. " Well, no doubt you were quite right ; oh, perfectly 
right, of course. Mrs. Chattering is a woman of the very best in- 
tentions, but she is a little peculiar perhaps — she has her little 
weaknesses, you know, like the rest of us. I do think, however, 
that vou will like the Grants." 

" I have no doubt I shall," replied the doctor, courteously. " It 
is in the power of a rector's wife to be a mcJst efficient help to a 
medical man — supposing that she does not lay claim to any pre- 
rogative in connection with the pharmacopoeia," he added, with a 
grave smile. "Every parish clergyman ought to have a wife, 
supposing his choice a wise one." 

" I thoroughly agree with you," replied Mrs. Palliser, cordially. 
" And I hope you do not limit your approval of marriage to the 
case of clergymen," she ventured to add, with a beaming smile. 

" By no means," said the doctor, seriously. " No man should 
go through life — unmarried." 

Both ladies darted a look at him. " Then why don't you marry 
yourself ?" was the question which arose in Mrs. Palliser's mind ; 
though of course she did not give utterance to it. Madame Mira- 
bel's glance was one of swift inquiry, as though she sought to read 
the thought that was passing in his mind ; and a momentary pause 
ensued. Then Madame Mirabel suddenly rose. 

" Excuse me one moment," she said, hastily ; " I am just going 
to see my husband." 

She had passed out before Dr. Lancaster had time to open the 
door for her, and the two were left alone. Then Mrs. Palliser 
said, 

" I am sorry to hear that Dr. Mirabel is in such a sad state." 

" Yes," replied the other. " He is very ill. But he may still 
last some time, with proper care." 

" I feel very glad to think that he is in such good hands," said 
Mrs. Palliser. 

" His is scarcely a case in which the best of doctors can be of 
much service," was the reply. " He has a better doctor than I am 
— his indomitable cheerfulness. It is strange, the influence that 
mind has over matter. I have known some men who have almost 
seemed to keep themselves alive for months by the mere force of 
their own powerful wills. A sick man who makes up his mind he 
is going to die lessens his chances of life very materially. This is 
often noticed among Eastern nations — Turks and Hindoos, for in- 
stance. The curious thing about our friend up-stairs is that he 
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does not cling to life — he scarcely seems anxious to recover ; and 
yet this very indifference, coupled with his remarkable curiosity 
as to the experiences which lie before him after the inevitable 
change has come, induces a cheerfulness and equanimity eminently 
favorable to him from a pathological point of view. It is in 
many ways a very unusual case, and one that interests me very 
deeply." 

" How wonderful !" exclaimed Mrs. Palliser. 

" He is altogether a most interesting man," continued Dr. Lan- 
caster. " He has a cultivated mind, and a sweetness of disposition 
that is very winning. By-the-way, he was speaking to me just 
now of a young gentleman who I fancy must be your son — a 
Mr. Gerard Palliser, He seems to have taken a great liking to 
him." 

" Oh yes, to be sure," said Mrs. Palliser, smiling. " Gerard told 
me he had been to see him lately." 

" And I hope he will continue his visits, so long as he does not 
excite or fatigue the patient," replied Dr. Lancaster. 

" Of course," assented Mrs. Palliser.. " I am delighted to think 
Gerard can be of any use to him, poor young man. Well, I am 
glad he is so well off for kind, sympathetic friends. It is most 
fortunate for him, I am sure, that you should have settled in the 
neighborhood." 

It was curious that neither of them seemed to include the sick 
man's wife in the number of his sympathizers -, and yet no one 
could say that she was remiss in her duties to him. She was as 
careful and conscientious in their discharge as though she had 
been a qualified hospital-nurse $ and if her manners to the world 
were somewhat cold — what then ? All women do not wear their 
hearts upon their sleeves. And there could be ho doubt that her 
husband, at any rate, was very fond of her. 

She came back shortly afterwards, and Mrs. Palliser rose to 
take her leave. Chilled by her hostess's reserve, she was delight- 
ed to have met Dr. Lancaster, who, with* an apology for not hav- 
ing called earlier, begged permission to repair his error in a day 
or two ; and she had suddenly conceived a great interest in Dr. 
Mirabel. This was often the way with the excellent lady. Any 
strong appeal to her sympathy made a breach in her prejudices at 
once, bringing out all that was warm and genial in her nature, and 
converting her there and then into an enthusiastic partisan ; and 
in the present case her new-born kindness for the sick man was 
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mucli increased by her sorrow that he should be tied to such a 
very objectionable wife. 

It was a bright, sunshiny afternoon, and the moorland looked 
very beautiful in its covering of gold and purple. Mrs. Palliser, 
enjoying the fresh breeze, and full of her own thoughts, stepped 
almost jauntily along, smiling graciously upon the little rustics as 
they pulled their forelocks to her, and running over in her mind 
the account of her experiences with which she intended to regale 
her husband that evening at dinner. At last she arrived at the 
turning which led to her house — a lane running at right angles to 
the road she had been traversing; and there, at the comer, she 
met a lady coming from the opposite direction. The lady was 
thin, and faded, and rather short, with light eyes and hair that 
had once been flaxen ; she was richly and expensively dressed, and 
wore a handsome ostrich feather in her bonnet, and altogether 
looked like a lady in very comfortable circumstances indeed. We 
have heard of her already, and we have met her daughter. 

" Ah, Mrs. Palliser !" she exclaimed, holding out her delicately 
gloved hand with an empresse air. 

"Ah, Mrs. Chattering!" said the other lady, in the same ^breath. 

"And so you're taking a walk," remarked the new-comer, in a 
thin, sharp voice. " It's a delicious day, isn't it ? One almost gets 
tired of the sunshine, I declare. I've just been my rounds, and 
I'm positively tired to death. Ah, my dear Mrs. Palliser, I think 
you're perfectly right never to go near cottagers. Of all ungrate- 
ful, stupid, obstinate people — and then, you know, they vnll keep 
their windows shut ; just think of that, now, on a day like this, so 
you may imagine what the air's like inside — and it's no use my 
saying anything, for they don't listen if I do ; I positively think 
they prefer bad smells to fresh air. I know what I should do if I 
had my way with them ; and oh, what do you think ? No fewer 
than three of my medicine-bottles thrown away, out of the win- 
dows, Mrs. Palliser — such wicked waste, and such impertinence, 
you know ; the people actually have no shame, my dear, and when 
they have they tell such shocking falsehoods — really I quite de- 
spair of them sometimes, and when I tell Mr. Chattering about it 
he only laughs and says I had better appeal to the new doctor, a 
man we none of us know anything about, which oughtn't to be the 
case with one's medical man. Not that he isn't a gentlemanly- 
looking person, and I dare say knows his business, but when it's a 
question of somebody who's got to come into your very house and 
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bedrooms, my dear, I do think we ought to know everything there 
is to be known about him before we call him in." 

Here Mrs. Chattering paused for breath ; and Mrs. Palliser re- 
marked : 

"But I have just been having a most agreeable conversation 
with Dr. Lancaster, Mrs. Chattering. I think myself he's a delight- 
ful man, and — " 

" Have you really ?" inteiTupted Mrs. Chattering, eagerly. 
" What a pity I didn't happen to meet you first ; you might have 
told him about those wicked people throwing away my medicine- 
bottles. As a doctor he would naturally sympathize with me, and 
no doubt a word from him would go a long way, for cottagers 
think such a deal of doctors, you know, and — oh, by-the-bye, where 
did you see him ? Nobody ill at home, I hope ? We haven't had 
an illness in our house for years, my dear, and I can't help think- 
ing it's a sort of acknowledgment from Providence of my labors 
among the poor, because, you see, we're told that the poor we shall 
have always with us, and — ^no, that isn't it — oh, it's about giving 
to the poor being the same as lending to the Lord, you know — not 
that I approve of always bringing Scripture in as Methodists do, 
but it seems a case in point — ^and where did you say you met Dr. 
Lancaster just now ?" 

" It was at Madame Mirabel's," replied Mrs. Palliser. " Her 
poor husband is very ill, you know, and he seems such a dear, 
sweet man from what I hear — " 

" Madame Mirabel's !" exclaimed Mrs. Chattering, opening her 
eyes. " My dear Mrs. Palliser, I hadn't a notion you knew the 
Mirabels. Surely they're not — a — the proper sort of people to 
know much of. They never, go to church, or give anything that / 
ever heard of to the missionaries, and what they have to live upon 
Pm sure / don't know, though I suppose they must have some- 
thing, for I haven't actually heard of their running into debt for 
their butcher's-meat ; but still, you see, they are so different from 
all the rest of us, and I've been so terrified lest dear Rosie should 
meet the woman anywhere — of course her husband, as you say, is 
confined to his room — for I'm sure she can't be a nice woman, all 
full of those horrid socialistic, infidel notions that one picks up 
abroad, I expect — ^" 

" Well, I can't say I admire Madame Mirabel particularly myself, 
dear Mrs. Chattering," interrupted Mrs. Palliser, " and certainly I 
don't think she would be a very suitable companion for dear Rosie. 
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But I believe her husband is really a very charming man, and as 
she is almost always with him there is not much chance of Rosie 
coming across her." 

" Why, you didn't see Dr. Mirabel, did you ?" inquired' Mrs. 
Chattering. " How do you know he's so charming ?" 

" I only spoke according to Dr. Lancaster's account," said Mrs. 
Palliser, deprecatingly. 

" Oh !" exclaimed Mrs. Chattering, as much as to say that she 
didn't think much of that authority. " Well, that is only one man 
we know nothing about vouching for another man we know noth- 
ing about; for I don't suppose there are a dozen people in the 
place who ever spoke to Dr. Mirabel at all. Besides, my dear, 
there's no knowing — very likely they used to know each other 
abroad ; we know what life abroad is in some of those countries — 
India, you know, and all, that — and there's no doubt that Madame 
Mirabel's a handsome woman according to some tastes, and it's 
only natural that a man like Dr. Lancaster should admire her. Oh 
no,^^ in deprecation of Mrs. Palliser's look of indignant protest, 
" of course I'm not hinting at any love affair, because we none of 
us know anything about it ; I only say that if all these people did 
know each other abroad, why, you see, they might have met before 
the Mirabels were married, and there's no knowing, you see, be- 
cause we really kn*ow so very little about any of them that it's just 
as well to be on our guard, especially those of us who have chil- 
dren, for there's nothing so bad as insidious example — " 

" Really, my dear Mrs. Chattering," interposed Mrs. Palliser, " I 
think you are scarcely justified in expressing such very injurious 
suspicions. Indeed, I am sure you are mistaken. I must be going 
on now ; but do let me advise you to make Dr. Lancaster's ac- 
quaintance yourself as soon as possible, and whatever you do don't 
forget to speak to him about those medicine-bottles." 

Good Mrs. Palliser was totally unable to resist that last little bit 
of mischief. Mrs. Chattering, not unaccustomed to be pulled up 
in mid-career, took her dismissal good-humoredly enough, and the 
two ladies parted on smiling terms. Little did either of them sus- 
pect the strange events which were destined to follow the very 
ordinary occurrences of that afternoon, and the part that two at 
least of our acquaintances were to take in them. 
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CHAPTER V 
"the influence op the man himself" 

Dr. Lancaster lost no time in paying his promised visit to the 
Pallisers, where he made a very favorable impression upon the 
whole family. The two ladies were charmed with the deferential 
courtesy of his manners. Mr. Palliser, intellectually a very lazy 
man, and taking but small interest in literary and scientific subjects, 
appreciated the breadth and ease of his conversation upon the 
topics of the day ; even the critical Gerard was attracted by him, 
though not at first. It was only when Dr. Lancaster, in the course 
of discussing some phase of village life, dropped a rather abstract 
remark about the influence of ideals on social and individual prog- 
ress, that the youth recognized in him a kindred intellect. 

The interest that Gerard took in the Mirabels was now shared by 
his parents. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that it was 
of the same kind in both cases. With the elder people the feeling 
took the form of natural human sympathy, tempered by many a 
head-shake at the heterodoxy of the sufferer himself, and still more 
strongly by the unconquerable dislike of Mrs. Palliser for his wife. 
" It is impossible for me to like such a cold, unwomanly person, 
Marmaduke," she would say, regretfully. Gerard would remark 
that Madame Mirabel was cold because she had been treated coldlv, 
and the two would thereupon launch out into a labored wrangle 
about the interaction of causes and effects, in which the poor lady 
would flounder hopelessly for about five minutes, and then have to 
give it up. Gerard's interest was of a more analytical order. The 
character of Madame Mirabel excited his attention and curiosity ; 
it was complex, unusual ; it afforded an attractive subject for study 
and investigation. Added to this was a sincere admiration for 
what he had called the lady's heroism — the stoical intrepidity of 
her bearing under circumstances so painful and so distressing ; and 
if any one had been foolish enough to hint that such admiration 
was at all heightened or buttressed up by a consciousness of the 
lady's beauty, he would have met with the most untempered scorn. 
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With regard to Dr. Mirabel, Gerard's feelings were somewhat sim- 
pler. He had contracted a cordial friendship with the dying man, 
and did what he could to keep him cheerful. He liked him and he 
pitied him. He was also very curious to hear that theory of his 
about the continuity of existence — a hypothesis utterly unsup- 
ported, as far as he knew, by any scientific sanction whatever ; but 
the prospect of argument attracted him, and he began to look for- 
ward quite eagerly to hearing all that Dr. Mirabel had to say upon 
the subject. 

The opportunity soon came. He was a tolerably regular visitor 
now, and was on fairly familiar terms with both of them. A 
week or so after Dr. Lancaster's call he strolled round about five 
o'clock, in expectation of a cup of tea. Madame Mirabel was in 
the drawing-room with her hat on. 

•"I'm so glad you've come," she said, in her straightforward 
fashion, as he entered. She had been wearing a strangely preoccu- 
pied look when his knock was heard, and this now gave place to a 
bright, frank smile of pleasure. Gerard wondered that he never 
properly remarked before how handsome she really was. 

" Then please give me some tea," he returned, sinking into a 
chair. "You're looking wonderfully well to-day, Madame Mira- 
bel." 

" Yes, I manage to keep up," she replied, indifferently. 
" How is the doctor ?" asked Gerard. 

" Wonderfully well 'too, considering," said his wife. " He is 
better and stronger to-day than he has been for weeks." 

" I'm delighted to hear it," said Gerard. " Has Lancaster been 

yet?" 

" Dr. Lancaster has just left," said Madame Mirabel. " And now 
you have come. You are both very good to us." 

She raised her eyes and looked full at him as she said this. 
There was something almost electrical in the straight flash of her 
blue eyes, and Gerard felt a momentary shock from the force of it. 

"You know there's nothing I wouldn't do for you," he said, 

curtly. 

" It was your kindness to my husband I was thinking of," she 
replied, with all her usual reserve ; " and I am now going to take 
advantage of it to go out and get a little fresh air. I've been 
in-doors for two days, and feel nearly stifled." 

"I'll gladly sit with Dr. Mirabel while you are away," said 
Gerard, putting his cup down. 
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" Thank you," said Madame Mirabel, rising. " You're sure you 
won't think me rude ? I positively pine for a breeze." 

" You couldn't be rude if you tried to," exclaimed Gerard, almost 
impulsively. 
\ A somewhat sardonic curl played upon her lips as she wondered 
whether Gerard's mother would be ready to indorse that opinion. 
" I should indeed be inhuman were I to treat you with anything 
but the sincerest gratitude," she replied, with one of her sudden 
smiles, as she held out her ungloved hand. There was something 
strangely attractive about the woman when the hidden fire broke 
every now and then through the mask of her habitual coldness. 
Then she went swiftly out, leaving Gerard to go up-stairs alone to 
her husband's room. 

Dr. Mirabel was sitting at the open window with his back to the 
door, puffing a medicated cigarette. He put his hand up over the 
back of the chair to greet Gerard without altering his position, 
while Gerard, with his unfailing consideration, sat down beside him 
silently. There was no necessity for any salutations between the 
two, and it was uniformly Gerard's object to save his friend as 
much exertion as he could. 

" I knew you would come," said Mirabel, at last. " I have been 
reading that little book of yours — ^you remember ? It is good — it 
is very good. He was a wise man, your Monsieur Arnold. Per- 
haps I shall meet him some day, and then I will tell him about 
you." 

" I should hope you'd find some rather more interesting subject 
than that," said Gerard, smiling. 

" I don't think so," said the other, brightly. " I should never 
have known him but for you. Has my wife gone out ?" 

" Yes," said Gerard. 

**Ah, poor Julie !" breathed Mirabel, with a sigh. "It is very 
hard for her. She think that when I die we shall never meet 
again. She is wrong — quite wrong. But I cannot convince her, 
and so — what will you ? It is a great pity — a very great pity for 
us both." 

" I wish you'd give me a chance of being convinced," said Gerard, 
seizing his opportunity. " Tell me what this theory of yours is. 
The idea interests me deeply, and I am quite open to conviction." 

" Yes, I think you are," exclaimed Dr. Mirabel, with animation. 
"Well, I will tell you if you like, and then you can form your 
judgment. But first please give me another cigarette." 
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Grerard reached him the box, struck a vesta for him, and shook 
up his cushions. Mirabel threw himself back in his chair with a 
sigh expressive of content. He paused thoughtfully for a minute 
or so, and then said, slowly : 

" You want to know on what I base my belief in a continuation 
of life after the death of the body. In one word : I base it on the 
fact that we have two bodies, and not one only." 

" Two bodies ?" exclaimed Gerard, surprised. 

" First of all," continued Mirabel, " we are confronted with a 
fact we cannot deny, but which has to be accounted for. I mean 
Consciousness. Life is wonderful enough, life is a great mystery, 
but Consciousness occupies a higher plane even than life. Many 
things have life that are not conscious of their own existence. 

" Now, we need not perplex ourselves by attempting to analyze 
Consciousness, as do the psychologists of the day. They talk 
about their percepts and their concepts and their recepts until the 
brain turns round. But there is vne phase of Consciousness that 
is important. I mean physical sensation. You want something 
more than organism to account for that. Suppose I stick a pin 
into your leg, you feel the prick, and you cry 'Aotlhl' Now, 
what part of you is it that feek^' 

" The brain, I believe," said (ierard, hesitatingly. 

" But you don't feel the prick in your head !" retorted the doc- 
tor. " You feel it in your leg. * Yet flesh and skin cannot feel all 
by themselves. They are nothing but so much matter. Where do 
they get the power to feel from ? The brain ? — the nerves ? But 
your brain and your nerves is nothing but matter, too.* They are 
nothing but the machinery. No, you want something more than 
all that, mon ami, and that is just what the maUrialistes do not 
understand." 

" Yes, I think I see that," assented Gerard. 

" Now then," resumed Dr. Mirabel, raising himself a little, with 
excitement in his eyes. " Now we come to the point. You have 
had a great scientific man in England here who offers us the true 
explanation of it all, though he does not see how far his expla- 
nation goes and what it leads to. I mean the professor Clifford. 
What does the professor Clifford say ? Why, he say that to every 
molecule of the organic matter composing your body there is 

* No instance can be mentioned in which sensation and intelligence appear 
to result from any combination of the particles of matter. — Ditgald Stewart. 
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attached an atom of something he can't find a proper name for, 
and so he call it mind-stuff. Just think what that means. The 
mind-stuff is coextensive with the material of our body, atom for 
atom, point for point; as inextricably mixed up with it as sugar 
that is dissolved in water — we are very fond of eau sucree, you 
know, we Frenchmen — or as oxygen and hydrogen are in the 
water they form together. Now do you see why your leg feels 
the pain when it is pricked? Thus we have two bodies, and as 
they are mathematically coextensive with each other, coinciding 
each to each, as you say in the geometry, it follows that the one 
you can't see must be the exact facsimile of the one you can. It 
is the mind-body which thinks, by which we move and feel. And 
you cannot separate the two — unless you commit murder — any 
more than you can separate the sugar from the water without a 
chemical precipitation. It is only by death that the separation can 
take place, and then the mind-body is set free." 

" But how can you tell that it survives the death of the material 
body ?" asked Gerard. 

" What is there to kill it ?" replied the doctor. " Do you think 
your knives or your bullets or your poisons can touch the so subtle 
material of the mind ? * It is intaj^ible i You might as well try 
and grasp the faint specks and threads of gossamer you see mov- 
ing in front of your eyes. Besides, its survival has been proved 
a thousand thousand times. Peo'ple believe not all the stories 
that are told of apparitions after death or at the moment of death. 
They are right, because they do not understand how such things 
can be. Well, here is the explanation. I tell you, such cases are 
too numerous, too well-authenticated by many competent and trust- 
worthy witnesses, to be pooh-poohed. What they call a ghost is 
simply the mind-body of a person whose material body is dead. 
It is the real man^ set free from the gross substance which encum- 
bered him. I do not believe a great deal I find in the Bible, but 
I find in my theory an explanation of some of it. Take what is 
related of Jesus Christ after he was dead. He reappeared, he was 
recognized, he passed bodily through a wooden door that was fast 
shut. Well, that was the mind-body of him, a facsimile of the 

* When we reflect on the difference between the operations of mind and 
the qualities of matter, it appears much more wonderful that the two substances 
should be so intimately united as we find them actually to be, than to suppose 
that the former may exist in a conscious and intelligent state when separated 
from the latter. — Dugald Steioart. 
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dead material body, independent of space and material obstacles. 
Or take Saint Paul. He knew all about it; he agree with me. 
' There is a natural body and there is a spiritual body,' says Saint 
Paul. Here I give you the scientific theory which proves he is 
right. And, ah, he is like me. fie want to be free from it. He 
long for the separation. • * the miserable I am !* he says, * who 
will deliver me from this dead body of mine ' ?" 

" It sounds as though it ought to be true," said Gerard, reflect- 
ively. 

" It is true," replied Mirabel. " It explains an enormous num- 
ber of things that can be explained no other way. Think what 
it means, now, in some of its details. Every corpuscle of blood, 
every spherule of bodily humor, has its counterpart of mind-stuff. 
What mystery, now, is there in the heredity, in the reappearance 
in your character and mine of the idiosyncrasies of our parents 
or even our most remotest ancestors? Where is the diflBculty 
people see in the influence of mind upon matter and matter upon 
mind? The professor Tyndall says that the passage from the 
physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of consciousness 
is unthinkable. Is it so now? We feel with our minds, they say. 
True; for we cannot touch the tiniest spot of our bodies that is 
free from mind-stuff. And the mind-stuff dominates everything. 
It cheats the body, and uses it like the lump of clay it is. You 
have heard of hypnotism ? Well, you know, the great hypnotists 
can apply a Spanish blister to a patient who is under their influ- 
ence, and if they tell him it is vaseline or cold-cream, not only 
will he believe it, but the effect of the blister upon the skin will 
be that of cold-cream and not of a blister. Or they may put cold- 
cream on him and tell him it is Spanish-fly, and immediately the 
skin will inflame and smart and develop a frightful sore. That is 
produced by the mind of one man acting upon the mind of another 
man, and his mind acting upon his body. Yes, the body is the 
drudge, the servant, the heavy weight; it suffers, it is abused, 
it has to work, and it gradually wears out; then the mind, the 
strong, pure, subtle mind-body, which is the real essence of the 
man, is released from its degrading companionship, and revels in 
its new-found liberty." 

" I don't quite grasp it all yet," observed Gerard, after a pause. 
" The difference between mind and matter is so essential that it is 
diflScult to see how one can act upon the other. One is tangible, 
the other belongs to a different category — you can't class them 
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together. The idea of mind acting on matter or matter acting on 
mind seems as absurd to me as to say you could catch a thought 
and shut it up in a cage like a canary/' 

"Quite so," replied the doctor; "that is simply because you 
haven't realized all that is implied in the expression * mind-stuff.' 
You look upon it as a figure of speech.* That is just what it is 
not. Mind is matter, only in a form so subtle as entirely to escape 
our senses under ordinary conditions. You would not deny the 
materiality of oxygen or carbonic acid, would you, simply because 
you cannot carve it with a knife? And yet either might very 
easily kill you, mon ami, one as well as the other." 

" But if mind is in fact material, it might be destroyed, just as 
the body is," objected Gerard. 

" That is the very reason it cannot be, mon cher Gerard," replied 
the doctor ; " surely you forget that matter is indestructible ?" 

" But in its entirety, as a mind-body, it might be — just as the 
visible body is when its parts are disintegrated after death," said 
Gerard, annoyed at his mistake. 

" That of course is possible," acknowledged Mirabel, " but only 
under conditions too remote from our experience for us to judge 
of. What is certain to me is that the mind-body survives its sep- 
aration from the visible body, and further than that I do not care 
to go. I am quite willing to take my chance of what may become 
of me in the far future. Perhaps there are other changes in store 
— countless changes, even. Well, let them come. I shall welcome 
all, in view of the great experiences that they will bring." 

Dr. Mirabel laid his head back upon the cushions, a little ex- 
hausted by his efforts. Gerard remained silent, thinking over 
what he had heard. Of course he was far from being convinced, 
but the doctor's theories were new to him, and he felt attracted to 
them in spite of his predispositions to the contrary. Anyhow, 
for Mirabel's sake, he determined that he would not pursue the 
subject further on that day. 

" I'm awfully obliged to you for telling me all this," he said at 
last. "You've given me a great deal to think of. Now you'd 
better rest, and not talk any more." 

The doctor smiled. " And you may give me some lemonade, if 
you please," he said. " I feel rather thirsty. It's on the table just 
outside the door." 

Gerard brought him the liquid, and the invalid drank it eagerly. 
" Ah, that is good," he said. " When the vitality is low, the 
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simplest pleasures are the most enjoyed. What is the time just 
now ?" 

" A quarter-past six," said Gerard, glancing at the clock. 

" Julie will be soon back now," remarked the doctor. 

" I wonder whether it would hurt you to go out a little," sug- 
gested Gerard. " We're having a wonderful spell of fine weather ; 
it might even do you good to have an occasional drive." 

" Yes, it might — it is possible," said the other, doubtfully. " I 
will ask my good Lancaster the next time he come." 

" You like him, don't you ?" aske^ Gerard. 

" Mais oui,^^ replied Mirabel. *' He is one of the best men I have 
known. He do me great good ; I am better, now, for some days 
past. I feel more strong, more light. 1 think it is the influence 
of the man himself. He seems to understand me, somehow, and 
he make me confide myself in him altogether. You have seen him 
—Jiein .^" 

" He was calling at our place the other day," said Gerard. 
" Yes, I liked what 1 saw of him very much." 

" I think I feel like dozing," said Mirabel, after a pause. " I will 
shut the eyes for a little. Ah, I love the open air. It must be 
good to die out-of-doors." 

" I don't believe you're going to die at all," said Gerard, on the 
spur of the moment. 

" Quien sabe .^' murmured the other, lying comfortably back with 
closed eyes. 

In a few minutes he was asleep. Gerard, struck by some subtle 
— perhaps imaginary — alteration in his appearance, sat and watched 
him silently. The man really was looking better. He seemed 
stronger, too; his cough had scarcely troubled him at all the whole 
afternoon, and there was less hectic brightness on his cheek. Yet 
it was scarcely possible, thought Gerard, that he should really re- 
cover. AVhat disease gave rise to more fallacious hopes than con- 
sumption, or allowed its victim the enjoyment of better spirits or 
more delusive gleams of returning vigor ? And it was known to be 
incurable, when past a certain stage. 

Then a curious thought struck him, suggested by the sleeping 
man's own theory. Had this intangible, powerful, mysterious 
wraith he believed in — this unseen mind-body, this double of one's 
self — any potency to arrest or to hasten the dissolution of the 
material frame? Surely, in a union so close, so intimate, there 
must be mutual influences — nay, there were — and, that being so, 
4 
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it was clear that the stronger must prevail in the long-run. To 
what end, then, was this influence being exerted in Dr. Mirabel's 
own case : was it working for life or for death ? 

Here another thought occurred to him. In the case of hypno- 
tism referred to by Mirabel, there was the fact of one man's mind 
acting indirectly upon some one else's body — through the medium, 
that is, of the mind of the patient himself. Could this throw any 
light upon the matter ? Of course he might be mistaken altogether. 
The apparent improvement might exist in his imagination only. 
He had not the eye of an expert, and his judgment was worth 
next to nothing. Still it se*emed undeniable that, when he had 
seen him some weeks previously, the day he had met Madame 
Mirabel on Gibbet Hill, the patient was to all appearance dying 
rapidly. At that time he had been under Dr. Lancaster for no 
more than a few days, and it was no secret that the physician had 
had a bad opinion of his case. Now there was a decided improve- 
ment; an improvement so gradual as to have been almost imper- 
ceptible, but, at the stage where it had by then arrived, scarcely to 
be mistaken. Mirabel himself bore witness to it, and had used 
the remarkable words, " I think it is the influence of the man him- 
self." 

Looking out of the window at this point, Gerard's eye fell 
upon the figure of Madame Mirabel approaching from a distance. 
Mirabel still slept. The time for departure had come, and, noise- 
lessly leaving the room, Gerard went down-stairs, let himself out at 
the front door, and started briskly off to meet the lady. Apparently 
lost in thought, she did not see him till he was close upon her. Then 
she glanced up in surprise. 

"I saw you coming back, from the window," he said, as he came 
up. " The doctor's asleep." 

" Asleep ?" she echoed, quickly. " What made him go to sleep, 
I wonder?" 

" He seemed a little tired, I think," replied Gerard, " and he 
dropped off quite comfortable about a quarter of an hour ago. Of 
course I didn't leave him till I saw you coming." 

" How did he strike you ?" inquired Madame Mirabel, with a 
side-glance. 

" He seems to me considerably better," said Gerard. " It may 
be my fancy — but I thought his complexion looked healthier, and 
he scarcely coughed at all." 

" I told you he was pretty well to-day," said Madame Mirabel, 
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slackening her pace. " I suppose you found him in as good spirits 
as usual ?^' 

** I saw an improvement there, too," replied Gerard. " He was 
quite cheerful, without any of that feverish gayety I noticed in him 
formerly. He's sleeping beautifully now. He told me he thought 
it was Dr. Lancaster who had done him good. He says he has no 
end of confidence in him." 

" Ah ! I shouldn't wonder," said Madame Mirabel, briefly. 

Gerard glanced at her. as she walked beside him, and was struck 
by her preoccupied expression. She looked like a person trying to 
solve some perplexing enigma. At last she said : 

" Do you know Dr. Lancaster ? I forget." 

" Only very slightly," he replied. " But I shall no doubt see 
more of him in future." 

" Do," she said, with a certain incisiveness in her voice. " Cul- 
tivate his acquaintance. Talk to him." 

" There is no reason why I should not," answered Gerard, mild- 
ly surprised. " He rather interests me." 

" I should like to know his real opinion of my husband," said 
Madame Mirabel, as though with an effort. " Do you seriously 
think he's doing him any good ?" 

"It appears so," said Gerard. **I will certainly talk to him. 

^ No doubt you are anxious to know what his opinion is. But I 

should think he is far likelier to be open with you than with me." 

" There's no knowing," replied Madame Mirabel. " Gaston is 
better — what has he done to him ? I know he hasn't altered the 
treatment in any way. Of course 1 am anxious to learn all I can. 
He may say more to you — but one can't tell. You will do what I. 
ask, won't you ?" 

She turned upon him another of those penetrating flashes of her 
blue eyes that had so strange a power. Gerard's heart seemed to 
give a great leap.. ** You know there is nothing that I would not 
do for you," he said, in a fervent undertone. " I am entirely at 
your disposal — now and always." 

She gave him her hand in silence. And as he walked home that 
evening, he was conscious of a sensation within his breast which 
puzzled him very sorely — a sensation to which, up till that fateful 
hour, he had b^en a total stranger. 



CHAPTER VI 

A FLUTTER IN THE DOVE-COT 

Just about this time it occurred to Mrs. Palliser that, the 
weather being so warm and seasonable, she might fitly invite a few 
friends to drink tea with her in her pretty garden ; and cards were 
accordingly issued to that effect. Privately, however, the good 
lady warned them that it was not to be a garden-party, properly so 
called. It was not Mrs. Palliser's way to give pretentious enter- 
tainments. What she enjoyed was getting a few friendly acquaint- 
ances round her for a confidential chat ; for the good lady's confi- 
dences were apt to be of a somewhat open and expansive nature, 
and the more people she intrusted with her innocent secrets and 
reflections the happier she felt. And just then she longed to re- 
lieve her mind of many things that were pressing on it in regard 
to the Mirabels. She did not dare, of course, to send Madame 
Mirabel a card ; the serious condition of the lady's husband alone 
rendered that unnecessary ; besides, it was clear that if Madame ' 
Mirabel herself were present she could scarcely be made the sub- 
ject of general conversation. The Chatterings were of course in- 
cluded, Mrs. Palliser deeming it no more than her duty to give 
Gerard every possible opportunity of furthering his acquaintance 
with dear Rosie. 

Mrs. Palliser was a passed-mistress in all matters pertaining to 
domestic elegances. Her rooms were always prettily arranged, 
being tastefully adorned with such hangings, fittings, curios and 
the like as contributed to the best effect without giving them the 
appearance of a broker's shop. Her husband, too, had a pretty 
taste in Sheraton and Chippendale furniture, in which he invested 
very effectively from time to time ; while Mrs. Palliser was partic- 
ularly fastidious about her crockery-ware, and vowed she could not 
drink out of anything but the very thinnest and most delicate china. 
The same nicety of appointment, as might be expected, prevailed 
in the garden ; nowhere were there trimmer flower-beds, more vel- 
vety lawns, better-kept shrubberies, or more brilliant flowers tbau 
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Mrs. Palliser could boast. All things considered, then, she was in 
an unusually complacent frame of mind as she sat under her spread- 
ing cedar-tree one sunny afternoon, awaiting the arrival of her 
guests. Very handsome and graceful did the elderly lady look 
in her lace cap with a bright ribbpn here and there, and delicate 
ruffles of the same material at her throat and wrists ; very much in 
keeping with the scene around her — bright with the brightness of 
maturity, like her own garden — and happy in the consciousness 
that not one of her friends could display so daintily elegant a tea- 
table as she had now before her. 

The first to arrive, by no means to her regret, were the rector and 
his wife. The Rev. Theophilus Grant was a rather tall, f attish man, 
with a double chin, and eyes that yearned at everybody in a cler- 
ically affectionate sort of way which many of the ladies thought 
very sweet. His wife was an energetic, large-boned woman with 
smooth black hair and a decided look about the lower jaw ; great 
at mothers'-meetings, village concerts, bazaars, and school-treats; 
excellent in her own walk in life, and not too domineering over her 
husband. They were a well-matched pair upon the whole, and 
Mrs. Palliser was very fond of them. 

" How do you do, Mrs. Palliser ?" said the rector's wife, advan- 
cing swiftly towards her hostess. " Such a charming afternoon — 
your garden looks perfectly lovely. Quite the prettiest garden in 
the place, I always say." 

" How do you do .^" chimed in the rector in his most unctuous 
tones, with his head insinuatingly on one side. " So glad to see 
you, I'm sure." 

" Hasn't it turned out a fine day ?" said Mrs. Palliser, when the 
reverend couple were safely seated near her. " My husband will 
be here directly. I hope you don't find the sun too hot, dear Mrs. 
Grant ?" 

" Oh, not at all," replied Mrs. Grant, with the air of one who 
considered herself quite independent of the weather. ** I like the 
heat; it seems to give me new life. Why, we're the first arrivals! 
I hope we haven't come too soon ?" 

" My dear Mrs. Grant !" exclaimed the hostess, indignantly. 

"I hope that Mr. Palliser is quite well — and Mr. Gerard," re- 
marked the rector, anxiously. 

"Oh, quite, thank you," said Mrs. Palliser. "And how did 
your treat go off last Wednesday — it was last Wednesday, wasn't 
\\A I was so sorry I couldn't be there." 
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"Yes, indeed, we missed you terribly," said the rector's wife, 
with more politeness than sincerity ; for Mrs. Palliser had never 
honored a school-treat with her presence in her life. " Oh, it was 
a great success; that is, if one may judge by the amount of buns 
the children ate. How they can digest such food is a perfect mys- 
tery to me ; Fd as soon stuff myself with pin-cushions, I declare. 
However, it doesn't seem to have done them any harm. Then, 
you know, we had games and races, and Theophilus had to be um- 
pire ; but of course he knew nothing of the rules, and some of his 
decisions were— But dear me, who in the world is this ?" 

Mrs. Palliser, relieved at the interruption, for she took no man- 
ner of interest in school-treats and was beginning to feel slightly 
bored, turned her head in the direction indicated. 

"It looks like an old witch," remarked the rector, tittering. 

" Why, it's old Mrs. Palliser, 1 declare !" exclaimed the hostess, 
as that venerable lady was seen approaching at a short distance. 
The rector blushed ; but the extraordinary appearance of the new- 
comer certainly afforded some excuse for his hasty expression. 
She was wearing a rather short and very skimpy dress, while on 
her head reposed an enormous cotton sun-bonnet, which entirely 
hid her face, and so far made up in usefulness for what it lacked 
in beauty. Mrs. Palliser looked absolutely horrified; but the 
visitors, as in duty bound, rose from their seats, and hastened to 
pay their respects. The old lady, apparently quite unconscious pf 
the strange figure she presented, received them with courtesies of 
the utmost dignity, and loftily declined the rector's arm. 

" I need the support of no man, sir, as yet," she said, with tre- 
mendous stateliness ; " I trust to my own good stick." But she 
graciously suffered herself to be escorted to an easy chair, and 
took her seat upon it with the air of a duchess -dowager, at the 
very least. 

Poor Mrs. Palliser, for a few moments, looked the picture of 
distress. The bright lawn, the pretty flower-beds, the exquisite 
tea-service with its dainty porcelain and gleaming silver, her own 
tasteful, well-appointed dress — all, all was ruined by that awful 
bonnet. No fairer scene, surely, was ever spoiled by so hideous, so 
ridiculous a blemish. Even the rector and his wife, though of 
course they were too polite to smile, were evidently alive to the 
absurdity, and the poor lady's mortification was extreme. A some- 
what embarrassed silence fell upon the group ; no one could think 
of an appropriate remark, and the situation grew somewhat strained. 
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" Is this a party ?" suddenly asked the old lady, breaking the 
spell. 

The abruptness of the question only disconcerted Mrs. Palliser 
the more. 

" Well, mother," she said, with a sub-acid smile, " I don't know 
what you call a party, exactly. Don't you remember my telling 
you that I had asked a few friends in to tea ?" 

" Never heard of it till this moment, ray dear," replied the old 
lady, with prompt decision. "You must have dreamt you told 
me. Not," she added, turning with a most gracious air to the 
visitors, " that I have the slightest objection. On the contrary, I 
am proud to welcome both of you." 

Mr. Grant murmured something incoherent with his usual in- 
gratiating smile, in which the words " so glad " were partly audi- 
ble. His wife laughed frankly, and said that they were very 
pleased to be there. 

" My dear mother, do you think you'll require that sun-bonnet 
all the afternoon?" said Mrs. Palliser, desperately. The other 
guests might come any moment now, and she felt she could risk 
almost anything on the chance of getting rid of it before further 
arrivals took place. 

" I'm sure I can't tell, my dear," replied the old lady, placidly, 
as she arranged her mittens. 

Mrs. Palliser cast a glance of despair at the rector's wife, who 
made no secret of her amusement. The rector, who plumed him- 
self upon his social diplomacy, thereupon offered the old lady a 
sunshade, and got promptly snubbed for his pains. 

" You don't offer your friends any tea, my dear," was her next 
remark. " I should like a cup myself too, I think." 

• " I am only waiting for a few more arrivals," said Mrs. Palliser, 
with a brave attempt at sprightliness ; " you shall soon have your 
tea, mother. The teapot will be here directly, and there are 
some of your favorite cakes, you know." The good lady was de- 
termined that her arrangements should not be interfered with, and 
the grievance of that sun-bonnet had made her bold. 

Happily, at this juncture several more guests arrived, and the 
shade of the great cedar-tree was soon pretty fully occupied. Mrs. 
Chattering and Rosie, the former gushing and eager, the latter all 
sweetness and propriety, were much en evidence ; both were among 
the rector's choicest favorites, and nothing could exceed the affec- 
tionate devotion of his greeting. Mrs. Fullerton, a very wealthy 
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widow with a person as ample as her means, then came rustling 
up to Mrs. Palliser with a condescending air, assuring her in the 
most affable manner of the delight she experienced, et cetera, and' 
BO on, and so forth ; then turned effusively to the old lady, and 
complimented her upon the unusual vigor of her constitution. 

" You're a perfect wonder, Mrs. Palliser, that you are," she ex- 
claimed ; " we younger folk may positively envy you. On such a 
sultry day, too ; I haven't known the sun so hot I don't know 
when." 

** Madam," replied the old lady, who was not accustomed to this 
tone of patronage, "we are all of us thrown into the shade when 
you are present." 

Then Mrs. Fullerton, whose bulk was a sore point, sank abruptly 
into a seat, and plunged into conversation with Miss Tabor, a sub- 
missive-looking spinster in spectacles. Several other guests ar- 
rived, all of whom were received by the old lady in her astound- 
ing bonnet with the most queenly airs; for somehow it seemed 
to have got into her head that the party was primarily and es- 
pecially her own affair, and she had a courtly word for every one. 
Those whom she remembered she addressed by name, though oc- 
casionally by the wrong name ; while in the case of one or two 
whom she had never seen before, she vowed she would have 
known them an v where. 

" We're all here no\7, I think, except Dr. Lancaster," observed 
Mrs. Palliser the younger, dispensing the tea and cakes. She was 
becoming rather amused by the unexpected airs assumed by the 
old lady, and laughingly whispered to her next neighbor that it 
was evident that she herself was deposed for the afternoon. 

" Oh ! so Dr. Lancaster is coming, is he ?" remarked Mrs. Fuller- 
ton, in a deep, manly voice. 

" He promised to drop^ in if he could," replied Mrs. Palliser, 
motioning the servants to hand round the strawberries and cream. 
" He's such a charming man ; don't you think so ? He was call- 
ing here the other day, and I liked him very much. Ah ! here 
come my husband and Gerard." 

The two were seen advancing over the lawn, and a little stir 
took place among the guests on their approach. 

" Don't move, good people, don't move," said Mr. Palliser, in 
his genial, hearty way, as he shook hands and welcomed every- 
body. " Well, rector, it's fine harvest weather, isn't it ? Ah, 
Rosie! You're always at your best, isn't she, Mrs. Chattering?" 
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Then his eye fell upon the extraordinary head-gear of his mother. 
He stopped, and glared with an expression of bewilderment all 
around. " My word !" he exclaimed, under his breath ; and a «up 
pressed titter, audible to everybody but the object of it, pervaded 
the entire group. 

** Never mmd, Marmaduke ; don't take any notice," said his 
wife hastily, in an undertone. " Have a cup of tea. Crerard dear, 
some tea ? Just hand those cakes to Mrs. FuUerton, there's a dear 
boy. Mrs. Chattering, do take some sugar with your strawberries, 
it brings out so much more flavor. I suppose you have met Dr. 
Lancaster by this time, Mr. Grant ?" 

" Oh yes," replied the rector. " He, seems a very— er — ^good- 
natured sort of man." 

" You met him first at Madame Mirabel's, I think," said Mrs. 
Chattering, turning to her hostess. " Of course ; I remember what 
we were saying, you know, when I met you that afternoon, about 
him and the Mirabels knowing each other so well." 

" What you were saying you mean, my dear Mrs. Chattering," 
corrected Mrs. Palliser, smiling. " 1 know nothing at all about it." 

" He's a very close man," said Mrs. Fullerton, helping herself to 
a substantial wedge of cake. " I've such a very open, candid nat- 
ure myself that I always distrust those reserved people. I can't 
get on with them. Why should they make a secret about them- 
selves ? 1 never make any secret about myself ! But then, in- 
deed, there's no reason why I should, which of course mayn't be 
the case with everybody." 

" Ah," assented Mrs. Chattering. " That's what / say. And 
it's the same thing precisely with the Mirabels. I can't tell you 
how good of you I thought it was to go and see Madame Mirabel 
that dav, now she's in such trouble about her husband. I don't 
reallv think I could have made the effort; in fact I haven't the 
time, what with all my poor people to look after — and they do 
take such a deal of looking after, you know — nor the strength 
either. One must take care of one's self you know, if one wants 
to do any good, and really, now, in the case of the Mirabels, who 
come from nobody knows where, and have never shown them- 
selves in the least sociable — I suppose you don't know them, do 
you, Mr. Grant ?" 

" Er — no," replied Mr. Grant, shaking his head. " The fact is I 
never call upon any new-comers before they appear in church ; and 
hitherto—" 
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" Exactly," interrupted Mrs. Chattering. " A most excellent rule ; 
most excellent. Of course, if people don't go to church it shows 
they, don't belong to us ; and one must draw the line somewhere, 
or there's no knowing where we should all find ourselves. Why, 
there have been cases where people who have been received in 
society, and no questions asked, have turned out the most dread- 
ful characters ; why, there was one person not so very long ago — 
no, two persons, a mother and daughter — agoing out to India, you 
know, and positively courted by everybody on board because they 
sang and played so well, and what do you think they were ? » Act- 
ually, the mother kept a cafe chantant in Pondicherry I And I be- 
lieve there was one young man, of very high family indeed, who 
was on the point of proposing, positively proposing, to the girl ; 
you know what these Frenchwomen are like- — with their airs and 
their graces and their savoir /aire they might take in anybody ; so 
that really I quite shudder when I think what risks one runs, and 
it makes me ever so careful. Now you've seen the world, haven't 
you, Mr. Palliser ; and don't you think I'm right ?" 

" My dear lady," replied that magnate with his most portentous 
air, "I think that in all such matters every woman of the world 
should be a law unto herself. As you say, I've seen a good deal 
of the world in my time, and I fancy I know most sides of human 
nature pretty well. I have studied it in camps and in cities, in 
council-chambersy in the hunting-field, in the castles of the aristoc- 
racy, in drawing-rooms, and— er — when I was a young man — er — 
even in green-rooms ; I have courted and I have been courted ; I 
have been brought into contact with men and women of all ranks 
and conditions in life ; and as far as my own observations go — " 

" Gerard, dear, I wish you'd give Rosie some more strawberries," 
whispered Mrs. Palliser under cover of her husband's words. " And 
then go and sit by her, can't you, you provoking boy ? The poor 
child's been left to herself all the afternoon." 

The youth stirred himself somewhat slowly in obedience to his 
mother's behest, heaping a plate with strawberries, cakes, cream, and 
thin bread-and-butter in the most reckless style. Rosie received 
it with her usual unsuspecting innocence, and thought that Gerard 
was being very kind to her. Mr. Palliser meanwhile continued 
his prolation with great enjoyment, dwelling upon his many won- 
derful experiences in the past to the delight and amazement of his 
guests ; a subdued chatter rose upon all sides, accompanied by the 
chink of cups and spoons, when, suddenly, an inarticulate excla- 
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mation from Mrs. Palliser attracted the general attention. The poor 
lady had sunk back in her chair, and was gazing with a look of 
horrified distress at a card which one of the servants had just 
handed to her. 

" What's the matter?" demanded her husband, making himself 
the spokesman of the assembly. 

** It's Madame Mirabel !" answered Mrs. Palliser, faintly. Then, 
recovering herself — " She has come to return my call. How strange 
that she should have happened to choose this afternoon !" 

" Well, my dear, I call it very fortunate," said Mr. Palliser. 
" I'd better go and bring her back with me. Where have you ieft 
the lady, Jane ?" 

But Gerard was already half-way to the house ; forgetful of poor 
Rosie and her strawberries, forgetful of everything but the fact 
that this beautiful woman was actually under his very roof, and 
would have to be courteously treated in the presence of all her ene- 
mies. Two minutes afterwards he was seen returning across the 
lawn with her, and a subdued rustle of excitement passed through 
the throng of ladies as they gazed upon the new arrival. Then Mr. 
and Mrs. Palliser advanced to meet her, and offered her a cour- 
teous welcome. 

There was no doubt that she was looking her very best, and the 
cold, proud, distant air she wore certainly sat well upon her. The 
elderly ladies received her with at least equal reserve , but one or 
two of the younger ones rather admired her, while old Mrs. Palliser 
greeted her with the stateliest cordiality, and said she remembered 
her distinctly. For a moment Madame Mirabel stared at her in frank 
bewilderment, but on understanding who she was responded to the 
old lady's welcome very civilly. 

Mrs, Palliser soon made up her mind to make the best of an un- 
fortunate contretemps, and, when she realized the stony reception 
her new guest had met with from the other ladies, determined to 
befriend her. In this resolve she was ably seconded by her hus- 
band, who rather admired Madame Mirabel, and plumed himself 
upon his courtier-like demeanor towards the fair sex. He secured 
her a comfortable chair between himself and his wife, opened a 
chatty conversation in which he took care that she should partici- 
pate, and treated her in his very finest style of paternal courtesy. 
Gerard took a seat at a little distance, quite oblivious of poor Rosie 
and her prior claims, and watched with considerable interest the 
benevolent attentions paid by his parents to the " poor young 
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woman," as Mrs. Palliser now called her in her heart. But it soon 
became etident to all that the poor young woman was perfectly 
well able to take care of herself. She showed not the slightest 
embarrassment as she sat there in her bright, hard beauty, with 
her teacup in her hand, exposed to the full gaze of those curious 
and unfriendly eyes. Her own eyes, blue and vivid, sparkled 
with a sarcastic sense of the humor of the situation, and she 
accepted the civilities of her entertainers with the completest in- 
difference and sang-froid. 

The conversation, after a brief period of discursiveness, turned 
on modern literature. Of this Mr. Palliser's knowledge was ex- 
tremely superficial ; but he had plenty to say, and Madame Mirabel 
soon found herself listening with some amusement to the good gen- 
tleman's fluent utterances. The others listened too, but not so 
critically, and at last Mrs. Fullerton, who was not accustomed to 
finding herself in the background upon such occasions, thought 
the time had come to remind the company of the fact. 

" You seem fond of literature," she said in her deep voice, bend- 
ing her black brows on Madame Mirabel. " Well, IVe no objection 
to literature myself — none in the world, so long as it's judicious- 
ly chosen. In fact, IVe been a great reader in my day, and I've 
marked out courses of reading for several young women of ray ac- 
quaintance. There's Paley's * Evidences,' for instance, and Young's 
Night Thoughts — excellent books, which I dare say you may have 
heard of. Perhaps you've read them. And I don't know that I 
object even to novels, so long as they've a good moral tendency. 
I remember how delighted I was with Thuddeus of Warsaw when 
I was rather younger than I am now. Miss Yonge, too ; I suppose 
you've read The Heir of Redely ffe? Then I dare say you've heard 
of Miss Martineau ; well, her Deerbrook I can thoroughly recom- 
mend, though I shouldn't advise any young person to read her 
later works — ah, she got very different as she grew older, very dif- 
ferent indeed." 

" I believe I remember reading Deebrook when I was a child," 
replied Madame Mirabel, demurely, " and somebody gave me The 
Heir of Redely ffe for a birthday present when I was ten years old." 

Mrs. Fullerton felt rather snubbed, and one or two of the ladies 
smiled. Madame Mirabel continued: 

" I am glad you have so pronounced a taste for novels with a 
tendency. What is your opinion of Tolstoi ?" 

" Who ?" asked Mra. Fullerton. 
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" Tolstoi," replied Madame Mirabel, politely. " Of course you've 
read the Kreutzer Sonata .^" 

" I don't read German," said Mrs. Fullerton, rather shortly. 

" Tolstoi is a Russian," said Madame Mirabel with a mischiev- 
ous look in her eyes. " No doubt you have read him in English. 
I only mentioned him because he is representative of a type — the* 
interpreter in Russia of that realistic movement which has pro- 
duced what is called Ibsenism in Norway and the decadent school 
in France ; all widely different, of course, and yet all embodying 
the same protest against the obsolete ideals of the past. You 
should read the Russian novelists ; I think they would interest you 
extremely." 

Mrs. Fullerton stared in helpless bewilderment. She would have 
given worlds to find some way of snubbing this terrible young 
woman in return, but for the moment she was powerless. At last 
she muttered something about such works being entirely beyond 
her reach. 

'< But you can get them at any railway station,^' said Madame 
Mirabel. 

" And pray what is the tendency — er — of the books you refer 
to ?" asked the rector, blandly. 

" One that you would consider somewhat revolutionary, I dare 
say," replied Madame Mirabel, who, having satisfactorily crushed 
Mrs. Fullerton, was quite ready to tackle Mr. Grant. " At any rate, 
it might be well for you to read any of them that you came across 
before adding them to the village library." 

" I read a French novel once," acknowledged the rector, " and I 
found that quite enough. I have never read one since." 

«* What was it, may I ask ?" said Madame Mirabel. 

" Well— er — it was called Soeur Anney by Paul de Kock," re- 
plied the rector, hesitatingly. 

" Oh yes," said Madame Mirabel. " A pretty little book in its 
way, but rather too sentimental. I can't say I care for novels very 
much myself, except a few of the very best. In fact, it is rather a 
mistake to read any books of whatever description unless they are 
the best of their kind." 

" But what is your standard of the * best ' in literature ?" asked 
the rector, beginning to feel himself in the presence of an enemy. 

"The best books are those which deal only with indisputable 
facts, and give you the greatest number of perfectly new ideas," 
ftQSwer^d Madame Mirabel, 
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" H'm-m," muttered the rector, assuming a judicial frown. " I'm 
scarcely — er — prepared to pronounce upon such a definition off- 
hand. What are facts ? What, in other words, is truth ? That 
is the question." Then, willing to show that Madame Mirabel was 
not the only learned person present — "Besides, the limits you 
place are too narrow and severe. You remember Juvenal's line 
— Shnul et jucunda et idonea dicere vitce. That takes in all lit- 
erature not exclusively — er — of a religious nature." 

" You mean Horace, don't you ?" remarked Madame Mirabel, 
calmly. 

The rector colored with mortification. It was no use entering 
the lists with this intellectual amazon, who had such a knack of 
inflicting humiliation upon everybody rash enough to tackle her. 
" Ah, Horace — did I say Juvenal ?" he said, confusedly, as he 
passed Mrs. Chattering's empty cup. Mrs. Palliser, though not 
able to follow the conversation very clpsely, had a pretty clear 
perception that Madame Mirabel was making havoc among her 
guests, and was meditating a politic diversion when the arrival of 
Dr. Lancaster rendered the attempt unnecessary. 

" You have come quite opportunely," said Madame Mirabel, as 
soon as the doctor was seated and greetings had been exchanged. 
" We are discussing the merits of rival schools in literature, and 
you are expected to contribute something to the symposium." 

" But you mustn't include us all, Madame Mirabel," interposed 
Mrs. Chattering, who had been longing for an opportunity to get 
in a word. " Most of us have been listeners, I think. We can't 
all talk Latin and read Russian story-books, though I'm very fond 
of certain French authors, you know — Oh yes, I don't at all object 
to foreign literature as some people might, but I make it a rule 
never to read a French book that hasn't been recommended to me 
by somebody whose judgment I can trust. By-the-way, Rosie, 
what was that book you got for me the other day — why, it was 
1/ou that recommended it, Mr. Gerard — of course, I remember now ; 
Rabble something — I've such an infamous memory for names; 
written by a French clergyman, you know ; but all I can say is that 
if you call that French, it's different from my notion of French, for 
I couldn't make out a line of it, what with words I'd never seen be- 
fore, and the most disgraceful spelling I ever met with in my life." 

"I dare say Madame Mirabel could tell you all about it," re- 
marked Mrs. Fullerton, dryly ; " her memory seems as good as her 
knowledge of literature is extensive," 
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"Really, Mrs. FuUerton," protested Madame Mirabel, "you 
mustn't pay me so extravagant a compliment simply because I hap- 
pen to have read Deerhrook and The Heir of Redely ffe. They 
are such favorite books, you know, especially the latteh Every 
child must have read it, I should think/' 

Mrs. Fullerton had it on her lips to retort, " I am glad to hear 
that you have ever read anything so respectable," but had prudence 
enough to keep it in. 

" Do you find much time for reading ?" asked Dr. Lancaster, 
turning to the rector. 

Mr. Grant pursed up his lips and shook his head. " Very little 
indeed," he said ; " the cares of a scattered parish like this, you 
know — I did all my reading when I was a young man." 

" Still, it is well to keep abreast with modern thought," remarked 
the doctor. " I suppose there have never been fifty years in the 
world's history so rich in intellectual activity and its results as the 
latter half of the present century. You see it in all directions — 
scientific, philosophical, and theological, as well as in belles-lettres. 
Thought is now, almost for the first time in Europe, absolutely free 
from shackles, and she is making a noble use of her liberty." 

"Ah," exclaimed Mrs. Palliser, shaking her head doubtfully. 
" I'm afraid that free thought is a rather dangerous sort of liberty 
for most people," 

" Only because they are not quite accustomed to it," said the 
doctor, smiling. " But take my own profession ; what does it 
not owe to free thought ? At one time the practice of medicine 
was entirely empirical, and really I think Moliere was about right 
when he made the doctors angry at the recovery of a patient who 
ought to have died under the orthodox treatment. Well, what 
was once a system of respectable quackery is now fast becoming 
one of the most progressive sciences in the world ; and that is 
owing to free thought, to untrammelled investigation — nothing 

else." 

"Which reminds me," suddenly cried Mrs. Chattering, "about 
those medicinp-bottles. Dr. Lancaster, I do so wish you'd speak 
to some of the cottagers about here. You know 1 do a little 
simple dispensing myself in a small way, and for months I've been 
doctoring some of the old women for their rheumatism and one 
tiling and another, and now, doctor, do you know the ungrateful 
old creatures evade taking my medicine in every possible way, 
even going so far as to throw the very bottles ou^ of the windows. 
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I do call it so wasteful and so ungrateful of them, and I thought I'd 
speak to you about it, because you of all men must know how impor- 
tant it is that they should take the stufE that's given them by those 
who know more about their requirements than they do themselves." 

" My dear madam," replied Dr. Lancaster, " I think it only right 
you should know that ttie cottagers are not guilty of the offence 
that you impute to them." 

" Not guilty !" cried Mrs. Chattering. " But I tell you I've seen 
it myself. Who did it, then, if they didn't ?" 

" I did," said the doctor. " The confession you have forced 
from me is a painful one, no doubt, but it has to be made. I, and 
I alone, am the guilty person." 

Mrs. Chattering was struck dumb with astonishment and indig- 
nation at this frank avowal. Mrs. Fullerton stared, and, putting 
up her doable eye-glass, waited for the inevitable explosion. Mrs. 
Palliser looked uneasy, and wished that Dr. Lancaster had been a 
little more diplomatic. 

" Well !" exclaimed Mrs. Chattering, when she found utterance. 
" Of course, if I had known that, I should never have appealed 
to you at all. May I ask why you — why you — er — " 

" My dear lady," said Dr. Lancaster, very suavely, " had / 
known that it was you who were my benevolent rival, I should 
have acted differently. But this is the first time I have had the 
honor of meeting you. The fact is, that when a patient is sub- 
jected to two different courses of treatment at the same time, the 
result is likely to be somewhat prejudicial to the patient; the effect 
aimed at by one of the practitioners does not come off, and com- 
plications may not improbably ensue which will baffle the skill of 
either. I would not for a moment impugn your skill, far less your 
benevolence ; and you can always retaliate by throwing my bottles 
out of the window if you like, you know. But I think — quite 
apart from any professional feeling — that it would be wiser to let 
me have a chance, and see whether such skill as I possess may 
not help to further your own benevolence, of which you have given 
such very sterling proofs according to what I am told on every side." 

Mrs. Palliser began to breathe again, and thought that really the 
doctor had got out of it rather well. Mrs. Chattering looked a 
little doubtful for a moment, and then her face began to clear. 
She was just about to reply when Mrs. Fullerton struck in. 

"May I ask, Dr. Lancaster, whether you're a believer in the 
efficacy of drugs ?" she said, abruptly. 
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"Drugs?" replied the doctor, rather surprised. "In certain 
cases, of course ; not in alL The fewer drugs we use the better ; 
but it is impossible to dispense with them altogether. We re^ 
quire their assistance to neutralize poisons formed within the dis- 
eased organism — ^to act as antidotes, in fact. Diseased processes 
are now regarded as modified physiological processes, the patho- 
logical being as truly natural as the physiological ; and the aim of 
treatment is, not to attack disease as an enemy, but to remove the 
conditions which have led to the change from normal to abnormal 
working. We employ drugs to assist natural processes, that is 
all; the tendency of nature is always recuperative, and prophy- 
lactics are ancillary in their operations merely." 

Mrs. Fullerton looked puzzled, and wished she had not spoken. 

"I confess," continued Dr. Lancaster, after a pause, "that I 
hold views respecting the future of medicine which some persons 
might consider visionary. Just as, according to Herbert Spencer, 
the ultimate aim of Grovemment should be to render the institu- 
tion itself unnecessary, so, I believe, the development of medical 
science will have an analogous result. The earliest phases of 
the healing art were utterly unscientific. They were the veriest 
hocus-pocus — on a level with fetichism, if not below it. Then we 
had the quackeries in vogue in the Middle Ages, when bleeding 
was considered almost a panacea, and fever patients were shut up 
in rooms from which every breath of fresh air was rigorously 
excluded, and prophylactic virtues were supposed to lurk in the 
skins of frogs, rats' livers, and — ^in cases of scrofula — ^the hands of 
a reigning king. The last superstition was in existence as late as 
the reign of George the First. At present empiricism still lingers, 
but then we recognize it as such ; and it is dying rapidly. The 
time is approaching, I believe, when drugs will be a thing of the 
past. Prevention will take the place of cure. Medical science 
will move forward in two parallel lines— one tending to modify 
the virulence of maladies themselves, the other changing alto- 
gether the treatment of the maladies thus enfeebled, substituting 
for the use of pills and potions the inherent forces of nature, 
whatever they may be called, which make for the recuperation of 
the tissue — ^magnetism, electricity, molecular energy, the power of 
the very mind itself." 

"That sounds all very wonderful," exclaimed Mrs. Palliser, 
admiringly. " We certainly do live in most extraordinary times, 
don't we, Mrs. Chattering } Beally I feel quite afraid, sqinetimes, lest 

o 
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we should be meddling with things we were never meant to, you 
know. But it's very wonderful, very ; there's no doubt about that" 

** It all seems to me rather impious," remarked Mrs. Chattering, 
coldly. " What do you think about it, Mr. Grant ?" 

"H'm-m," murmured the rector, very judicially. "I doubt 
whether we shall ever see a time when sickness will be stamped 
out. Sickness, we must remember, is the divinely appointed con- 
sequence of sin; and till we are all sinless we can scarcely look 
for the end of physical suffering. Certainly we have no Script- 
ural ground to go upon there. And then with regard to the 
remedies of the future — well, much may be done, no doubt, by 
the advance of science, and improvements in sanitation, and so 
on ; but when it comes to will-power, and vital energy, and sucb 
things as that, why it almost seems to me as. though we should be 
arrogating the attributes of God Himself, who alone has the power 
of arresting the course of sickness by a word." 

" Dear me ! I never thought of that," said Mrs. Palliser, much 
distressed. 

" I believe the only remedy sanctioned in Scripture is rubbing 
the patient with oil, isn't it ?" asked Madame Mirabel, speaking to 
the rector. " I think, if I remember rightly, doctors are altogether 
ignored, and the parish clergyman has to be sent for to perform 
the required operation. May 1 ask whether it has always proved 
efficacious, in your experience ?" 

" I wonder what St. Luke can have thought of that injunction," 
remarked the doctor. " If I had been in his place 1 should have 
taken it as a decided slight." 

"The ceremony you refer to," said the rector, after a prelimi- 
nary clearing of his throat, " is not one which the Church has ever 
regarded as binding upon her. The conditions under which we 
live are — er — somewhat different from those in St. James's day. 
The Divine blessing is now vouchsafed to such — er — recognized 
remedies as are administered by duly qualified practitioners. And 
I atn decidedly of opinion that the use of such mysterious powers 
as Dr. Lancaster has hinted at would involve a sin of presumption. 
It is not given to man to meddle with things that are above his 
sphere. Indeed, it appears to me that any attempt of the sort is 
of the essence of witchcraft,, which we find so strongly denounced 
in Holy Writ." 

** In other words," said Madame Mirabel, " the Almighty has no 
objection to patronize Turkey rhubarb or. a quinine pill, but draws 
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the line at all higher developments of pathological science as an 
infringement of the Divine prerogative ?" 

Poor Mr. Grant looked terribly shocked at this, and scarcely 
knew what to reply. Mr. Palliser chuckled, and shook his head 
doubtfully ; Mrs. Palliser ejaculated, " O my dear Madame Mira- 
bel !" under her breath, and most of the other ladies put on very 
frosty airs. That they were rather shocked at what they con- 
sidered Madame Mirabel's profanity was true enough, though 
they by no means shared the rector's distrust of Dr. Lancaster's 
views, consideriug them, indeed, rather attractive than otherwise ; 
but what ofEended them most was the lady's coolness and inde- 
pendence, and the calm way in which she' showed her mental 
superiority. It was unf eminine, to say the least of it ; and, truth 
to tell, there was jast a dash of questionable taste in Madame 
Mirabel, as might be seen in her heavily befeathered hat, which 
contrasted so strangely with the modish severity of her dress 
generally. Meanwhile the main channel of conversation broke up 
into small separate rills, which flowed smoothly on without en- 
countering any more quicksands or sunken reefs ; and soon a 
movement was made for dispersal, rather, it must be confessed, to 
the satisfaction of the hostess. The poor lady's anticipations had 
been upset in several particulars, and she experienced a certain 
vague sense of disappointment as she bade her guests farewell ; 
still, there could be no doubt that her little party would have been 
less lively if the disturbing element had not been introduced, and^ 
the ladies would now have something to talk about when they got 
home. If only Gerard had performed his duty rather better! 
But he had been utterly neglectful of that poor, dear child, and 
seemed to have eyes and ears for nobody but that dreadful woman. 
Then the old lady, who had fallen asleep quite early in the after- 
noon, woke up ; looked vaguely about her, settled her sun-bonnet 
(which had fallen awry) under the impression, apparently, that it 
was a nightcap, and finally crowned the achievements of the day 
by addressing Madame Mirabel, in a most dignified adieu, as Mrs. 
Lancaster; 

Gerard, of course, had made up his mind to see the lady home. 
She out-manoeuvred him, however, giving him to understand that 
the doctor was to be her escort; a rather bitter pill for Gerard, 
and but slightly sweetened by her remark that no doubt they 
would meet on the morrow. The fact was, she had something to 
say to Dr. Lancaster, and he, on his side, had something to say to her. 



CHAPTER Vn 

AFTER THE PARTY' 

Just as life would be fairly endurable were it not for its pleas- 
ures, so would society be much happier if only its members could 
contrive to rub alonjg without everlastingly falling in love. It is 
all nonsense to say we owe the evils which nfflict us to an act of 
gourmandise, or disobedience, or curiosity — whichever element 
may have constituted the sin of it — on the part of the primeval 
woman. The fatal moment was when Adam fell in love with Eve. 
Of course, the apple about which we hear so much may have been 
a love-apple — nothing more likely ; something of the same nature, 
I mean, as the mandrakes of Leah, and unfortunately as effica- 
cious ; but that is not the point. It matters not how the disaster 
was brought about. Eve exercised her arts of fascination ; Adam 
succumbed without a struggle ; and ever since that most direful 
and pregnant event the tragedy of it has been repeated a thousand 
million times. And the men can't help it. They can no more 
help it, apparently, than the descendant of a hundred dipsomaniacs 
can continue a teetotaller. The cant of a woman's hat, the bow 
on a woman's shoe, the oscillation of a woman's dress-improver, 
the leer of a woman's eye, seem to drive some men mad. And for 
countless ages every woman has honestly imagined her sex to be 
the one irresistible thing in nature ; the most powerful, the most 
beautiful, the most angelic. Why should she not ? She has been 
told so through all the centuries ; poets, philosophers, novelists, 
dramatists, negro-melodists, and music-hall bards all harp upon 
the well-known theme, all sing the same worn-out song. It is a 
strange madness. It is a most noxious whimsey. Hatred has slain 
its thousands, but love its tens of thousands. No doubl there are 
sweet women in the world — sweet as human beings, not neces- 
sarily as women — ^who are as violets in a field of dandelions ; the 
comforters, the sympathizers, the inspirers and the friends of men. 
But where these exist they are easily and directly recognizable. 
They do not prink and preen themselves ; their address is simple, 
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straightforward, un -self-conscious; they are peace-loving, and di- 
vide no friends ; they are not given to wearing dress - improvers ; 
and they never leer. 

Influenza had not invaded Hampshire at the time of which we 
are writing, but the other disease is always about ; and Gerard 
had caught it. One knows how a man feels when he is just be- 
ginning to sicken for something serious. There is peculiar rest- 
lessness, a vague, indefinable malaise, a loss of appetite, and an 
irritability as distressing to the patient as to other people. Gerard 
experienced something of the same sensations. Always inclined to 
be taciturn, he now became uniformly siIent-^««ometimes, even, just 
a little morose ; nervously eager to meet the author of his malady, 
nervously elated when in her presence, nervously despondent after- 
wards if her manner to him had not been all that he had hoped or 
longed for. We need not dwell upon his symptoms. They are 
nearly always the same in such cases as his, making the sufEerer a 
misery to himself, and more or less of a nuisance to his friends. 

Of course his mother had no serious suspicion of all this. Moth- 
ers seldom have. The good lady was a little annoyed at Gerard's 
persistent blindness to the pink charms of Kosie Chattering, and 
wondered somewhat impatiently that he should be on such sym- 
pathetic terms with the Mirabels ; but that there was anything 
deeper than the most ordinary friendship between them never en- 
tered her innocent head. Mr. Palliser saw plainly enough that Gerard 
admired the lady ; indeed, with his experience of cities and castles 
and courts, he had a practised eye for such infatuations ; yet even 
he had no more notion than his wife of the virulence of his son's 
distemper. The attack had been incubating for some weeks, during 
which period the patient himself was scarcely conscious of it, and 
consequently showed no external indications ; now, however, it 
declared itself in a most unmistakable manner, and poor Gerard 
had to bear it and conceal it as best he might. 

It was on the afternoon we have just been describing that Ge- 
rard awoke to the full realization of his plight, the enlightening 
process having been set on foot by jealousy. When Madame 
Mirabel declined his escort, and went away with Dr. Lancaster, 
with whom she seemed on such very confidential terms, the pain 
he experienced was that, and nothing else. He saw in Dr. Lan- 
caster a rival, and a rather formidable one. Of course he had not 
the slightest grouAd for any such suspicion, for not a word had 
ever passed between Madame Mirabel and the physician which all 
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Hampshire might not have heard ; but Gerard was in love, and 
his mental vision was as much perverted as that of a man with 
jaundice. He might, indeed, have been considerably edified could 
he have listened to their conversation. 

" I think you must have made a rather favorable impression 
upon some of those people this afternoon," Madame Mirabel re- 
marked, as they strolled quietly across the heather in the direction 
of the Seven Thorns. 

" Did I talk so much nonsense ?" answered Dr. Lancaster, with 
a grave smile. 

Madame Mirabel laughed. "I fancy you succeeded in spite 
of yourself," she said. "The clergyman was the only one who 
seemed to me at all ruffled. What a creature ! It is simply won- 
derful to me that any person who can read and write can be so 
ignorant. I suppose it's the natural result of his system. As 
for that Mrs. Chattering, I think your victory was complete." 

" I hope so, for the sake of my patients," returned the doctor. 

" Do you know," said Madame Mirabel, after a pause, " that 
you managed to puzzle wie, rather, by some of the things you 
said ?" 

" Indeed I did not know it," replied Dr. Lancaster, surprised. 
" What do you refer to ?" 

" Well," answered Madame Mirabel with a hesitation very un- 
usual to her, " I refer to some of the opinions you expressed about 
the future of medicine. Am I to understand that you really be- 
lieve in all the modern jargon about brain-waves, telepathy, and 
the rest of it ?" 

"I never believe in jargon of any sort," said Dr. Lancaster, 
quite seriously. " Telepathy an(l brain-waves are simply expres- 
sions which have no more than an ad interim value for certain 
alleged phenomena which are now undergoing investigation. Un- 
til the investigation is complete I do not profess to form a judg- 
ment. I can only say that appearances are in favor of the theory 
that a new and hitherto unknown sphere is being gradually opened 
up to scientific scrutiny." 

"You mean that you are quite prepared to believe in the ob- 
jectivity of mind, and its influence on material objects," remarked 
Madame Mirabel. " Well, I am not." 

" It would be rather unreasonable to expect a lady who does not 
acknowledge the existence of the mind to believe in its influence 
on anything," replied Dr. Lancaster, very dryly. 
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Madame Mirabel waved her hand with a slightly impatient gest- 
ure, implying that such a quibble was surely beneath persons of 
their seriousness and culture. " Eemarks of that sort would be 
more suitably bestowed on Mr. Grant," she said, with a shade of 
stifoess. " Tell me frankly what your views are. Take hypno- 
tism, fpr instance. Has it any scientific basis ?" 

" It must have," replied the doctor. " I'm not going to be 
trapped into an adjudication upon its claims, because J don't know 
enough about it; but my beliefs are strongly in its favor. It 
has been satisfactorily proved that by it one man can control the 
thoughts of anothei^caif afEect his health, can even change his 
character. You have only to read the reports drawn up every now 
and then at Nancy and La Salp^triere to come to the same conclu- 
sion. Charcot, Liebeault, -and the other practitioners of the art are 
not quacks ; they are men of the very highest scientific character, 
and the results they have achieved are beyond dispute. But of 
the exact process, physiologically speaking, by which those results 
are brought about, I know too little to speak." 

Madame Mirabel was silent for a minute or two, revolving what 
Lancaster had said. ^ At last she inquired, with some earnest- 
ness, 

" And do you suppose that these phenomena are ever produced 
unconsciously ?" 

" How do you mean ?" said Lancaster. " What — ^whether one 
person can hypnotize another without knowing it ?" 

" Precisely," assented Madame Mirabel. 

" Ah, that is a difficult question," replied Lancaster. " I am not 
aware of any authoritative utterances upon the point. It is, of 
course, claimed by the telepathists ; and if — if^ I say — it is possi- 
ble for one person to influence another at a distance unconsciously, 
I do not see why he should not at close quarters. Many of the 
alleged cases of telepathy are represented as having been uncon- 
sciously, that is, without deliberate intention, produced by the 
agents. Even when there has been a wish, there has often been 
no conscious or calculated design." 

Madame Mirabel looked thoughtful, and for the moment made 
no reply. 

" By-the-way," resumed the doctor, after a pause, " there's some- 
thing I want to say to you upon another and rather more important 
matter. It's about your husband. Haven't you noticed any change 
in him of late ?" 
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. " It has struck me that he seemed stronger," answered Madame 
Mirabel, glancing up. 

" He is so much stronger," said Dr. Lancaster, with emphasis, 
" that I confess myself entirely at a loss to account for it. The 
improvement is quite extraordinary. When I first took up the 
case he was a dying man. At present — well, I don't believe he is. 
His appetite, his pulse, his complexion, his breathing, all show a 
marked amelioration. In fact, there seems to have been a steady 
increase of vitality in him, and if only this can be maintained we 
may look forward to some years of life for him yet. You see I 
speak quite frankly to you. I cannot tell to what all this is due ; 
it may come to a stop as causelessly as it has- set in ; but there is 
no doubt of his state at present. He is worlds better than he was 
the first time I saw him some six weeks ago." 

" Do you mean to say that he is going to recover ?" asked Ma- 
dame Mirabel, in astonishment. 

" Certainly not," said the dpctor ; " the case is altogether too 
perplexing to justify me in any such prediction. At present he is 
decidedly gaining ground ; that is all I can say with any certitude. 
My own calculations are temporarily, at any rate, upset. I can 
only continue to watch him very carefully, and try to discover, if 
possible, the source of the enhanced vitality he shows." 

" I don't understand it at all," said Madame Mirabel ; " it sounds 
almost incredible. Surely you must have altered the treatment in 
some way ?" 

" In no important point whatever," replied Lancaster. 

" Of course I have noticed an improvement," resumed Madame 
Mirabel, " and so has young Palliser. In fact, he has mentioned it 
to me once or twice, and his observations agreed with mine. But, 
as you put it, the news is a complete surprise to me." 

" Then I am all the more fortunate in being able to bring you 
such unexpected happiness," replied Lancaster, with a singularly 
winning smile. " Only don't count too much upon it. I say noth- 
ing about the future, and am quite unable to draw any conclusions 
from the past." 

"You are too modest, Dr. Lancaster," said Madame Mirabel, 
banteringly. "In the Middle Ages you would have been burned 
for a magician." 

" That is a high compliment," said the doctor. ** The race has 
died out, I am afraid." 

" It is only the name that is changed," retorted Madame Mirabel, 
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darting a curious look at him. " At present we call them — ^hyp- 
notists." 

Dr. Lancaster started, and met her gaze in wonderment. " Hyp- 
notists ?" he repeated. " I am no hypnotist. Do you really be- 
lieve that I have been hypnotizing your husband ?" 

Madame Mirabel laughed gayly, and shook her head. " No ; I'm 
not going to commit myself," she said, with an approach to play- 
fulness. " I shall take a lesson in caution from you, and decline 
to * draw conclusions,' as you phrase it. I don't want to pry into 
matters too deep or too high for me, as the clergyman would say." 

" But seriously — " 

"But seriously, Dr. Lancaster, I have nothing more to add," 
she interrupted, with a gayety of manner which her companion 
suspected to be half -assumed. " I believe everything you tell me 
and nothing more ; will not that appease you ?" 

" I am sure you have the fullest faith in me," said Lancaster, 
half-tentatively, with a grave smile. 

" In whom should I have faith, if not in you !" she exclaimed, 
with sudden passion. Then, in a calmer tone, " Of course you un- 
derstand me. You have studied these subjects; I have not. I 
was only jesting just now. You seemed so entirely at a loss to 
account for Gaston's improvement that it occurred to me to start a 
conjecture on my own account." 

The doctor laughed, and made an indifferent reply. They were 
getting near their destination now, but the afternoon was so bright 
and genial and the moorland air so invigorating that neither felt 
anxious to go in. Lancaster offered a few desultory remarks as 
they strolled along, more for the sake of keeping up a show of 
conversation than f#r any other reason, to which his companion 
responded more or less at hap-hazard. She was not listening to 
what he said. She was turning over in her own mind certain 
things that puzzled her, and to which she could get no clew. A 
solid, undeniable fact on one side ; on the other, scraps of talk, 
fugitive suggestions, unsupported theories about a subject she had 
always considered beneath the notice of those scientific blue eyes 
of hers ; and now she was trying to unravel the skein of it all, 
and see whether she could bring order out of the curious jumble. 
First there was the great fact of her husband's unmistakable im- 
provement — ^an improvement which the physician had distinctly 
confessed himself unable to account for on scientific grounds. 
Then there were those scraps of talk. Lancaster had said that 
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cases had been known in which the state of a man's health was 
affected by the hypnotic or magnetic influence of another. He 
himself was no hypnotist ; repudiated the suggestion with some- 
thing of indignation, indeed ; and yet, in the same breath, acknowl- 
edged the possibility of magnetic influence being exercised uncon- 
sciously. That gave her pause. Still, all that amounted to nothing. 
There was not a shade, not an atom, of proof that any connection 
existed between the fact on one hand and the theories on the 
other. She had not then heard the remark that had fallen so 
carelessly from her husband's lips in his recent conversation with 
Gerard, but she was to hear it that very evening, and it was bound 
to deepen the impression already occupying her mind. 

They found him in the garden basking in the warm rays of the 
westering sun. He looked wonderfully better; a skeleton, of 
course, and weak, but with new life, new health, shining in his 
eyes. 

" I feel almost strong again," he said, lazily, as he got into bed 
an hour later. " Lancaster is a wonderful fellow. He does noth- 
ing to me, and yet he makes me well. He sits, and he talks, and 
he looks me in the eye with his br-rave glance, and he holds me by 
the hand, and I get new strength, somehow. Life is very pleas- 
ant after all. Ah ! how sleepy I am. Yes, it is very strange. It 
seems as though it were the influence of the man himself." 

The influence of the man himself. How strangely, how appo- 
sitely the words fell upon her ear ! A new world of possibilities 
seemed suddenly to open before her. Up till that day she had 
known nothing, suspected nothing. She had marked the improve- 
ment in Gaston's health, and at first had set it down simply as one 
of those transient, treacherous gleams of a revival which is impos- 
sible that are so characteristic of pulmonary disease. The improve- 
ment continued, and then she began to wonder. Still, no idea 
that it might be permanent dawned upon her mind. It was curi- 
ous, certainly, that the patient should gain so much strength, and 
it was this that was puzzling her when she spoke to Gerard about 
it, and asked him — a strange request 1 — to see if he could get any 
light from Dr. Lancaster. From this it may be inferred that the 
doctor had been very reserved in his communications to Madame 
Mirabel. It was not till they were walking home together from 
Mrs. Palliser's that he spoke out, and what he said had taken her 
utterly by surprise. She knew her husband was better — tempo- 
rarily better; but that he was actually mending, might even get 
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altogetlier well and live for years, came like a revelation to her, 
and it was a difficult matter to. conceal the profoundness of her 
emotion. 

The Pallisers had lingered in the garden after the departure of 
their guests ; Gerard, obstinately blilid to his mother's signals to 
him to accompany the Chatterings, smoking one cigarette after an- 
other, and the old lady, refreshed by her nap, evincing unusual 
liveliness. Mrs. Palliser, mildly excited by the events of the after- 
noon, was only too glad to discuss them with anybody ; while Mr. 
Palliser, always more or less of a saunterer, threw himself back in 
a comfortable cane chair, enjoying the evening breeze. 

" I think it went off very well on the whole," remarked his wife, 
complacently. " But I never was more taken aback in my life than 
when that Madame Mirabel sent in her card. It did seem to me 
the most unfortunate coincidence ! Of course I should never have 
dreamed of inviting her to meet all those people. • You're sure you 
didn't know she was coming, Gerard ?" 

" How should I know ?" said Gerard, astonished. 

" Well, my dear, I can't say, I'm sure," replied his mother, 
rather shortly. "You seem very intimate with them, that's all. 
But I must say I don't wonder at people not liking her very much. 
There's such a self -assertiven ess about her, and an appearance of 
wanting to set down everybody else. The way she spoke to the 
rector, for instance — and that good old Mrs. Fullerton ! No, I 
don't like her, and I'm afraid I never shall." 

" Surely you can't blame Madame Mirabel because Mrs. Fuller- 
ton and the rector are ignorant," remarked Gerard, mildly. "I 
thought she paid them altogether too high a compliment in talking 
to them as though they were her equals." 

" Oh, I don't say she isn't clever," said Mrs. Palliser ; " but it's 
what I call a bad sort of cleverness. I'm sure she's been badly 
brought up. No woman of really nice feeling would show off as 
she did this afternoon. I felt sorry for her when she first came, 
because I thought she was received so coldly; but when I saw 
how thoroughly self-possessed she was, and how well she knew 
how to hold her own, well, I didn't pity her any more." 

" I rather enjoyed watching her," said Mr. Palliser. " A hand- 
some woman calmly, and without effort, discomfiting a host of 
foes with their own weapons, is, to me, an amusing sight. In fact, 
I think myself that she's a very charming person." 

"Oh, Marmaduke!" exclaimed his wife. 
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"And I think so too," put in the old lady. "She has a fine 
air — a fine air, and a fine way with her altogether. It isn't of- 
ten one sees manners of that sort nowadays, I think, among the 
younger people." 

" No, indeed ; and I'm very glad it isn't," said Mrs. Palliser, 
sharply. "I like young women to be quiet and modest and 
proper. I've no notion of persons who go flaunting about in that 
aggressive way and flying in other people's faces." 

" You prefer Rosie Chattering, mother, don't you ?" remarked 
Gerard, emitting a fine blue thread of smoke. 

" Dear child !" exclaimed the good lady ; " yes, indeed I do. A 
dear, sweet, natural, unsophisticated girl as ever lived. You may 
say what you like, Gerard, but those are the girls who are a blessing 
to their mothers and their husbands. Always sweet-tempered, 
never contradicting their elders, regular at church — ah, don't tell 
me about your Madame Mirabels. One girl like Rosie Chattering 
is worth a dozen of them." 

" So clever, too — so well read — such sound literary judgment," 
murmured Gerard, in his very laziest voice. 

" My dear," retorted his mother, quite angrily for her, " I've no 
patience with you. You bring everything to the standard of 
books and education and things of that sort. It's perfectly shock- 
ing. Dear Rosie reads quite as much as is good for her, I'm sure ; 
and her mother, no doubt, exercises a wise supervision over what 
she reads. I don't believe in so much reading, for my part, par- 
ticularly in these days, when so many wicked books are written. 
Look at Madame Mirabel again — the books I found upon her table 
were something perfectly dreadful. No decent person would have 
had them in the house. But it's always the same with these peo- 
ple who have no religion. They think that cleverness is everything 
and morality nothing, and that if they only know enough, or think 
they do, nothing more is necessary. I've heard all about these 
modern theories that you're so fond of, and how many souls they 
ruin every year." 

" Really ?" said Gerard. " I wasn't aware there were any statis- 
tics published. Never mind, mother ; Madame Mirabel may be 
rather omnivorous in her reading, but there's a good side to that as 
well as a bad one, you know. I lent her a very pious book myself 
only the other day." 

"You?" exclaimed Mrs. Palliser. "I never heard of such a 
thing since I was born. A pious book ! What was it, pray ?" 
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"Literature and Dogma^ by Matthew Arnold," replied Gerard, 
innocently. 

" Matthew Arnold, indeed !" uttered Mrs. Palliser, mistrustful 
and disappointed. 

" He's acknowledged to be a respectable writer, at any rate," said 
Grerard. 

Mrs. Palliser looked very doubtful, while her husband hummed a 
tune and played with his watch-chain smilingly. Then the old 
lady, who often listened to the conversation around her without 
appearing to do so, remarked : 

" I know that book. I read it several years ago." 

" You, grandmother I" exclaimed Gerard, with more animation 
than he had shown before. " Well, what do you think of it?" 

"I think the literature is very good, but the dogma very bad, 
my dear," said the old lady, folding her hands upon her lap. 

" Oh, mother, why didn't you let me say that ?" cried Mr. Pal- 
liser, laughing in serio-comjc admiration at his mother's somewhat 
epigrammatic utterance. 

" Never mind, my dear ; you'll say it some day, no doubt," re- 
plied the old lady, mighty dryly. 

Gerard sniggered, but his father felt a little aggrieved, thinking 
that his own generous compliment deserved a better return. Mrs. 
Palliser fell into a fit of musing, laughing somewhat absently at 
her husband's discomfiture and patting the ample gray curls on 
each side of her temples in a mechanical way that showed her 
thoughts were wandering. At last Gerard said, rather maliciously, 

" Lancaster gave Mrs. Chattering a good setting-down this after- 
noon." 

" Yes — didnH he !" exclaimed Mrs. Palliser, with a look of half- 
shocked amusement. " Poor woman, I was so sorry for her. How- 
ever, I hope she won't bear malice. I must say I thought he got 
out of the diflficulty very well." 

" I like Lancaster," remarked her husband. " I thought he was 
going to prove one of your worthy young men — and I can't bear 
worthy young men. There's an appearance of strength about hipa 
that pleases me, somehow. He's the sort of man who knows his 
own mind, I should think, and isn't to be put out of his way with- 
out knowing the reason why." 

" Yes, I dare say," said Mrs. Palliser. " But I do wish he hadn't 
said all that about mind-curing, or will-curing, or whatever it was. 
I'm old-fashioned, and stick to what I've been accustomed to, and 
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all this new talk upsets me. It's just as thougli people were trying 
to work miracles again, when the age of miracles is past. It isn't 
nice, somehow. I always think that a man who goes in for that 
sort of thing must be a bit of a quack ; or if he isn't a quack he's 
something worse." 

" And what do you consider worse than quackery ?" asked Ge- 
rard, with a grave air. 

" Well, my dear," returned his mother, in the peremptory tone 
she often adopted when standing on the defensive, " if you want to 
know I'll tell you ; though you're such a shocking little sceptic I 
know you'll only laugh at me. I mean witchcraft — there ! I don't 
like all this prying into mysteries and pretending to these wonder- 
ful powers ; there's something sinful about it, and I object to the 
whole thing on principle." 

" You must have got all that from Grant, my dear," said Mr. 
Palliser, with a twinkle in his eye. " You seemed quite interested 
in the subject before th6 Church condemned it by the mouth of the 
worthy rector this afternoon. That's what I've always said — the 
world is governed by women, and women are governed by parsons. 
That's why we're all so virtuous ; eh, mother ?" 

" No doubt, no doubt," replied the old lady, briskly. " Your 
own virtues, at any rate, could scarcely be otherwise accounted 
for." 

" It's all very well to laugh, Marmaduke," said his wife ; " but 
you just mark my words. As sure as you're sitting there, if there 
is anything in these wonders that people talk about, evil will come 
of it. I believe we shall have a new set of diseases springing up 
as the result of it all, and then we shall be overrun with quacks 
professing to cure them, and a pretty state we shall all be in. I've 
no faith in it whatever, and I shall set my face against it stead- 
fastly." 

" There was once a man," observed Gerard, in his preoccupied 
way, " who objected to the introduction of street-lamps in his vil- 
lage on the ground that the lamps would bring policemen and the 
policemen would bring thieves. Don't you think he was a very 
short-sighted individual ?" 

" I don't know what you mean, my dear," retorted his mother, 
rather sharply. 

" Well, is Lancaster doing Mirabel any good ?" asked Mr. Palliser. 

" Beyond question," replied Gerard. " He has gained a great 
deal of strength lately, and looks ever so much better than before." 
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" But he can't recover, Grerard, can he f ' exclaimed Mrs. Palliser. 

" I can't possibly say," he returned. " I suppose Lancaster has 
his own opinion about it, but he hasn't confided it to me." 

"Ah, I'm afraid there's no hope," said Mrs. Palliser, despairingly. 
" I wonder whether he's really fond of that wife of his ! I can't 
imagine how he can like her; and in that case I should think 
lie would almost be glad to die and get away from her. I know / 
should be. But then if he did, you know, she'd probably get bold 
of somebody else ; so perhaps it's better that he should live, after 
all." 

" Even the unexpected doesn't always happen," said Gerard, sen- 
tentiously. " But I dare say if I represent the matter properly to 
Mirabel he'll see it in the same light, and make his arrangements 
accordingly." 

Mrs. Palliser emitted a shriek of reprobation, and then broke 
into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. Gerard had preserved a 
placid front as long as his mother confined herself to uncompli- 
mentary remarks about Madame Mirabel, which, indeed, rather 
amused him than otherwise ; but her last insinuation cut him 
sharply. Somebody else ? Who would that somebody be ? Then 
all that was true and good and loyal in him rose in revolt against 
such unworthy thoughts, and, with a fervent wish that Mirabel 
might live for half a century to come, he strolled back to the house 
and read The Scholar Oypsy till it was time to dress for dinner. 



CHAPTER Vra 

TWO TRIPS TO TOWN 

* 

During his early years, while his father was still alive, Mr. Pal- 
liser had had a brief and uneventful career as a man of business in 
the City. At that time he was tolerably energetic, fond of bustle 
and variety, and by no means deficient in commercial aptitude; 
though of real judgment and common business shrewdness he 
never possessed a grain, and the wisest thing he ever did in his 
life was to sell out as soon as his father died and retire from the 
City altogether. From the age of eight-and-twenty, therefore, he 
had been a gentleman at large ; but still the City exercised a cer- 
tain fascination over him, and there were few things he enjoyed 
more than a stroll through Lombard Street or down "the Lane," 
surrounded by the cheerful incessant din of City life — the clerks 
and the messengers hurrying to and fro, the well-dressed, impetu- 
ous brokers rushing hither and thither, the little knots of solid 
merchants in their bright hats and white linen and black satin 
scarfs chattering at the corners of the street, the rattling hansoms, 
the lumbering gigantic drays, and the thousand -and -one other 
features of the great E. C. postal -district. Mr. Palliser moved 
through the busy streets with the complacent air of a man who 
could afford to enjoy the excitement and exhilaration of the scene 
without either pecuniary risk or the constraints incident to per- 
sonal participation in commercial enterprise ; his good father had 
borne all such burdens for him, years agone ; and it was with a 
smile of more than usual benevolence that Mr. Palliser nodded to 
this man, waved his hand airily to that, and exchanged greetings 
with a third, thinking all the time how old and worn they had 
grown since he had last seen them, and wondering whether the 
City was as pleasant a place to them as it was to him. 

Thus it fell out, a few weeks after the events of the last chapter, 
that Mr. Palliser made an excuse for a trip to Lothbury ; the pre- 
text being that he wanted to see his stock-broker. He had heard 
nothing further about the great company in which he had invested 
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SO many hopes-!- and pounds — and it occurred to him that the 
Advice of a solid business man on whose judgment he could rely 
might really be worth asking. To most people this very prudent 
impulse would have come first of all ; but Mr. Pi^iser, as we know, 
was apt to be precipitate ; and now, having parted with his money, 
lie deemed it a remarkably shrewd and business-like thing to con- 
sult his stock-broker upon the character and prospects of the in- 
vestment. 

It was therefore in a benignant frame of mind that the good 
gentleman crossed Waterloo Bridge one fine sunshiny morning— a 
jDoming on which it was difficult to realize the fact that sometimes 
fogs of impenetrable blackness and insufferable stench pervaded 
tlie cheerful streets, that cast winds and drenching rain cut one's 
face like iced razors, and that the pavement was slippery with the 
foulest slush and grease. .Mr. Palliser always avoided London on 
such days, and seldom saw it except under its brightest and most 
attractive aspects. He looked particularly bright himself, in a 
smartly -cut blue coat and well -brushed hat, his curly gray hair 
ruffled every now and then by the river breeze, and his portly form 
erect, well-knit, and handsomely proportioned. As he strolled up 
Wellington Street, he looked in at the shop-windows, with all the 
interest of a person to whom such exhibitions had the charm of 
novelty ; stopped a minute or two before the office of the British 
Pedagogue, and read the contents -bill of that sagacious weekly 
with an indulgent smile ; then turned up the Strand, and so made 
his way at a leisurely pace along Fleet Street and Cheapside to the 
Bank. It was now nearly twelve o'clock, and Mr. Palliser calcu- 
lated that he would have ample time for a friendly chat with the 
stock-broker before going for a plate of soup to Birch's, as was his 
custom in the middle of the day when in the City. 

" Well, Mr. Palliser, and what's the best news with you ?" in- 
quired the man of business cheerily, as they shook hands. " One 
doesn't often see you here — lucky man, lucky man. But come, sit 
down. What is it to-day — Mexican Rails ? Brighton A's ? Cen- 
tral Argentines? Money's awfully tight, I must tell you, and 
things are looking queer. Let me see — ^you hold some Provincial 
Cedulas, don't you ? There's a bit of a spurt on just now in South 
American securities, and if you're a seller now's your time." 

Mr. Palliser, comfortably seated in a capacious leather arm-chair, 
smiled and shook his head knowingly. " Ah, I dare say," he said, 
with the air of a man accustomed to that sort of solicitation. '< We 
6 
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know all abont it, don't we ?' No — I came up to-day just to see if 
you could get me a little information, Riley, about that new com- 
pany, you know ; that thing that Jerningham's got in hand. When 
is it going to be floated ?" 

Mr. Riley's manner changed at once. " Jemingham?" he re- 
peated, with a perplexed frown. " You don't mean that Anti-In- 
toxicant whatever-he-calls-it, do you ?" 

" Yes, I do," said Mr. Palliser. 

" Floated !" resumed the other. " I don't suppose it will ever 
be floated. Much more likely to be liquidated, I should think. 
But why ? You don't mean to say you're nibbling at a thing like 
that, do you ?" 

" Why not ?" exclaimed Mr. Palliser, looking vastly important. 
" Look at the promoters — they're influential enough, I should say. 
Men like that don't take up rotten things. Why, Rothschild him- 
self said there was a fortune in it. I believe they're helping to 
finance it. A man told me the other day — " 

" Pooh, pooh, my dear sir," interrupted Riley. " Rothschild, 
indeed — you might as well talk about Rothschild financing Mother 
What's-her-name's Soothing Syrup, or the latest Universal Pill. 
As for the promoters, I simply don't believe in 'em. Jemingham 
tells you this man's on it, and that man, and the other man — ^just 
see if he dares to print their names on the prospectus. No, no, 
Palliser, take my advice and have nothing to do with it. I can 
put you in for some better things than that." 

"H'm," muttered Mr. Palliser, becoming rather grave. "Ah, 
well — so you don't think much of it, I see. I suppose that in that 
case it's not likely there'll be much market for the shares. Well, 
I must think about what's to be done. It's monstrous strange, 
though. But if the company were once floated, I suppose >there'd 
be a quotation ; and if so — " X 

" I do believe you're in it already !" exclaimed the old sto^- 
broker, with a threatening look. % 

" A mere trifle," replied the other, with a guilty air which 1>e 
strove vainly to conceal. " Nothing to make or mar. Only " ^ 

"Well, you've outdone yourself this time, Palliser," said M/- 
Riley, throwing himself back in his chair. " How often have f 
entreated you never to do anything of this sort without my advice ^\ 
Jemingham, too — to think that an exposed swindler like that can 
have got round you so easily ! It's beyond everything. How 
much did he get out of you ?" 



< 
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" Get out of me !" echoed Mr. Palliser, rather indignantly. " I 
took five hundred pounds' worth of stock. K it turns up trumps, 
well and good ; if not — " 

"Ay, if not; what then?" asked the stock-broker, as his cli- 
ent paused. " Have you any idea what your liability is likely 
to be?" 

Mr. Palliser said no — not the faintest ; and very uncomfortable 
he began to feel. The stock-broker, determined to give him a 
lesson, pursued his advantage mercilessly. 

" No, I dare say you haven't. Why, you're entirely in that 
man's hands ; and if he brings out this precious company of his 
with your name on the list of original share-holders, it may go 
rather hard with you. The best advice I can give you is to sell 
out to the first jobber who gives you a chance. K he doesn't float 
it after all, of course you'll be safe enough ; only you'll have paid 
five hundred pounds for the advantage, and I thint myself it's just 
a trifle dear at the price, seeing that you had it for nothing at all 
in the first instance." 

Mr. Palliser felt like a school-boy in disgrace, and was heartily 
glad that neither his wife, nor his mother, nor his son was there to 
see him punished. He now began to get exceedingly uneasy. 
" Look here, Riley," he said at last, " I dare say I was a frifie pre- 
cipitate about the business; but there were other considerations 
that influenced me — I didn't look upon it as an .ordinary invest- 
ment. What do you really know about it! That's the question. 
If you can give me any trustworthy information on the subject I 
should really be very grateful to you. Is there no chance of its 
succeeding, do you think ?" 

Mr. Riley's face relaxed a little. " Well, Palliser," he said, " I 
don't know much more about it than what I have told you ; but if 
you want my private opinion — which may be worth nothing at all, 
mind you — I don't think you'll be ruined this time. Your five 
hundred pounds you had better look upon as gone. Jerningham 
will never be able to float the concern at all — ^that's my belief ; he's 
got your hundreds and probably a good many more, and if you ever 
manage to get any back I shall say you're a particularly clever man. 
I may be wrong, of course. The thing may be floated, it may 
even have a bit of a boom, and then you'll be able to sell your 
shares ; but I have very serious doubts about it myself. Mean- 
time, however, there's nothing to be done but wait." 

This was not very reassuring, but it was evident that Mr. Biley 
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was in no mood to give him greater comfort, and Mr. Palliser was 
fain to be content. But the enormous fortune — the thousands of 
pounds a year — the eradication of drunkenness from the whole civil- 
ized world — ^the colossal operations — ah, where were all these now ? 
Vanished like the lingering memories of a dream ; and five hundred 
pounds in hard gold had probably vanished with them. 

Well, there' was no use in fretting, after all, and Mr. Palliser, on 
taking leave of his Meutor, bent his steps in the direction of the 
Royal Exchange. A plate of soup and a gill of sherry would prob- 
ably induce brighter views of the share-market, not to say of life 
in general ; for he was of a cheerful disposition withal, and had 
'been known to extract enjoyment from even more serious troubles 
than this one. It was pleasanter, of course, to boast of exploits, 
adventures, and good-luck ; but there was still a degree of satis- 
faction to be derived from boasting of crosses and misfortunes, so 
long as he was the hero of them, and they were of a suflSciently 
startling nature to make an exciting story ; while such a hair's- 
breadth escape as he was now hoping for was almost as good as 
either. Accordingly he made a comfortable meal, gave a waiter a 
liberal tip, and, feeling considerably more cheerful than before, 
turned up Finch Lane ; then he sauntered up and down Lombard 
Street, watching the busy men as they popped in and out of the 
great banking-houses ; and finally found himself in King William 
Street. He had just faced in the direction of the statue, and was 
walking slowly along the pavement, when the swinging-doors of 
one of the Life Assurance offices opened, and a lady came quickly 
out. He was unable to see her features, for she had her veil down, 
and began to walk in the same direction as himself a few yards in 
front of him ; but there was something strangely familiar to him in 
her gait and figure. For a moment he was at a loss to know who 
she was. Then he suddenly remembered, and, in a dozen rapid 
steps, was by her side. 

" Mr. Palliser !" she exclaimed in astonishment " The very last 
person I should have expected to meet. You're not a City man, 
are you ?" 

" Only now and then, when the humor takes me," replied Mr. 
Palliser, smiling. "Yet surely it is more curious for you to be 
here than for me. Are you alone ? Can I escort you anywhere — 
even if it's only over the terrible crossing here ?" 

"No, indeed, thank you," replied Madame Mirabel, recovering 
herself. " It is indeed a dreadful crossing — one of 4he very worst 
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in London. But 'I won't take you out of your way. I'm only 
waiting for an omnibus." 

" Let me see you into it, at any r^te," urged Mr. Palliser in his 
most paternal way. " Ah — here's a chance, I think — there are no 
more vehicles coming just now. We must be quick, though. 
Look out for that hansom! That was a narrow shave. Why, 
Madame Mirabel, you're more at home in crushes of this sort than 
I am myself, I declare. I know very few ladies who could take a 
crossing in your — what shall I call it ? — sportsmanlike style." 

" Oh, I never hurry myself," said Madame Mirabel coolly, though 
she was inwardly fuming at having been overtaken by the good, 
garrulous gentleman. " K once you lose your hea4 and go flying 
about hither and thither you're sure to be knocked down. How- 
ever, here we are, and now let me beg of you to go back." 

" But why should I, my dear lady ?" asked Mr. f^alliser. " My 
time's my own ; I really must insist on seeing you safe into your 
omnibus, at least. Does it start from here ? Where are you go- 
ing to ?" 

Madame Mirabel colored with vexation, and murmured some- 
thing about the neighborhood of Stockwell. 

" Oh well, we'll soon get an omnibus," remarked Mr. Palliser. 
" They start just over there. Won't you take my arm ? It's safer 
in the crowd, I think. You've a good way to go before you get 
back to Haslemere." 

" It is rather far," replied Madame Mirabel, with an effort. 

" However, the days are pretty long now," continued her escort, 
who found it as much as he could do to keep pace with her. " I 
am sorry you'll be so late ; I should have been charmed to travel 
down with you. As it is, I shall catch a rather earlier train, no 
doubt." 

" You shall not go another step out of your way," said Madame 
Mirabel, suddenly stopping short. "Thanks ever so much for 
your assistance, but really I do not need it. Good-bye ;" and she 
held out her hand with so decided a gesture of dismissal that Mr. 
Palliser felt it impossible to press his company upon her further. 
He therefore took his leave with a grand sweep of his hat, and 
politely though very reluctantly turned back ; while Madame Mir- 
abel, set free, quickened her steps considerably, and was soon lost 
amid a throng of omnibuses. 

" Now I wonder what that young woman's up to ?" soliloquized 
the good gentleman, as he tramped westward again. " She can 
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scarcely have been insuring her husband's life, I should think. 
Stock well, too — whatever can she want to do at Stock well ?" 

"An unfortunate meeting and a desperate escape," thought 
Madame Mirabel, as she stepped into her omnibus ; for she was a 
careful woman, and never spent money on cabs. " I suppose now 
that that very excellent old person is wondering why I'm going to 
Stockwell, and within the next four-and-twenty hours the majority 
of his neighbors will be wondering why too. The amusing part 
of it is that they will — never — know." 

The idea seemed to entertain her, for she smiled a little as she 
took her seat. The omnibus jolted on again, and then, for want 
of better idleness, she began observing her fellow-passengers — 
that never-failing source of interest to the student of human nat- 
ure. There was the usual stout woman with a big bundle and a 
red face, who k>oks suspiciously at everybody else ; the pale, shabby 
girl in a frayed jacket — pathetically respectable, possibly hungry, 
belonging to that half of the world of whose means of existence 
the other half is said to be so ignorant ; the sharp-looking junior 
clerk or errand-boy, with a black leather case of papers strapped 
across his chest and the last new ditty from the music-halls lurking 
in ambush behind his teeth ; the middle-aged lady who sets the 
fashion in Balls Pond or Hackney Wic^, easily distinguishable by 
her fine color, smart bonnet, showy inexpensive *silk,* and doubt- 
ful finger-nails ; the spare, meek man, whose corpulent umbrelia is 
so apt to get in other people's wiay, and whose necktie always will 
ruck up behind ; the woman with two children and a baby, of 
whom we will not now speak more particularly ; the two young 
female persons who discuss family matters at the top of their 
voices, and look round every now and then to see what effect 
they are creating; the good-natured man, who makes friendly 
remarks to no one in particular, only to find them received in 
stony silence — all these types were represented in that Stockwell 
omnibus, and passed under the keen, contemptuous criticism 
of Madame Mirabel. How irredeemably vulgar and tawdry and 
commonplace they were ! how grotesquely mean ! what clumsy 
workmanship they represented, and what coarse material had been 
used in the manufacture of them ! And yet with regard to hon- 
esty, sobriety, and industry, homely domestic virtues and humdrum 
worth, as exemplified in a general struggle to pay their way and 
an unconscious habit of kindness to their children and their neigh- 
bors, it is possible that these pawns of society were entitled to a 
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somewhat higher valuation ; only Madame Mirabel had never made 
a study of such characteristics, and did not pretend to feel any 
interest in their exercise. 

At last, having signalled to the conductor, she alighted at the 
corner of a rather squalid street, lined with the poorest sort of 
shops. Proceeding along this for nearly a quarter of a mile, she 
took a turning to the right, finding herself in a broad, quiet, ill- 
kept thoroughfare occupied by small houses of a singularly mean 
appearance. They were low and narrow; the paint was peeling 
off most of the doors, and it was evidently a long time since any 
of the windows had been cleaned. About a dozen weedy-looking 
saplings stood forlornly on either side of the roadway, giving the 
place rather the look of an abortive boulevard, and the only sign 
of life consisted of a rakish-looking butcher's-boy, who was deliv- 
ering a couple of mutton-chops at one of the houses aforesaid. 
And yet the inhabitants of this depressing spot considered them- 
selves, and with some justice, the aristocracy of the neighborhood. 
The street itself bore the grand, if somewhat misleading, appella- 
tion of Royalty Park ; and at the farther end of it there was a row 
of tenements, slightly higher than the others, called Augusta- Vic- 
^toria Villas. Here lived the elite, between whom and the dwellers 
in the other part of the Park yawned a gulf of social distinction 
almost as broad as that which separated the latter from the deni- 
zens of outer barbarism round the corner. 

To Augusta-Victoria Villas Madame Mirabel now bent her steps, 
and rang the bell at No. 3. After an interval, a sound of shuffling 
footsteps was audible inside, and the door was opened by a very 
small and extremely sluttish servant-girl. 

"Is Mrs. Jickling at home?" demanded Madame Mirabel. 

"What might ye want, m'm?" replied the sluttish servant-girl, 
suspiciously. 

Madame Mirabel pushed the door farther open, and, without 
another word, walked past the girl into the house. A slight stir 
was heard in one of the back rooms, and the next moment a tall, 
thin, poorly -dressed and untidy -looking elderly woman came out 
into the passage. 

" Why, it's Julia, as I live !*' exclaimed this lady, in a tone of 
querulous surprise. " Whatever have brought you up here, all of 
a sudden now, I wonder f 

" How do you do, mother," said Madame Mirabel, as they en- 
tered the room together. "Yes, it's not often I get the chance of 
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coming. I can't stay very long either, for I must get back if pos- 
sible before dark." 

** Well, I must say you're looking bravely," remarked the moth- 
er. " Sit down, my dear, and take off your bonnet. You've not 
lost any of your good looks, Julia, and you always had a pretty 
taste in dress, though a bit too dowdy for my thinkin'. Well, 
your father was a gentleman — come of a fine old family, he did — 
and I was always considered genteel myself when I was in society. 
Yes, you feature your father, my dear — you've got his eyes, and 
his fine manners too." 

She was a strange-looking old woman, this mother of Madame 
Mirabel's — with a thin, wrinkled face, a pair of eager, shifty eyes, 
and a querulous mouth, denoting a mean and somewhat grasping 
nature. Every now and then she would assert her dignity and 
superior breeding in ways that were pitiful enough, and wear her 
threadbare gowns with the stateliness of a Roman dowager; but 
the next moment the envious spirit would assert itself, and the 
Fates in power come in for perhaps more than their due share of 
Vituperation. Just now she fell into her most patrician mood. 

" And have you been very gay lately ?" continued Mrs. Jickling 
with her grandest air. J* Balls and operas every night, I suppose 
— / know what a whirl it is. And which is the favorite theatre 
this year ? I suppose you have seen that- new piece at the Hay- 
market. The papers are full of it. Of course you've been to the 
Academy. Ah, it's many a year since I saw "^anything of the great 
world — ^you young folks must be havin' a fine time of it, no doubt." 

" Don't talk such stuff, mother," said Madame Mirabel, rather 
brusquely. " You know perfectly well we live an hour from Lon- 
don, and there's no opera in Hampshire that I ever heard of. 
You're not worse off than I am as far as gayety is concerned. 
Have you been out to-day ?" 

" I walked a little in the park this morning," replied Mrs. Jick- 
ling, indifferently. 

" The park ! What park 2" inquired Madame Mirabel, opening 
her eyes. 

" The park — Royalty Park," answered Mrs. Jickling, waving 
her hand in the direction of the dusty road outside. " Of course 
you pretend not to know where your own mother lives," she 
added, with an aggrieved sniff. " I don't say you've done bad by 
me, Julia, though there is some daughters p'r'aps as might like to 
see more o' their mothers — I can't say, I'm sure ; but kin is kin 
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whether or no, and I don't see what call you have to sneer at the 
mother as bore you and is living in poverty all alone, for all you've 
gone and married a grand man.^' - 

" A grand man !" repeated Madame Mirabel with a disdainful 
smile. " Poor Gaston — I don't think there's anything very grand 
about a Legation doctor, is there f 

" Belongin' to one of the oldest families in France, and got a 
competency of 'is own," retorted Mrs. Jickling. "Fve 'eard it 
from your own lipis, Julia, many's the time. Not a bad match, 
my dear, for a poor governess 'way off in the £ast. How is the 
doctor, by the way ? You did write me that he was better some 
time ago." 

"Much the same," said Madame Mirabel, briefly. "He is 
stronger than he was, but it would be rash to count on his re- 
covery." 

" Ah," commented the old woman, looking keenly at her daugh- 
ter. " Well, you'll be comfortably provided for, I suppose, what- 
ever happens. Some folks is born lucky. ^ You've not done so 
bad, Julia, after all, though it's a pity 'twasn't the other one you 
told me of — ^that Englishman, you know ; I always thought you 
'ad more of a fancy for him — and then to let him slip through 
your fingers that way ! Well", it's poor work worryin' over what 
can't be helped, but you've got your life before you, and if — " 

"I should like a cup of tea, mother," interrupted Madame 
Mirabel. 

Mrs. Jickling rose with a most elaborate air of offended dignity, 
opened the door, and called out to the sluttish servant-girl. Then 
she resumed her seat, and preserved a lofty silence till the tea apr 
peared. Madame Mirabel, nothing disconcerted by her mother's 
frosty looks, made a few remarks upon indifferent subjects, and 
then, when the elder lady showed signs of thawing, opened the 
real object of her visit. 

" Yes, I've no doubt it's dull for you here," she said, putting 
down her cup. " I suppose there are very few of the people fit to 
associate with." 

Mrs. Jickling replied only with a tragically scornful gesture, in- 
tending to intimate thereby that the intellectual and social inferi- 
ority of her neighbors was beyond words. 

" Ah, I dare say," said Madame Mirabel, with an air of sym- 
pathy. " Things were different with you once — but that's a long 
time ago. I wonder you don't prefer some pretty place out of 
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town. You might have more society there, and it would be quite 
as cheap." 

" The country is not to my tast^," replied Mrs. Jickling, loftily. 

" Of course, if you prefer this sort of thing, there's no more to 
be said," remarked Madame Mirabel. " Still, an occasional change 
is desirable. I should think you found London very hot and dusty 
at this time of year, and it has occurred to me once or twice lately 
that a short sea-trip somewhere, perhaps — " 

" I should 'a thought you'd 'a known your own mother better, 
Julia," exclaimed Mrs. Jickling, somewhat indignantly. "Do I 
look like a person to go gadding on a steamboat to Margate, or 
Sheerness, or any such low place ? A short sea-trip, indeed — ^no, 
thank yow, my dear ; I may be poor and I may be shabby, but I'm 
not one to go pushing about among a crowd o' common folk eatin' 
oranges and jam puffs all over the deck, and disgusting well-bred 
persons with their coarse jokes. Give me my own privacy, where 
I can keep myself to myself, and see no more of the world than I 
want to. Not as a change mightn't do me good, as you say, but 
when one's means is straitened one hasn't much choice of places, 
and unless I can travel as a lady should, I'd rather by half stay 
where I am forever." 

" Quite so," assented her daughter. " But it needn't be either 
Margate or Sheerness. How should you like ten days or a fort- 
night at Lucerne ?" 

" What's that ?" said the old woman sharply, dropping her af- 
fectations with ludicrous promptitude. " D'ye mean it — really ?" 

" I mean that if you would care to go I am willing to provide the 
funds," replied Madame Mirabel. " For twenty pounds you'll be 
able to travel second-class there and back, and stay at some com- 
fortable pension on the lake — of course I can't afford to send you 
to the Schweitzerhof. It '11 be a change for you, and probably will 
do you good." 

" Well, you are a good daughter, I'll say that for you, Julia," 
exclaimed poor Mrs. Jickling, delighted at the splendor of this 
prospect. "Switzerland — ^to think of it! And after months in 
this low neighborhood, too ; it '11 be a real treat, my dear. Let 
me give you another cup o' tea— do, now. I've never been to 
Lucerne, and they do say as it's a lovely place." 

" I'm glad you like the idea," said Madame Mirabel. 

" And what made you think of it, now ?" continued Mrs. Jick- 
ling. "What put it into your head?"— with an incipient touch 
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of suspicion in her voice. "You don't know anybody as lives 
at Lucerne, do ye ?" 

« Nobody," replied Madame Mirabel. " Why ?" 

"H'm," sniffed Mrs. Jickling, still more dubiously. "And it 
must be Lucerne, must it? S'pose I preferred Geneva, now, or 
Heidelberg, or some nice place on the Ehine? I s'pose that 'd do 
as well, wouldn't it?" 

" No," said her daughter, " it wouldn't. It must be Lucerne, 
and Lucerne only. You must give me your word for that, mother." 

" You're up to something, Julia," said the old woman, with a 
very cunning look. " Let's waste no words. What is it ? Come !" 

" I wish you to do something for me at Lucerne," replied Ma- 
dame Mirabel, calmly. " It really doesn't matter whether you stay 
there all the time or not, because the thing itself won't take you 
five minutes ; so if you choose you can stay at Gersau, or Weggis, 
or anywhere else on the lake. But the business must be trans- 
acted in Lucerne, and the best plan will be for you to do it a day 
or two before you leave on your return journey." 

Mrs. Jickling's face was a study. Excitement, curiosity, and 
misgiving struggled within her for the mastery, and her eyes 
gleamed. " You're a sharp girl, Julia," she said at last. " I sup- 
pose it's nothing very difficult, is it ?" 

" A child could do it," replied Madame Mirabel. 

" Nor dangerous ?" 
Not in the very least." 
What is it ?" breathed the mother, whispering. 

Madame Mirabel took out her porte-monnaie, and laid four new 
five-pound notes upon the table. " Those are for your expenses," 
she said, in measured tones. "This," holding up a sealed en- 
velope, " contains your instructions. You had better not open it till 
you get to your destination, if your curiosity can hold out so long. 
When can you start ?" 

" Whenever you like," was the prompt reply. 

" Good ; any day this month will do," assented Madame Mirabel. 
" There's no more to say, I think. Better put up that money. Is 
that clock of yours right ?" 

" It's five minutes slow, my dear, and that's the truth," replied 
Mrs. Jickling with unwonted candor. " But you ain't in any hurry, 
are you ?" 

" I've nothing more to stay for, and a long way to go," said 
Madame Mirabel, rising. " Good-bye, mother ; you needn't write 
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to me unless you choose— or, on second thoughts, you had better 
not write at all. Remember, now — doirCt write. I shall not be 
anxious." And then she went away without more ado. 

That night the little servant-girl at No. 3 was almost crushed out 
of existence by the tremendous affability of Mrs. Jickling, who in- 
formed her that she was about to travel for a change in foreign 
parts. Old Miss Twistleton, the occupant of No. 4, was similarly 
overpowered by an intimation to the same effect, and readily prom- 
ised to keep the key of the deserted mansion during the absence 
of its owner, looking in every now and then to see that all was 
safe. To this lady, whom it pleased Mrs. Jickling to regard as a 
humble friend, she was unable to resist the temptation of hinting at 
important business which she could only transact in person ; accom- 
panying the statement with so many mysterious nods, and frowns, 
and winks, that the poor little spinster got half beside herself with 
curiosity, and looted up to Mrs. Jickling as more of a personage 
than ever. At that point, however, Mrs. Jickling was prudent 
enough to stop. Her chief weakness was an overweening sense of 
her social superiority, accentuated by the keenest dissatisfaction 
with the meanness of her actual circumstances ; but she was far 
too quick-witted to let this foible get the mastery over her, espe- 
cially in cases where a little intrigue or subtlety was likely to pro- 
duce results to her own advantage. 

When Madame Mirabel arrived at Haslemere Station that even- 
ing, Gerard, who had been spending part of the afternoon with 
her husband, was there to meet her. She returned his glance with 
a bright, almost a tender, smile, and let him take her hand to help 
her out of the carriage. The walk home with her, along the quiet, 
undulating, country road, was dangerously delightful to the youth. 
She owned to having had a fatiguing day, and took his arm — lean- 
ing on it, up some of the steeper slopes, somewhat heavily ; and 
once, when Gerard laid his hand on hers as it rested there — so 
white, so soft, so shapely — she did not rebuke him for the freedom 
as she might have done, but seemed unconscious of it, until the 
hot, mad pressure of his fingers and the electric thrill which, agi- 
tating his nerves, and causing his heart to beat almost audibly with 
the impetuous rushing of the blood through his veins, awakened 
that within her which served her instead of a conscience. Then 
she very gently, very quietly, put an end to it. She began to tell 
him how she had been to see her mother that afternoon — an elder- 
ly lady in feeble health, who lived the life of a recluse ; how ami- 
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able and uncomplaining she was, in spite of her many sufferings ; 
how they talked together about poor Gaston, and his new hopes of 
life ; and how kind Mr. Palliser had been when, on her way to her 
mother's, they had come across each other in the City. Gerard 
had never felt more utterly humiliated than when the conversation 
took this turn. The reproof was so delicate, so exquisitely pointed, 
so gentle and yet so unmistakable, that his self-loathing for that 
one moment of insanity overcame all other considerations, and he 
thought he could have worshipped the woman who had so borne 
herself with something of religious reverence. They parted at her 
gate, and he went home alone — ^more hopelessly in love with Ma- 
dame Mirabel than ever. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE JUMPS INN ' 

Madame Mirabel need not have been apprehensive lest the fact 
of her journey to Stockwell should become public property. Mr. 
Palliser was not a gossip, and though he mentioned his meeting 
with her to his wife, in the most natural way possible, neither took 
sufficient interest in it to make it the subject of conversation out- 
side. It was only when Gerard mentioned, at breakfast the next 
morning, that she had been to see her aged mother, that the tri- 
fling incident made any impression on their minds ; his father be- 
ing rather pleased at so unexpected a display of filial piety, and 
Mrs. Palliser thinking how strange it was that she should have a 
mother living in so queer a neighborhood. 

A few days afterwards. Dr. Lancaster, driving in his light, well- 
appointed chaise, overtook Gerard on the Portsmouth Road. Tjiie 
, two had become great friends. Lancaster was too shrewd a man 
not to see through the slight surface-priggishness of the youth's de- 
meanor and recognize the sterling qualities which underiay it,* while 
Gerard, self-disdainful in his better moments for his occasional fits 
of jealousy, found relief in treating the doctor in his most courte- 
ous manner, and displaying that true appreciation of Lancaster's 
high qualities which it was impossible for him to withhold. 

** Will you drive with me to Churt, Palliser ?" cried the doctor, 
pulling up. 

"Yes, gladly," replied the other. 

" Up with you, then," said Lancaster, " I've a patient to see 
there, but it won't take me long, and then I want to go as far as 
the Devil's Jumps." 

" Haven't you been to the Jumps yet ?" asked Gerard, as they 
started off again. 

"Never," answered Lancaster. "I've wanted to a long time, 
but somehow I've never had an opportunity. There's a curious 
old inn, too, I'm told. I suppose you're familiar with it all." 

" Rather," said Gerard, smiling. " Are you fond of high art ?" 
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"High art?" repeated Lancaster. "No-^yes— I don't know, 
Vm sure. Why ?" 

** Only because there are some very remarkable specimens to be 
seen there," replied Gerari " I'm surprised you've never heard of 
the celebrated Jumps Inn picture-gallery. There's a treat in store 
for you, that's all." 

They went along at a spanking pace, chatting upon indifferent 
topics, and soon arrived at the straggling village which was their 
first destination. Dr. Lancaster alighted at a small brick cottage, 
and disappeared ; Gerard of course waiting for him outside. In 
about a quarter of an hour he came out again, mounted to his seat, 
and gathered up the reins, with a curious expression on his face. 

"A queer case that," he said, nodding in the direction of the 
cottage, as they drove off. 

" What is it ?" inquired Gerard. 

" A girl of sixteen or seventeen years of age, who has taken it 
into her head that she can't move. To all appearance she's as 
well as you or I ; yet there she lies, day after day, helplessly in 
bed, and says she has lost all power in her legs. It's about a fort- 
night since I first saw her, and of course I had to examine her 
rather closely. Her legs seemed all right — as plump and muscular 
as one could wish. But nothing could induce her to make the 
slightest effort, and to-day I notice a slight, but quite unmistak- 
able, shrinking in the tissues. Her mother swears that she's be- 
witched." 

" And there are no other symptoms whatever ?" asked Gerard. 

" Absolutely none," replied the doctor. " According to the girl's 
account the whole thing came on in the night. She went to bed 
as well as usual, and woke up just before daybreak with a queer 
sensation, she says — feeling as though she ended at her waist, and 
had no legs at all. And there she's been ever since. Funny, isn't 
it?" 

" It must be paralysis," said Gerard. 

" Not true paralysis," said the doctor, shaking his head. " I 
mean, it's not the ordinary paralysis which results from injury to 
the vertebral column, or pressure on the brain, or any such well- 
known cause as that. No, I'm inclined to think that it's more like 
a case of hysteria, which as I dare say you know takes very van- 
ons forms. One often meets with morbid affections of this sort 
among women, and it's not so uncommon as you might think 
among growing girls. The trouble with this one is that she won't 
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make an effort because, as slie says, she knows she can't. It's her 
mental state that baffles me. She's firmly and absolutely convinced 
that she carCt move, and nothing I can say will persuade her that 
she can if she tries. That's the real trouble. There's not the 
smallest reason, physically, why she shouldn't get up this moment 
If I could only get her to believe that, I believe I could cure her at 
once. She wants faith — and there's the affair in a nutshell." 

" Do you believe in faith-healing, then ?" asked Gerard, smiling. 

" In such a case as this I certainly do," replied Lancaster. "Let 
that girl only become intellectually convinced that what I tell her 
is true^ and she'll pick herself up as quickly as the paralytic in the 
New Testament. The fact is, the body must be acted upon by the 
mind. Just now it is this girl's mind that, being full of one obsti- 
nate and ineradicable conviction, keeps her body in thrall. Once 
shake that conviction, and replace it by a belief that she is wrong 
and I am right — in a word, give her faith — and you'd at once see 
the result. The mind would still control the body, but its inci- 
dence, so to speak, being set in another direction, the action of it 
upon the body would effect an immediate cure." 

" How jolly it would be if all diseases were amenable to such 
simple treatment," said Gerard, with a laugh. 

" I am sure that a considerable proportion would be, if only the 
experiment could be fairly tried," answered Lancaster.^ " Not all, 
of course. But even then the difficulty would be to produce the 
necessary conditions — to arouse the implicit faith on which the 
whole treatment hinges. If only that difficulty could be overcome 
we should see something. * According to your faith be it unto 
you' — speaking purely as a pathologist I believe that that and sim- 
ilar expressions contain a very deep philosophical truth. Some 
day, no doubt, all this will be placed upon a sound scientific basis ; 
though whether you and I will live to see it is a different question 
altogether." 

They drove on for a short time in silence, the doctor wrapped in 
thought. At last he said : 

" There's that case of our friend Mirabel, again. I wouldn't say 
anything about it to other people, but you're as intimate there as 
I am. Of course you've noticed how much he has improved of 
late ?" 

** Yes, I have indeed," replied Gerard. 

" Well, there's some influence there that I can only guess at," 
continued Lancaster. " I've not got to the bottom of it yet, but 
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Fm feeling my "Way, I think. Fve a theory in my head abont it 
that I'm trying to verify ; and if I succeed I think I shall have 
made a very important discovery. The fact is — Hollo ! what 
curions-looking hills those are over there T' 

" Those are the Jumps," said Gerard, looking round. 

It was a curious sight, certainly. From the sunny, fertile, luxu- 
riant plain rose three or four abrupt pyramidal hillocks, covered 
with vegetation and rich grass, and, on the crown of the largest, a 
picturesque old cottage. They stood out, bold and striking, from 
the surrounding landscape, an admirable view of them being ob- 
tained from the winding road. Dr. Lancaster looked at them with 
great interest. 

" A very strange configuration," he said, as he slackened pace. 
" I wonder what the origin of it can have been. I suppose there's 
some legend or other, isn't there ?" 

"Some absurd story about tne devil having jumped from one 
to the other," replied Gerard. " Here's the inn — you can hear all 
about it there. It's a pretty place, isn't it ?'* 

" Charming," assented the other, preparing to pull up. " So this 
is the Jumps Inn. Now then for a glass of ale and the picture- 
gallery — I'm curious to see those specimens of art you were telling 
me about." 

They descended from the chaise, and entered the little room on 
the left of the door, where they were welcomed by a most delight- 
ful old lady with silver hair and silver spectacles, who won the doc- 
tor's heart at once. This was the hostess. The ale was soon forth- 
coming, and vBry pleasant they found the cool draught on that hot 
afternoon. In a few minutes Lancaster remarked : 

" I hear you have quite a celebrated picture-gallery here, and I 
should very much like to see it. Are these the — er — ^pictures ?" 

His hesitation, as he looked wonderingly round the room, was 
not unnatural. He kept his countenance, however, admirably ; and 
the good old dame beamed with gratified complacency as she rose 
briskly to the occasion and prepared to do the honors of her treas- 
ure-house to the two visitors. 

It was certainly a wonderful collection — scarcely to be despised, 
indeed, by admirers of Botticelli and his congeners, but calculated 
to excite considerable bewilderment in the minds of less cultivated 
persons. The paralytic attitudes, the wooden faces, the misshapen 
limbs, the staring, imbecile expressions, which appear to have been 
characteristic of humanity in the days of th^ Q14 M^ist^rs, wer^ ^ 
7 
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reproduced with marvellons accuracy in the picture-gallery of the 
Jumps Inn, suggesting the deep reverence which must have actu- 
ated the painters for those most venerable models. This opinion 
was gravely expressed by Gerard, who asked Lancaster whether a 
certain interesting group of local murderers — two men and a wom- 
an, all of whom squinted rather painfully — did not remind him of 
a celebrated Cimabue in the National Gallery. Lancaster, I am sorry 
to say, only replied by a muttered reference to Mrs. Jarley's wax- 
works ; at which Gerard seemed, not unnaturally, much hurt. The 
murder of the sailor on the Portsmouth Road, and the subsequent 
execution of the assassins, were also sympathetically treated ; and 
the crack picture of the whole lot, for which a real live artist had 
offered no less than ten pounds down, was pronounced by both one 
of the greatest curiosities in art that they had ever seen. It was 
indeed no more than the truth when the visitors, in taking their 
departure, expressed the interest and pleasure they had derived 
from the exhibition, and promised to recommend all their friends 
to visit it without delay. The dear old lady was enraptured, and 
bestowed her most cordial courtesies upon thfem as they mounted 
their chariot once more and drove away. 

" You were speaking of Mirabel," said Gerard, when they had 
gone some little distance. 

" Ah ! yes, I was," replied Lancaster. " I've got a theory about 
that case ; only a theory, mind — so don't talk about it to anybody 
else. The fact is, I'm beginning to doubt whether his complaint is 
true consumption after all." 

" How do you mean ?" asked Gerard, surprised. ** Is there such 
a thing as false consumption, then ?" 

" Nature is full of tricks," said Lancaster. " Her imitative pow- 
ers are something wonderful, as anybody who has read Darwin and 
Wallace knows well enough. She seems to delight in cheating peo- 
ple with false appearances ; and not only people, but animals, birds, 
and insects, too. Never trust to appearances ; that's one lesson I'm 
beginning to learn. Let us go back to first principles. What is 
health, to start with ? Roughly speaking, a condition in which the 
principle of life, or vitality, is flourishing unimpaired. Consequent- 
ly ill-health implies a decrease in vitality. In all men's lives there 
is something tidal — an ebb and a flow, so to speak. When you 
feel thoroughly well and hearty, it means that your vitality is at 
flood tide ; and when you ail, or fall into weakness and listlessness 
and irritability, or, a fortiori^ develop symptoms of a still mor^ 
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alarming character, yon may know tliat the tide has tnmed and 
the ebb has begnn to set in. 

" Well, now," continued the doctor, whipping np his horse, " it 
is clear that when, a man is bom with an inherited tendency to 
gout, or tuberculosis, or heart-complaint, the vital principle has a 
harder battle to fight than it otherwise would have. The body it 
animates contains an unusually large number of maleficent bacilli, 
or germs of some other destructive agency, which have to be coun- 
teracted. In such cases, of course, it behooves the patient to be con- 
tinually on his guard — to choose suitable climates and modes of 
life, to avoid improper diet, and in a word to array himself on the 
side of his vital principle in its struggle to keep down the antago- 
nistic element he has in him. But there are cases in which no such 
inherited evil exists, and yet where the ebb and flow of vitality is 
so abnormally violent as to constitute a danger almost as great as 
the other. For years, perhaps, vitality is at the full, and the man 
is well and strong. Suddenly, and from no discoverable cause, the 
ebb sets in ; vitality diminishes ; and the effects are different in dif- 
ferent cases, producing, in some, a marvellous imitation of some 
specific organic disease. Mirabel, for instance, when I first saw 
him, appeared to be suffering from acute tuberculosis. He had all 
the symptoms of it, externally at any rate. Yet when I examined 
him, and diagnosed the case, I failed to find the exact indications 
which ought to have been there. This puzzled me, though of 
course I said nothing about it. Now he is wonderfully better, and 
the symptoms themselves are rapidly disappearing. It is curious 
how a decrease of vitality will sometimes fix upon some particular 
organ, and produce all the appearance of a real specific disease. In 
Mirabel's case it seems to have affected the lungs. But now the tide 
has turned again, and if only we can keep up the flow of vitality which 
appears to have set in, he will I trust soon be as strong again as ever." 

Grerard was so struck with astonishment that for some moments 
he did not speak. " Well," he said at last, " if this theory of 
yours is really true, it ought to revolutionize the whole of medi- 
cine. It provides a fresh starting-point for investigation. Have 
you said anything to his wife ?" 

" Fve told her nothing that she didn't know before," returned 
Lancaster — " namely, that Mirabel was on the mend. But she 
seemed to have no idea of the amount of progress that had been 
made, and was surprised by what I said, though I didn't say near- 
ly as much to her as I have said now to you," 
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**I wish I could see rather more deeply into this theory of 
yours," resumed Gerard, after a pause. 

" I can't see very deeply into it myself," said Lancaster. " As 
far as I am concerned it is a piece of the .purest empiricism. Bat 
we have one solid fact to begin upon — the existence, in the world, 
of a universal Principle of Life. It is found everywhere and per- 
vades everything — ^the cause of all phenomena, the main-spring of 
the entire world-machinery. What it is, or where it comes from, 
or how it works, no one knows. But it is universally manifested, 
and to its different manifestations in acting we give different 
names — I mean the names of all the forces we see in nature. 
Gravitation, cohesion, attraction, and the rest — ^these are all active 
principles, and the great principle which underlies them, and from 
which they spring is Life, and nothing else. * In recent years our 
attention has been drawn to higher, finer, and altogether subtler 
manifestations of it that we call by such names as electricity, ani- 
mal magnetism, galvanism, and the odic force — all of which we 
are now only beginning to understand. The actions and reactions 
between mind and matter form one branch of this investigation, 
and the influence of mind on mind — as unimpeachable a fact as 
that of matter upon matter — another equally important. One 
hears a great deal of nonsense talked nowadays about telepathy, 
brain-waves, and the like. The nonsense will soon evaporate, and 
the phenomena themselves, which are true phenomena, be placed 
upon a sound scientific basis. Bah ! we know nothing — nothing. 
We are, scientifically speaking, still in the Neolithic Age. It will 
be for our descendants to discard the clumsy theories of to-day, 
and work with finer implements altogether." 

"Then what it comes to i^ this — that in the whole of nature 
there is really only one force ?" asked Gerard. 

"Precisely ; and that force is Life," replied the doctor. " All 
others are manifestations of it simply. Of course the unity of 
A force is no new theory in itself. Faraday suspected it, only he put 
it rather cautiously. He confessed the opinion, almost amounting 
to a conviction, that the various forms under which the forces of 
nature are made manifest have one common origin ; though to 
that original force he gave no name. I am rather more audacious, 
you see. I may be mistaken, but it is often our very mistakes 
which form the stepping-stones to the discovery of essential truths." 

"I wonder what Madame Mirabel would say to all this," ob- 
peirve4 Gerard, with a smile, 
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" Oh, she half -believes I'm hypnotizing her husband," said Lan- 
caster, laughing. " There's no one like your thorough-going ma- 
terialist for taking up notions of that sort." 

" Has Mirabel ever talked to you about his favorite theory ?" 
asked Grerard. 

"Often and often," replied Lancaster. "It's ingenious and 
plausible — very. Yes, we frequently hav& arguments on the sub- 
ject. The trouble about it is that you can't verify it. Clifford, 
you may be sure, would have repudiated any such deduction from 
his mind-stuff hypothesis. Well, we shall know all about it one 
day, I suppose — all about that and many other things, no doubt." 

" I wonder," said Gerard, in a musing tone, " whether if we did 
know all about it we should find life more worth living than it is 
now." 

" Pooh !" exclaimed the doctor, briskly. " What business has 
a fellow of your age to talk like that ? Of course life is worth 
living ; or if it isn't it's one's own fault. I've no patience with 
such pessimistic views." 

" And yet I've often wondered what I was bom for," said Ge- 
rard, rather dejectedly. " I don't see that Fm any good in the 
world. Nobody can deny that suffering outweighs happiness ; no- 
body knows what truth is ; aspirations are formed only to be dis- 
appointed; crowds of people eager to work have work denied 
them, and are left to starve — the whole thing's a failure, as far as 
I can see." 

" Just so ; because you don't see far enough," replied the doc- 
tor. 

" May be," said Gerard, briefly. 

"All .that sort of morbid discontent and cheap pessimism is 
very often the result of having nothing particular to do," contin- 
ued Lancaster. " You're probably too well off ; if you had to live 
on a shilling a day and earn it you might enjoy a healthier mental 
state. Of course we don't know what * truth ' is, as you say ; but 
what of that ? You remember what Lessing said — that if he were 
offered full knowledge of all the secrets of the universe with the 
right hand, and the opportunity of searching for them himself 
with the left, he'd choose the left. Complete fruition involves 
stagnation. I prefer things as they are, I must confess." 

".You've been a prosperous man," Gerard ventured to observe. 

" I've been a hard-working man, and it's been my salvation," re- 
torted Lancaster. " I believe in the Gospel of Work. It's made 
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England what she is to-day. Oriental nations don't see this, of 
course ; and the result is patent to everybody. Even the old He- 
brews represented the necessity of labor as the primeval curse. 
Curse ? Why, it's the greatest blessing the world has eVer had. 
Don't you think that Adam must have been a much happier and 
more useful man when he had to take to agriculture for a liveli- 
hood, than when he was idling about a garden all day long ?" 

" But work won't prevent suffering," said Gerard. 

" Palliser," said the doctor, after a pause, " I have had more 
suffering in my life than probably falls to the lot of most men ; 
and had it not been for work — ^good, hard, honest work — it would 
have ruined me. But I gave myself no time for brooding. I rig- 
orously and systematically put all painful thoughts out of my 
mind ; I refused to think of them ; I took refuge in study, in ex- 
periments, in writing, and in the practice of my profession ; and 
at last I conquered them. It's a good thing to work so hard dur- 
ing the day that you fall asleep directly you get into bed, for it is 
then that the thought of sorrows and troubles is most likely to oc- 
cur and harass you — as I once knew to my cost. And there is no 
better remedy for this than work — especially work which has for 
its object the relief of suffering in others." 

Gerard made no reply. , He was conscious of his constitutional 
failing — of that tendency to melancholy and sceptical pessimism 
against which he so often struggled, but which pressed so heavily 
upon him every now and then. He was now silenced but not con- 
vinced, though there was something about the cheerful philosophy 
of his companion that braced him in spite of himself. I am aware 
that youths constituted as Gerard was in this particular are apt to 
be put down as prigs — by those, at any rate, whose ideal of youth- 
ful excellence is the brawny, cricketing, drag-driving, rollicking 
person with a large appetite and a loud voice, the jovial philistine 
who has no nerves, and never " bothers his head " about anything ; 
there, there, we are told, is the true type of a young Englishman. 
Perhaps ! The type has its uses, beyond question. Hewers of 
wood and drawers of water there must be everywhere, and, to 
such, brains are a superfluity. We cannot all be thinkers, and 
thinkers cannot all be optimists. Gerard was by nature a thinker 
and a pessimist ; he had not yet found the secret of true happi- 
ness, and was searching for it, perhaps, in not quite the right di- 
rection ; but the germ of the thing was in him, and some day was 
to sprout forth luxuriantly. 
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Meanwhile they arrived at home again, and Gerard asked the 
doctor to come in and have some tea. Lancaster accepted cheer- 
fully, and the two alighted together. They had no sooner entered 
the hall than Mrs. Palliser came hastily oat of the drawing-room, 
with a terrified expression on her face. 

" Dr. Lancaster," she said, advancing. " I'm more thankful to 
see you than I can tell. Will you come into the breakfast-room ? 
Gerard, you come too. There's something dreadful the matter 
with your poor grandmother." 



CHAPTER X 

A LIGHT THAT FAILED 

The breakfast-room was a small, rather dingy apartment to the 
left of the front door, where Gerard was in the habit of sitting 
when he wished to read or write without fear of continual interrup- 
tion. It contained but little in the way of furniture beyond a cen- 
tre table, a few chairs, a rather old but still comfortable sofa, and 
a book-shelf ; but it had the great merit of being isolated from all 
the other rooms in the house, and the windows opened upon a 
quiet comer of the grounds occupied by firs and shrubs. It was 
therefore only used as a breakfast-room during the winter, when 
it could be rendered wsCrm and cheerful ; in the summer Mrs. Pal- 
liser preferred the dining-room, which overlooked her sunny gar- 
den. A few moderately good engravings hung upon the walls, 
while on the table stood an old-fashioned double inkstand, flanked 
by a worn blotting-pad and a case of writing materials. 

" I hope it's nothing serious ?" said Dr. Lancaster, when they 
were all seated with the door safely shut. 

"I don't know — I'm afraid it's very serious indeed," replied 
poor Mrs. Palliser, in undisguised distress. " The poor old lady 
has suddenly gone off her head !" 

" Dear me," said the doctor, looking much concerned, " I'm 
very sorry to hear that. How did it come on ?" 

" It was just after lunch," replied Mrs. Palliser, unable to re- 
strain her tears. " Of course she hasn't got up to breakfast for a 
long time past — she always takes her time in the morning. Well, 
we were sitting at the table — the servant had just begun to clear 
away, you know — when suddenly she turned to me and com- 
plained that the vases on the chimney-piece were making faces at 
her. I didn't understand her at first ; I thought I hadn't heard 
properly. But she went on again in the strangest manner, saying 
that the one on the right had been winking at her most imperti- 
nently all lunch -time, and that the other — oh, I can't remember 
exactly, but something about horrible grimaces that terrified her. 
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I can't tell you the feeling of horror that came over me. My hus- 
band and I looked at each other in amazement, and I almost felt 
for a moment as if I were going mad myself." 

" What did you do ?" asked Dr. Lancaster. 

" Well, my husband had more presence of mind than I had," 
said the poor lady, controlling herself with an effort. " He made 
some soothing reply, tmd removed the vases — you know those big 
Japanese ones we have in the dining-room ; well, he put them 
somewhere out of sight, and she seemed a little relieved. Of 
course he was terribly alarmed. Then she began to talk again, 
partly to herself ; and really Vm not quite sure whether she knew 
who we were, for she rambled terribly, and — and — she's been like 
that ever since," concluded Mrs. Palliser, breaking down afresh. 

" You weren't at home, I suppose ?" said Lancaster, turning to 
Gerard. 

" No," he replied. "I was lunching out." 

" Is she pretty quiet now ?" asked Lancaster, of Mrs. Palliser, 

"Yes, I'm thankful to say she is," said Mrs. Palliser. "I did 
all I could to get her to go to bed, you know, when I saw how 
things were, but the poor dear got so angry, and put on such an 
air of offended dignity, that I thought it wiser to desist. I'm afraid 
her mind's quite gone." 

" Are you sure she doesn't recognize your husband ?" asked the 
doctor. 

" I don't think she does, but I can't say for certain," replied 
Mrs. Palliser. Then, as an irrepressible sense of the ludicrous 
struggled with her grief, she added, laughing hysterically at the 
idea — " She seems to have entirely forgotten his name, and insists 
upon addressing him as Melchisedec 1" 

"Well, well," said the doctor, soothingly, "Palliser, just go 
and get your mother a glass of wine, will you ? Nay " — as Mrs. 
Palliser made a gesture of refusal — " you must be guided by me. 
You have had a great shock, evidently, and a little stimulant will 
do you good. Come, you mustn't allow yourself to be upset ; we 
can't have you falling ill, you know. After all, when a person gets 
to her age one must be prepared for changes. Tell me one thing 
,more. How has her general health been, lately ?" 

" Her health has been tolerably good," said Mrs. Palliser, " but 
she has seemed more feeble, somehow. She has -not walked so 
much, and once or twice has complained of sleeplessness at 
night." 
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" Ah," remarked the doctor, thoughtfully. 

In a minute or two Gerard re-entered the room, bringing a 
decanter of port and some glasses. Dr. Lancaster insisted on Mrs. 
Palliser drinking a glassful, which braced her nerves considerably; 
and then he took one himself, though he only sipped it Gerard, 
he noticed, looked pale and shocked, and, at his suggestion, drank 
a mouthful, too. 

" Now let us go into the next room,'* said Lancaster. 

They rose, and Mrs. Palliser led the way across the halL She 
listened at the door for a moment, but no sounds were audihle 
from within ; then she opened it softly, and motioned the doctor 
to go first. 

It was a very long, spacious, handsome room, tastefully furnish- 
ed, and gay with dwarf-palms and other decorative shrubs ; a great 
contrast to the one they had just left. Mr. Palliser, looking hag- 
gard and anxious, was pacing slowly up aqd down ; while at the 
far end, close by one of the windows, sat the poor old lady her- 
self, to all appearance knitting as industriously as usual. But 
alas, the stitches came out as fast as they were made, and she held 
in her hands nothing but a tangled mass of worsted ; instead of 
her usual placid look, her eyes were wandering and shifty ; and as 
she plied her unprofitable task, and counted her abortive stitches, 
she glanced every now and then suspiciously about the room, mur- 
muring incoherently to herself. 

" Lancaster," said Mr. Palliser, stopping short in his walk, and 
grasping the doctor's hands almost convulsively, "thank God 
you've come. My wife has told you ?" — in an undertone. 

"She has," replied the doctor. " We'll see what can be done.** 

He walked up the room to where the old lady was sitting, the 
three others remaining at a short distance. At first she did not 
seem aware of his proximity. Then she said, in a clear voice and 
with a cheerful smile : 

" Well, Mrs. Palliser ! And how are you feeling, this fine 
day r 

The old lady raised her eyes, and then withdrew them. Lan- 
caster kept his firmly fixed on her, and then, after some further 
hesitation, she looked at him again. 

" You remember me, don't you ?" he continued, sitting down. 
Her eyes fell, and she seemed struggling against some will, or 
influence, external to herself, which prompted her to look up. 
She tried to avoid Lancaster's steady gaze, and turned her eyes 
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this way and that, shiftily ; and it was not till some thirty seconds 

of this silent duel between the two had elapsed that the conquest 
of the weak will by the strong one was achieved. Then, pain- 
fdJly and reluctantly, she gave way. 

"Come, you mustn't pretend that you forget me, Mrs. Palliser," 
said Dr. Lancaster, taking her hand in his firm grasp, and looking 
her full in the eyes. 

"You're not an organ-grinder, are you?" said the old lady at 
last. • 

Gerard turned rather sick. He had never seen a person men- 
tally afflicted before ; besides; he was fond of his grandmother, 
and this sudden aberration shocked him infinitely. 

" No, indeed I'm not,'' answered Dr. Lancaster. 

" Nor the Archbishop of Hanover ?" pursued the old lady, with 
fierce suspicion. 

" I wouldn't be such a thing for all the world," replied the 
doctor, earnestly. 

"My dearest mother," cried Mrs. Palliser, unable to contain 
herself any longer, "have you forgotten us all? Don't you re- 
member Dr. Lancaster, whom you met at old Nanny Goodman's, 
you know ?" 

"And pray who spoke to you, miss?" exclaimed the old lady, 
drawing herself up in sudden indignation. " This gentleman is 
an old friend of mine ; he's come to pay me a visit, and I'll thank 
you to keep your distance. You've no idea what a flighty little 
creature she is. Sir Anthony," she continued, turning to Dr. Lan- 
caster. "You must make allowances for her; she was very badly 
brought up." 

This was too much for Mrs. Palliser the younger. Do what she 
would, it was impossible to suppress a wild desire to laugh. She 
hid her face in her handkerchief and turned away. 

" And pray how long have you been here. Sir Anthony ?" said 
the old lady, with more than her usual stateliness. 

** I've only just come," replied the doctor. 

"Ah, it's a pity you weren't here to lunch," resumed the old 
lady, nodding mysteriously. " Such pranks ! such capers ! such 
a turn - out ! Two of them, you know — sitting on the mantel- 
piece, and making faces at me all the time. They wanted me to 
go to Hanover with them, my dear, and see all the mushrooms, 
and organ-grinders, and catherine-wheels — I'm told they live on 
catherine-wheels there — and they grinned at me, and winked. 
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winked, winked, till I thought the legs would have come off the I . 
table ; but I wasn't going to risk my reputation, not for Don 
Quixote or Sardanapalus or any one of 'em, and at last Melchise- 
dec got up and turned them both out of the room. I don't know 
how it '11 end, I'm sure, but I thought I'd just mention the matter 
to you. Sir Anthony, in case there should be anything wrosg with 
the cabbages next year, and then no one will be able to say that it 
was my fault." 

"You have done perfectly right," replied the doctor, very 
gravely. " Always tell me whenever anything of the sort occurs 
to annoy you again. But I think' you needn't have any fear. I 
will give strict orders to the police to be on the lookout." 

" I told you they were both gone, you know, mother," said Mr. 
Palliser, who was greatly moved. 

The old lady looked keenly at him, as though in perplexity; 
Dr. Lancaster never for a moment relaxing his firm grip of her VZ 
hand, or removing his eye from hers. 

" I dare say you did, Melchisedec," she said, a smile for tlie 
first time playing on her lips ; but you know, my dear, you're such 
a hopeless liar that it's perfectly impossible to believe a word you 
say." 

Even Gerard smiled. Poor Mr. Palliser glared round the room, 
as much as to say, " Hear that, ye gods ! " while his wife threw 
up her hands in bewilderment, and then produced that peculiar 
change of countenance which results from an equal impulse to 
laugh and to cry simultaneously. 

" Come, then, we won't think about them any more," resumed 
Dr. Lancaster, with his most professional air. "You must try 
and keep quiet, you know, and not worry yourself about such 
things, which are quite beneath the notice of a person like your- 
self." 

" Quiet, Sir Anthony ! " exclaimed the old lady, tragically. 
" And how can I be quiet, pray, with that fidgety minx prancing 
and careering about the place from morning till night? There 
she goes, hopping and skipping all over the room — dancing here, 
pirouetting there, never an instant at peace, for all the world like 
a jackdaw in a Dutch oven with a bill-of-lading in its beak. Ah, 
don't t^k to me, you giddy little mountebank !" — shaking her head 
threateningly at Mrs. Palliser, who, poor woman, more than half 
believed herself to be the victim of some dreadful nightmare. "I 
know all about your goings on ; though what you and Melchisedec 
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have to do in my house at all is a mystery to me — / don't know 
who asked you. What's that you've been putting on your head, 
pray, and how is it that you've taken out your eyes?" 

" Marmaduke," said his wife, faintly, " this is becoming more 
than I can bear. Let us see if she recognizes Gerard." 

*'A good thought," said Dr. Lancaster, still keeping his eye 
upon his patient. " Gerard, come and speak to her." 

Gerard somewhat diffidently came forward, and stood by her 
chair. The old lady slowly turned her head towards him, and 
Scanned his features with a puzzled look. " Ah, Marmaduke, my 
dear !" she said in a soft voice. " You're growing apace, my boy ; 
you'll soon be a man now. Put your hand on my forehead, my 
dear ; there's a noise inside it, a buzzing, you know, my dear, and 
it troubles me ; ah — ^that's better, your hand's cool and soft, Mar- 
maduke, and you were always a good son to me — so, so." 

Her voice grew fainter, and the worried,^ excited look in her 
eyes gradually died away, Mrs. Palliser exclaimed under her 
breath — " Oh, my dear, she's taking him for you ! " — and the 
doctor, willing to trust her for a short time to this new influence, 
i^ent to a writing-table on one side, and, drawing a small case from 
his pocket, asked for a glass of water. " I'll give her a sedative," 
lie remarked, "and then we must put her to be^. There's too 
much excitement there altogether. A sound sleep will do her 
good." 

It was some time before the old lady could be prevailed upon 
to take the draught. Not even the skilful blandishments of " Sir 
Anthony" had the desired effect. Eventually, however, Gerard 
offered his assistance, and the old lady accepted it from his hands. 
Then Lancaster addressed himself to the task of getting her up- 
stairs. 

" Indeed I couldn't think of such a thing. Sir Anthony," she 
said politely. "I know how to entertain distinguished guests 
better than that. Why, we should have all the grasshoppers in the 
parish round us in no time. Think of that — why there must be 
millions of 'em you know, all chattering and whispering, and tum- 
bling round and round like wheels — wheels within wheels, like the 
catherine-wheels in Ezekiel — so high that they were dreadful. I 
know all about them. Sir Anthony, and I must be on my guard, 
strictly on my guard, or they'll begin to buzz again — buzz, buzz, 
buzz — ^" 

Again her voice grew fainter, and she fell back gently in the chair* 
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" Do you hear them now ?" asked Lancaster, in a monotonons 
voice, keeping his eyes steadfastly on hers. The others all held 
their breath. 

" I've heard them for years," eaid the old lady, in a hoarse whis- 
per, " and the wheels — the dreadful wheels — they are all inside my 
head." 

" Then come with me, and you'll not hear them any more," said 
Lancaster, in the same concentrated tone. 

He took both her hands and grasped them firmly in his own. 
She lay back, gazing at him as though half -fascinated, half-bewil- 
dered. For nearly five minutes did the struggle last, the tick of 
the clock on the mantel-piece sounding clear and loud in the dead 
silence. At last she gave way. For the second time the strong 
will triumphed over the weak pne. 

" Oh, Sir Anthony ! Sir Anthony !" she cried. 

Then the doctor arose, and, drawing her hand through his arm, 
led her unresistingly towards the door. Mrs. Palliser immedi- 
ately rushed up-stairs to the old lady's bedroom, ringing for one 
of the servants. There was no longer any trouble. They undressed 
her hastily, and succeeded in putting her to bed, murmuring fee- 
bly the while. In a few moments her lips ceased to move. The 
opiate began to act. A calm expression gradually came over the 
eager, shrewd old face, so worn and wrinkled; her eyes closed, 
and she was soon sleeping like a child. 

Mrs. Palliser immediately went down-stairs to inform her hus- 
band of the fact, while Dr. Lancaster remained watching at the 
bedside. She found him greatly agitated ; Gerard, too, was look- 
ing rather white, after the scene he had gone through ; and the 
temporary respite she announced was therefore very welcome. 
But of course it was not in either Mr. or Mrs. Palliser to contain 
their souls in silence for very long, and the next moment they 
gave free vent to their distress. 

*'The most awful thing that has ever happened to me in the 
whole course o' my life !" burst out the former, as though chal- 
lenging creation to disprove his words. 

" / never knew anything like it since I was born !" ejaculated 
his wife, by way of capping his utterance. 

" I shall never forget her look when she said the vases were 
making faces at her," remarked Mr. Palliser. " It horrified me as 
much as if Fd seen a ghost." 

" I don't wonder," said Mrs. Palliser, shuddering. " I felt for 
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a moment as though I must be in a dream. And it came so sud- 
denly, too ; such a dear, shrewd, quick-witted old thing as she 
was — ^the very last person in the world to have gone off like that." 

" I don't remember anything queer about her lately," said Mr. 
Palliser, " do you ?" 

" Nothing, my dear," replied his wife. " Nothing whatever. 
Of course," she added, as a recollection of the sun-bonnet crossed 
her mind, " she always had her little — er — peculiarities, you know. 
She was just the merest trifle eccentric, so to speak. But anything 
like this — ^" 

The door opened, and they all turned eagerly to Dr. Lancaster, 
who now appeared from up-stairs. 

" Well ?" said Mr. Palliser. 

" She is sleeping beautifully," answered the doctor, " and will 
probably sleep on for the whole night. I shall expect to find her 
considerably better to-morrow morning." 

" But— but what is it ? What> the meaning of it all ?" Mr. Pal- 
liser broke out. " We've no insanity in our family ; she's been 
one of the most active-minded women I've ever known — one of 
the clearest heads — and now she suddenly goes off like this ! It's 
a terrible thing for us all, Lancaster. Insanity in a family's no 
joke, I can tell you. What can have brought it on ?" 

" Yes, you've no idea what a clever, strong-minded woman she 
was in her younger days," chimed in Mrs. Palliser. " The books 
she'd read, and the conversations she'd hold with literary men, you 
know, and the way she used to argue upon subjects of which / 
know no more than a child-in-arms — and then, to think of this 
terrible collapse ! O God, preserve us all from a like calamity !" 
exclaimed the poor lady, to whose excited imagination the possi- 
bility of herself, her husband, and her son going all mad together 
now assumed an alarming shape. 

" My dear lady," said Dr. Lancaster, reassuringly, " believe me 
that you take far too serious a view of the affair. The case is a 
very simple one, though of course it is distressing enough. It is 
nothing more than a break-up of the constitution. There is no 
question of hereditary taint. The old lady's stock of vitality has 
held out bravely all these years, but no one could expect that it 
would last forever ; the painful part of it is the suddenness with 
which it has come, and the form which the collapse has taken. It 
might have affected her differently, of course — as by paralysis, for 
instance. But it has immediately disorganized the brain, and the 
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result is proportionately distressing. There you have the whole 
matter in a nutshell." 

" But she'll never recover ?" asked Mr. Palliser. 

" No, that is impossible," replied the doctor. " In fact, this is 
the beginning of the end ; I fear you must be prepared for your 
mother's death before many months are over. I think you'll find 
that she will grow weaker gradually, and die quite quietly at last." 

The announcement was at once a shock and a relief. Mr. Pal- 
liser became less excited, and his wife shed a quiet tear or two. 

"But — ^Dr. Lancaster," she said, with a certain hesitation, "I 
do hope the poor old dear won't always be so dreadful as she was 
to-day. Those horrible fancies, and all that wild, nightmare talk 
— I couldn't possibly bear a continuation of them. It would drive 
me crazy. My nerves at this moment are in such a state — ^" 

" I don't think there's much fear of that," said Dr. Lancaster. 
"There was a good deal of excitement this afternoon, with a 
touch of feverishness — all that will be gone in the morning. 
You'll find she'll ramble a good deal, no doubt, but I don't think 
there'll be anything very painful about it. Of course, she must 
have a proper nurse." 

" Where can we get one — and how soon ?" asked Mr. Palliser. 

" I'll telegraph for one to-night, and she'll be here early to-mor- 
row — probably before the patient is awake," said Dr. Lancaster. 

" Thank you ever so much," said Mrs. Palliser, whose mind was 
now considerably relieved. " 1 don't know what we should have 
done without you. Dr. Lancaster." 

"You've been the greatest possible comfort to us," said her 
husband. 

"Well, that is what we doctors are for," replied Lancaster, 
smiling. " By-the-way — it would be as well for some one to stay 
in your mother's room to-night." 

" Oh, of course," assented Mrs. Palliser. " Jane shall have a 
shake-down upon the sofa — the woman, you know, who helped to 
put her into bed. She's a strong, sensible sort of person who can 
be trusted — and I don't think she'll mind just for this once." 

In a short time the' doctor left to despatch his telegram, prom- 
ising to return the first thing in the morning. It may be safely 
said that, of all the family, the patient herself was the only one 
who slept well and soundly that night. Mrs. Palliser was serious- 
ly unnerved, and her anxiety lest the old lady should wake up pre- 
maturely and indulge in more " dreadf ulness," as she phrased it, 
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deprived her of that rest which sheer fatigue would otherwise have 
brought about. All went well, however, and when breakfast-time 
at length arrived they found the doctor's prediction amply and sat- 
isfactorily fulfilled. The old lady awoke calmer and better alto- 
gether. Her mind was still astray ; but she no longer talked so as 
to curdle poor Mrs. Palliser's blood, simply rambling gently on 
every now and then, confused and uncertain in her recognition of 
persons, and to all appearance physically very weak. About ten 
o'clock the nurse arrived from London — a stout, pleasant-looking 
young woman, with quiet manners and a watchful eye, who gained 
Mrs. Palliser's confidence at once. Happily, too, the old lady made 
no objection to her— did not seem to notice her, indeed ; and in a 
few hours was in most satisfactory subjection. All of which Dr. 
Lancaster noted with great content, investing Nurse Osborne with 
complete authority under himself. The affairs of the house flowed 
back into their usual channel, with the sole difference that one of 
the family was now isolated ; and in a week they were all so much 
accustomed to the change that they felt as though it must have al- 
ways been so. 

And yet there was one member of the circle whom the incident 
affected in a very marked degree. Gerard, always inclined to pes- 
simistic views of life, became conscious that his constitutional mel- 
ancholy had been deepened, and another weight suddenly thrown 
upon his mind. Everything, somehow, looked dark to him. Reti- 
cent as he wasy he was by no means unobservant ; and there had 
been little indications, lately, that everything was not going quite 
prosperously with his father's affairs — frowns and troubled looks 
over the Stock Exchange quotations in the morning paper, unex- 
pected " calls " on shares, more than one failure of a dividend that 
had been counted on, and so forth ; it seemed to him that all was 
not so sound as it should have been, and, in spite of his natural 
tendency to introspectiveness and abstract thought, he was quite 
shrewd enough in more practical matters when once they were 
forced upon his notice. Then the strange and unhealthy attrac- 
tion exerted upon him by Madame Mirabel was a source of constant 
torment. His " inherited instincts," as he called his . conscience, 
condemned the passion rigorously, and in his stronger moments he 
loathed himself for having fallen so low as to love the wife of a 
man he called his friend. But struggle against it as manfully as 
he would, the passion existed and would not be quenched ; and 

how, he asked himself, could life be worth living as long as he was 
8 
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the subject of so torturing, so dishonorable a conflict ? Then he 
braced himself, and vowed that he would pluck the evil tendency 
out by the roots, even though it should cause him agony, like de- 
stroying the nerve of a tooth ; and would school his entire nature 
to lead the life intellectual. The very day after he had taken his 
resolution he witnessed the sudden and irrevocable extinction of 
the brightest, keenest, and most cultured intellect of tis home cir- 
cle. No wonder that a youth so constituted should give in to the 
pessimism of his disposition, and cry that the world is a delusion, 
that everything is impermanent, that life itself is sorrowful and 
hollow, and that, if it is to be lived, the only chance of escaping 
bitterness lies in the annihilation of all passion, all restlessness, and 
all desire ! 
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CHAPTER XI 

CLOUDS 

A SUDDEN change, very characteristic of our English summers, 
now took place in the weath'er. Hitherto the season had been an 
unnsually fine one. Weeks of hot, genial sunshine had succeeded 
each other almost without a break, everything pointed to a splen- 
did harvest, and the country had been wearing its gayest and most 
attractive aspect. Then the barometer began to fall. The weather 
became cold and unsettled ; a chilly rain set in, driven oblitjuely 
by strong north-easterly winds, and the sun seemed to have retired 
from active service altogether. Poor Mrs. Palliser, who had a 
bad circulation, took to woollen wrappers and a fire ; her husband, 
vaguely uncomfortable, perplexed yet not in despair, found refuge 
from disturbing money-articles in a violent cold in the head ; while 
€rerard, in gaiters and thick boots, sought oblivion of his own 
troubles by taking interminable walks across country in the pour- 
ing rain. 

But it was not only the weather which had suddenly turned per- 
verse. The political firmament became overcast. Rumors of a 
Russian conspiracy in the Balkans, combined with French intrigues 
in Egypt, provoked a feeling of general uneasiness; a leading 
Minister, speaking at a public banquet, gave the customary as- 
surances that peace was certain and war impossible in such very 
guarded, involved, and ambiguous words that some people under- 
stood them as a warning that hostilities were on the point of 
breaking out; an old French apple-woman, straying inadvertently 
with her basket across the German frontier, was immediately ar- 
rested by the military on plea of suspicion that she was a distin- 
guished general in disguise — an outrage which set all Paris in a 
flame; and finally, a black leather bag, which looked as though it 
might contain dynamite, was discovered beneath the Woolsack in 
the House of Lords. The eftect of all these " political straws " 
upon the Bourses of Europe was of course disastrous. Consols 
fell, and money tightened. Under ordinary circumstances all this 
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would not have mattered very much, for in spite of everything the 
rulers of Europe did somehow manage not to go to war — ^a most 
creditable and statesmanlike achievement, when we recollect that 
each potentate- had constituted himself Chief Peacekeeper of the 
Continent, and could by no means brook the smallest rivalry or in- 
fringemeijt of his prerogative on the part of any other potentate, 
great or small ; but unfortunately there were other causes at work, 
prejudicial to a sound financial state, and the outlook grew grad- 
ually darker. For months past there had been a terrible amount 
of over-speculation. Shares which had no existence had of course 
been bought and sold over and over again. Time bargains had 
already led to the declaration of several large defaulters. An enor- 
mous amount of scrip was held on hypothecation by the banks; 
prices fell almost daily, more cover was demanded — in some cases 
not forthcoming — and advances were almost unobtainable at any 
figure. It was this shaky and threatening condition of affairs that 
now began to render even Mr. Palliser a trifle uneasy, for all that 
he was so sanguine and so buoyant naturally; and well it might, 
if the truth were only known, for the good • gentleman's invest- 
ments were not all of them of the very soundest sort. 

One evening Gerard was sitting with the Mirabels. It was 
about nine o'clock — chilly, drizzling, and comfortless ; but there 
was a bit of bright fire in the grate, which looked quite cheerful. 
Mirabel, in his gayest mood, occupied a luxurious easy-chair on 
the side farthest from the door, a shaded lamp standing on a table 
at his elbow ; his wife sat opposite, her face in the shadow. They 
were talking of the unsettled condition of public afEairs, political 
and pecuniary. 

" Ah, yes !" exclaimed Mirabel, in answer to a remark of Ge- 
rard's about the uncertainties and troubles of life generally. " It 
is all unsatisfactory enough, no doubt. We come into the world, 
and we must either eat or die. If we have enough to eat, well 
and good ; but if not — ah, then it is not good, because we must 
sufEer cruelly. The trouble is with our bodies. If we had no 
bodies — ^ah, how cheap it would be ! No food or wine to buy or 
run in debt for, no tailors' bills — no worry, no pain, no anything. 
That is the ideal existence. And it will come for all of us, some 
day." 

" I don't think this world would be so bad if we were better 
adapted to our environment," said Gerard. 

♦* Of course not I" said Mirabel, laughing. " Complete adaptation 
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to one's environment means complete satisfaction, complete happi- 
ness. It is heaven, and the only heaven there is or can be. And I 
think it will exist in the new sphere. Strange ! A few weeks ago 
I thought I should be there by now. And I wonder wherfe I would 
have gone to first. Ah, it is a grand field, a grand field — ^the Illim- 
itable Space ! But there is nothing so foolish as to go abroad 
before you know your own country. I am very anxious to ex- 
plore the Pleiades, but I must do the Solar System first of all. 
Mars, Venus, and above all Saturn — Saturn with his rings of 
wonder and of beauty ! Ah, there is a prospect for you. Come, 
Gerard — would you not like it too ? Suppose we go together I" 

His tone was gay, playful, but eager — ^with the eagerness of a 
child at the prospect of some delightful journey or anticipated 
treat. Gerard* laughed, and then heaved a light sigh. 

" Yes," he said, " I wouldn't mind — ^if only I were as sure of it 
all as you are." 

" You are too sceptical," rejoined Mirabel, with an air of cheery 
reproof. " You prefer to doubt everything. My wife is vorse — 
she deny everything. I have no more hope for her. But you — 
ah, you will agree with me, some day." 

" It wouldn't require much to convince me that there may be a 
better sort of world than this," replied Gerard. "There could 
scarcely be a worse, I should think." 

"Ah, bah!" exclaimed the other. "It has his alleviations — 
everything has his alleviations. Even looking forward to the next 
one is an alleviation. It will be a great thing to live — ^to enjoy a 
life that shall be full ; full, and perfect, and f ree.V 

" I hope you won't forget the friends you leave behind you," 
said Gerard, smiling. "You can't take us all with you, I'm afraid." 

" I do not think I shall forget you," replied Mirabel, quietly. 

It struck Gerard as a little curious that he did not include his 
wife. Perhaps it was from a delicate sense of her total disbelief 
in a future state. 

" Well, and how is the old good papa ?" resumed Mirabel, after 
a pause. 

" Oh — ^he's got an awful cold," said Gerard. " Blows his nose 
like a trumpet, you know, and waters at the eyes. Otherwise he's 
all right." 

" Blows the nose like a trumpet, eh ?" said the other. " Well, 
that is a good sign ; it shows he is a strong man. Does he make a 
very large noise when he sneeze ?" 
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" Bellows like a bull," answered Gerard with a slight grin. 

"Excellent!" said Mirabel. " He must be what you call * heartp 
old cock.* All that is very good for the lungs ; almost as good as 
laughing. To laugh, and to shout, and to blow the nose like m 
bull, is a great preservative of the health. His bad cold will noU 
do him any harm." 

*' No," said Gerard, rather slowly. " I fancy he's a little worried,, 
too, about matters in the City ; and then, of course, we've all been. 
a good deal cut up lately." 

"Ah, yes ; the poor grandmamma !" said Mirabel, in a low voice. 

Madame Mirabel had made no attempt to join in the conversa- 
tion. She was sitting a little apart from the others, and seemed 
engrossed in her own thoughts. She now spoke for the first time. 

" I thought I heard the door," she said, without^moving. 

"The door?" repeated Mirabel. "It must be the good Lan- 
caster ; he have neglected us very much of late. He want a good 
round scolding." 

" You've been so much better, you know," said his wife. 

A step was heard in the hall, and Dr. Lancaster entered briskly. 
Mirabel receive'd him with a torrent of playful reproaches. Gerard, 
rose and offered him his chair, taking, himself, a vacant seat next 
to his hostess. 

" Yes, I know I've been very remiss," acknowledged Lancaster 
with a laugh. " However, I don't think you look much the worse 
for it. How have you been since I saw you ? It must be nearly 
a week ago." 

" Oh, pretty well — very much as usual," answered Mirabel. 

" That's all right," said Lancaster, rubbing his hands. " How 
cosey this fire looks ; it's wretchedly chilly outside, especially driv- 
ing. By-the-way, talking of fires, theie's just been a fire at Churt, 
and I have positively been helping to put it out." 

" At Churt," remarked Mirabel. " Was he a big one ?" 

" He might have been, if he hadn't been taken in time," replied 
the doctor, laughing. "And what house do you think it was?" 
he continued, addressing Gerard. 

" I can't possibly tell," said Gerard. 

" Why, the very cottage I called at the other day when you were 
with me," continued Lancaster ; " inhabited " — turning to Madame 
Mirabel — "by an old woman and her daughter, a girl who for 
some weeks past has lost the use of her legs. The mother was 
out when it took place and the girl was alone. Well — " 
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"Alone?" interrupted Gerard. "Why, she couldn't stir hand 

or foot! She wasn't burned, was she?" 
"Not a bit of it," replied Lancaster. "The fire was the best 

tiling that ever happened to her in her life. She turned her head 
round in bed, apparently, attracted by the blaze of the window- 
curtains, and then, in a moment of panic, leaped out as actively as 
you or I, and ran screaming into the next cottage. You see I was 
right about her legs ; there was nothing wrong with them at all, 
and she forgot all about them under the excitement of sudden fear. 
I happened to be passing a few minutes afterwards, and rendered 
what assistance I could. But it has cured the girl, and I hope 
she'll have more confidence in what I tell her next time." 

" But what was the matter with her ? Tell us all about it," 
said Mirabel, with interest. 

Dr. Lancaster accordingly gave them a full account of the case, 
with the details of which Gerard was already acquainted. The 
story delighted Mirabel ; even his wife was interested. 

" The influence of mind on matter," said the former, " is not 
only a fact which is beyond dispute, but one of the most impor- 
tant agencies in the human life. We know very little about it yet, 
but the fact itself is recognized, and that will lead to investigation. 
You know how I explain it, of course. Well, in a few years all our 
knowledge of it will be gradually systematized, and then — " 

" And then what ?" said Lancaster, smiling, as the other paused. 

" No, no ; the conditions are unfavorable," said Mirabel, with 
a laugh. "Julie will mock at me. She don't believe in any- 
thing." 

" Perhaps I am more open to conviction than you suppose," 
remarked his wife, with a slight smile. 

" Well, I have a piece of news for you," said Lancaster, seeing 
that Dr. Mirabel was not anxious to pursue the subject. " Do you 
remember my saying something to you about a friend of mine 
named Bretschneider — Dr. Bretschneider ?" he asked, turning to 
Madame Mirabel. 

" Bretschneider ? No, I don't think I do," she replied, abstract- 
edly. 

" Oh, surely you can't have forgotten," returned Lancaster. " I 
was telling you about it some three weeks or a month ago ; how 
he wanted me to go and take part in a conference of doctors re- 
specting some investigations that have been made recently into 
these reputed cancer remedies of Count Mattei's, only there was 
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some hitch as to their being all able to meet at the proposed time. 
I thought you seemed rather interested in it." 

" Ah, I do remember now," said Madame Mirabel. " It had com- 
pletely slipped my memory. The meeting was to have been at 
Lausanne, wasn't it ?" 

" Lucerne," corrected the doctor. " The symposium was to have 
consisted of Bretschneider himself, a French physician named De 
y^ranges, and two Italian surgeons; I was to make the fifth. 
Well, the difficulty seems now to have been got over, for I had a 
telegram from Bretschneider this very afternoon, asking me to ran 
over there at once. He says the others are expected about Sunday." 

" Really ?" said Madame Mirabel. " And do you think you 
shall go r 

" Well, it certainly is a temptation," replied Lancaster. " The 
subject is one that interests me deeply, and I have long desired an 
opportunity of looking into it. Any theory, any claim even, that 
professes to be supported by results, has a strong attraction for 
me. Of course I know well enough that Mattel is denounced as a 
quack by many people. Well, if he is one, the sooner we expose 
him the better. If not — if he really does possess a pathological 
secret of such immense value as he says — ^it ought to be investi- 
gated. M. de Veranges, I am told, has made a close study of the 
question, and I am very anxious to hear what he has to say 
about it." 

'^ And have you no predisposition either way ?" asked Madame 
Mirabel. 

" None whatever," said the doctor promptly. " My own theory 
of disease is simple enough. The human body is a mass of bacilli, 
germs, bacteria, spores, and microbes. Some of these are benef- 
icent — necessary, indeed, to health. Others are malignant, and 
produce disease. These are facts ; and on these facts I bring to 
bear the theory — which is only a working hypothesis, so to speak 
— that the activity of either class is determined mainly, at any 
rate, by the ebb and flow of the vital principle. When a man's 
vitality is strong and vigorous, the noxious organisms become pro- 
portionately enfeebled, and are then preyed upon by their rivals ; 
when the ebb sets in, the health-producing germs lose their 
power, and a reversal of the process is the result. This is the 
hypothesis I am anxious to put to every possible test, and that is 
one reason why I should be so sorry to lose the opportunity now 
offered." 
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"Quite so," remarked Madame Mirabel, thoughtfully. "Well, I 
hope you will enjoy the trip. It will be delightful to get out of all 
this cold and wet. I suppose your patients, in the meantime — " 

** Don't imagine I haven't thought of them," interrupted Lan- 
caster. " Of course you're thinking of your husband. What do 
you say, Mirabel? Don't you think I'm paying your improved 
health the greatest compliment I can, in proposing to leave you for 
a week or two ?" 

Mirabel had made no remark when Lancaster had first spoken of 
his intention, but he had listened to it in something like dismay. 
It was certainly a blow to him. Not only did he prize the com- 
panionship of Lancaster for its own sake, but he had become firmly 
convinced that his renewed vitality was directly due to some vital- 
izing or magnetic influence exercised by Lancaster himself; and 
the threatened withdrawal of this, though only for a time, dis- 
turbed him very much. He was, however, far too unselfish and 
sweet-tempered to show the slightest reluctance when the appeal 
was made. 

* No doubt, no doubt," he replied, with a smile. " You are the 
best judge. I am entirely in your hands. But I shall be very 
glad when you come back." 

"If I thought there was the slightest danger of a relapse I 
wouldn't dream of going," said Lancaster, seriously. " But you 
really have gained so much strength lately that I am not afraid. 
Charlton will look after you while Pm away, if necessary. You 
know I always believed that I had nothing to do with your re- 
covery. It has been a case in which the vital forces have sud- 
denly rallied, and all we have to do now is to keep them up to the 
mark. I shall be very curious to see how you look when I come 
back again." 

" Shall you call at our place before you go ?" asked Gerard. 

"Certainly," replied the doctor. "But I leave your grand- 
mother in the best posi^ible hands. You'll find Nurse Osborne a 
much more efficient doctor than I am, in that particular case. I've 
the fullest confidence in her, both as regards experience and tact. 
I'll look in some time in the morning, probably." 

" When do you think you shall start ?" inquired Madame Mira- 
bel. 

" I shall try and get away by the night boat from Folkestone," 
he answered, lighting a cigar. 

" We shall all miss you very much," she said, with a slight sigh. 



I 
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" Ah, that we shall," added Mirabel. 

" Well, I'm not going away forever," said Lancaster, smiling. 

" You'll have a wrfetched crossing, I'm afraid," remarked Ma^^ — 
dame Mirabel. 

" I don't suppose I shall be as comfortable as I am now." 

The conversation flagged a little after this, and in about a quar- 
ter of an hour Lancaster began to think of moving, on the plea of 
having letters to write and various necessary arrangements to make 
before going to bed. Mirabel was silent and depressed. He had .^ 
become so dependent on Lancaster's companionship and " influ- | IL 
ence," as he phrased it, that he found it diflficult to envisage the 
withdrawal of either ; while Madame Mirabel, though calm enough, 
looked more than usually thoughtful. When at last Lancaster got 
up, and said good-bye, it was only natural that Gerard should pro- 
pose to accompany him. This, however, the doctor immediately 
discouraged. 

" No, no, I don't want to take you away," he said; "besides, I'm 
not going in your direction, so I can't offer you a lift." 
* " Don't go yet, Gerard, said Mirabel, almost sharply. So he stayed. 

Then the adieus were exchanged; Lancaster promising, how- 
ever, to look in again on the morrow if he could possibly manage 
it. Madame Mirabel accompanied him to the front door, and re-> 
mained a short time in conversation with him. 

" It's very strange he goes away just now," remarked Mirabel 
when they were alone. 

" It does seem sudden," said Gerard. " Still," he added after a 
pause, " I'm sure he wouldn't leave you if he thought he couldn't 
do so safelv." 

" No, I dare say not," replied the other, and relapsed into si- 
lence. 

In a few minutes Madame Mirabel re-entered. There was a 
slight flush upon her cheeks, and an unwonted light in her eyes, 
that might have been noticed had it not been that the greater 
part of the room was in deep shade. She now came forward 
with a brisk step, and resumed her former seat. 

" Well, we shall see him back soon, I suppose," she observed in 
her usual matter-of-fact way. " It must be delightful at Lucerne, 
and I expect he wants a holiday." 

" It '11 be very hot, won't it ?" said Gerard. 

"Possibly," she replied. "Some people don't mind the heat. 
Anything would be preferable to this, I should think." 
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"I wish things weren't looking so queer in the City," remarked 
Gemrd, after another pause. 
"Does your father seem much worried?" asked Madame Mirabel. 
"I think he does," was the reply. " He's a very sanguine man 
naturally, and I've never seen him look quite like this before," 

"I met him in London the other day," she continued. " I told 
you of it, you know, at the time. He certainly didn't look anx- 
ious then; he was the picture of complacency and good spirits I 
thought." 

The fact was, that, although " things " had worn a very threat- 
ening appearance for some time past, nothing had so far occurred 
to arouse any apprehensions in the mind of Mr. Palliser with re- 
spect to his own investments ; so that when his stock - broker had 
spoken to him of the increasing tightness of money and the queer- 
ness of the outlook generally, it made no particular impression. 
Had he pushed his inquiries further, he would have obtained an 
insight into the true state of affairs ; this, however, in his usual 
happy-go-lucky way, he entirely failed to do ; and it was not until 
he had received the disagreeable warnings alluded to in the last 
chapter that he began to scan the money articles in his morning 
paper with a trepidation as painful as it was new to him. These 
symptoms were not lost on Grerard, though he was as yet quite ig- 
norant of his father's actual circumstances. 

Mirabel's gayety having, to all appearance, temporarily forsaken 
him, his wife now made an effort to keep up the conversation. She 
and Gerard talked quietly for some time upon indifferent topics, the 
latter doing his utmost to conceal the depression that he really felt. 
But, do what he might, an unconquerable sense of foreboding stole 
over him, as undefinable as it was painful. He knew himself to be 
dangerously attracted by the woman who sat near him in the semi- 
darkness, and the knowledge of her husband's presence was irk- 
some to him ; at the same time he was well aware that that pres- 
ence was his truest safeguard, and, mingled with a torturing uncer- 
tainty as to whether there were any hidden feeling for himself in 
her own breast, was the self - reproachful shame which took all the 
pleasure from his love. At last the ordeal grew too severe for him. 
He got up suddenly, and said he must be going. Mirabel, now pro- 
fessing unusual weariness, made no objection, and Madame Mira- 
bel saw him to the door. 

" He'll want more looking after, now that Lancaster's away," 
Gerard said, as they stood upon the threshold. 
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" I am equal to it," she replied, with a smile. 

" You are the very best and dearest woman I ever knew !" he ex- 
claimed, with a sudden impulse, as he took her hand. 

She looked him steadily in the eyes with a curious expression. 
*' It is pleasant to have the good opinion of one friend at least," 
she answered, after a pause. 

" You have more thaii my * good opinion ' — and I believe you 
know it," he said in a low, fervent tone, almost a whisper. Then 
he raised her hand to his lips, kissed it passionately, and went ont 



CHAPTER Xn 

AN UNACCOUNTABLE DISAPPOINTMENT 

Madame Mirabel's prediction that Lancaster would have a 
wretched crossing was amply fulfilled. That night was wet, cold, 
and rough", and Lancaster, who was a bad sailor, suffered very much. 
Li spite of sickness, however, he resolutely refused to go below ; 
the consequence of which was that he got almost soaked to the 
skin, and though he escaped the fetid odors of the cabin, which 
was strewn with persons in the acutest stage of the sea - agony, 
only did so at the expense of incurring a severe chill. The jour- 
ney from Boulogne restored him to a certain extent, but on ar- 
riving in Paris he found himself so unwell that he deemed it pru- 
dent to remain there for a couplie of nights. The Louvre Hotel 
had not then been removed to make way for the magasins which 
now occupy its site, and it was at the Louvre that he put up, 
sending a telegram to Dr. Bretschneider to explain the cause of 
his delay. As soon as he arrived he went to bed, like a prudent 
man ; as night approached he became feverish, and slept ill ; and 
it was not until the evening of the third day that he felt himself 
suflBciently recovered to proceed. 

As he travelled southward the weather improved, and by the 
time he got to Basle it was extremely hot. He reached Lucerne 
on one of those blazing, dazzling days which are so enchanting for 
the first half-hour or so to a man just escaped from the cold and 
wet of England, but which so very soon become intolerable ; and 
the first sight of the exquisite lake sparkling in the sunshine, and 
the rushing, wonderful, glorious green Reuss, with its quaint medi- 
aeval bridges, came upon him like a sudden glimpse of fairy-land. 
He drew a deep breath of satisfaction and delight ; he had never 
been at Lucerne before, and felt that all the discomforts of his 
long journey were about to be amply made up to him. Having, 
after some slight delay, succeeded in obtaining his luggage, he 
confided it to the care of a porter from the Schweitzerhof who had 
come to meet the train, and, despising the idea of either fly or 
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omnibus, put up his umbrella and set off for that famous hostelry 
on foot. He was in » mood to be charmed with everything, and 
it is not too much to say that everything charmed him. The 
mountains were looking their very best. Pilatus on one side, the 
Righi on the other, stood out clear and bold against a dome of 
sapphire. The old watch-towers and undulating walls of the city, 
with their rich, dingy coloring, afforded a grateful contrast to the 
brilliancy by which they were surrounded, and the thick green foli- 
age of the chestnut -trees on the farther bank of the river gave 
the finishing touch to a scene which struck the traveller as one of 
almost perfect be'auty. 

The only feature which appeared somewhat discordant to him 
was the presence of so many smartly dressed English people. He 
paid but little attention to the promenading crowds, however, and 
feasted his eyes on the river, the bridges, the mountains, and the 
lake ; and had it not been that a trifling incident occurred when he 
was about half-way to his destination his enjoyment of the short 
walk he had undertaken would have been undisturbed. Even as it 
was, he was in no humor to complain. A sound of altercation 
reached him from a group of pei'sons, two of whom were porters 
carrying luggage. The third was a thin, wiry -looking elderly 
woman, somewhat pretentiously dressed, who was objurgating the 
porters in rather a loud key and excessively doubtful English. Dr. 
Lancaster, thinking he might be of some service, slackened his, 
pace, and then good-naturedly approached. 

"Can I assist you in any way?" he asked, shrewdly divining 
that a confusion of tongues lay at the root of the difficulty. 

The old woman glanced suspiciously at him for a moment, as 
though not quite sure whether he were friend or foe ; then, assum- 
ing a somewhat stately air, broke forth into denunciations of her 
two attendants. They knew she had scarcely any time to catch 
the train, and yet they had loitered till the last moment; they 
were taking advantage of her necessities to epttort ten times their 
proper wage, and now they had actually set down her boxes in the 
road and refused to budge another inch until their extravagant 
demands were complied with. But they were all alike — the 
whole nation was leagued together to rob unprotected travellers ; 
she had been swindled ever since she first set foot in the place, 
and if ever she escaped with a whole skin she prayed Heaven to 
do so to her, and more also should she be fool enough to go near 
any such thieves and rascals any more. 
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Dr. Lancaster immediately assured her that she had a full half- 
hour to spare, so need not be anxious about her train ; then, turn- 
ing to the men, asked them in German what the trouble was. A 
very few words suflSced to show that the whole dispute had been 
founded on a misunderstanding. They had only asked the proper 
price for porterage, and the old lady, apparently mistaking the 
figure, had point-blank refused to pay it, launching out into a 
torrent of indignation (in her own tongue) of which they did not 
understand a word. Lancaster saw at once how the mistake had 
arisen, and explained the true state of the case to the excited 
woman, who thereupon thanked iSm in most gushing style. It 
was perfectly clear to her, she said," that the men had told him a 
lie ; but now that he had come to the rescue, and was able to talk 
to them in their own language, of course they had climbed down. 
The amount was then solemnly repeated on the one side» and 
agreed to on the other ; the porters reshouldered the boxes, and 
Dr. Lancaster, after a most dignified bow from the old woman, 
resumed his way to the hotel. 

First he engaged a room, saw to the disposal of his luggage, 
and went up-stairs for a much-needed wash and change. Then, 
feeling considerably refreshed, and eager to explore the neighbor- 
hood, he came down and made for the front door. 

" Is Dr. Bretschneider in ? " he said to the hall-porter, on his 
way out. 

The hall-porter could not say; people were going in and out 
constantly, and he didn't know all their names ; but he would in- 
quire, if monsieur would not object to waiting a few minutes. 

" Oh, it's of no consequence," replied Lancaster. " I shall be 
back before very long." 

Then, in spite of the broiling sun, he walked once or twice along 
the avenue skirting the lake, enjoying the occasional puffs of cool 
wind which came across the water from the snow-clad Alps of 
Engelberg and XJri. In a short time he turned down one of the 
streets, hap-Jiazard, and found himself in front of Thorwaldsen's 
inimitable Lion ; and, when he had admired this suflficiently, spent 
half an hour of wondering delight in the Gletschergarten. Every- 
thing pleased him ; and what pleased him most of all was the dis- 
covery that he had not outgrown his capacity for enjoyment — as 
so many of us do, alas ! even before we arrive at Lancaster's not 
very venerable age. For a few hours he was as frankly and unre- 
servedly happy as a boy, and when, a little later, he sat in the 
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cathedral, listening to the wonderful reverberations of LemmensSs 
" Storm," with its^ exquisite last note — that note which always 
makes me think of an angePs smile translated into music — he felt 
that he had not passed so satisfactory an afternoon for years. 

The gong was being banged for dinner as he re-entered. Not 
seeing Bretschneider anywhere, he took his seat in a quiet comer, 
and dined comfortably alone, amusing himself by watching the 
various groups and parties in front of him. When he had finished 
he rose from the table, and, strolling towards the bureau, lighted a 
cigar. 

"Can you tell me where I can find Dr. Bretschneider?" he in- 
quired, addressing the clerk. 

" Dr. Bretschneider ? I do not know," replied that functiouary. 
" Is he staying in the hotel ? " 

"I* have every reason to believe so," said Lancaster, rather sur- 
prised. ** He always puts up here." 

" Well, we can easily see," said the clerk, turning over the pages 
of the Visitors' Book. "No — I don't see any such name here." 

" That's very curious," remarked Lancaster. " Surely he'd have 
told me if he had gone anywhere else. Let me have a look, please." 

He took the book and scanned its entries narrowly. No — ^there 
was nothing. Then he looked back*, and at last he found it. 
Bretschneider had been there just a month before, and had left, 
four days after arrival, for Milan. 

Lancaster was now completely puzzled. 

" I don't understand this at all," he said, turning once more to 
the clerk. "I had a telegram from this gentleman only a few 
days ago, requesting me to meet him here. He must have come 
back meantime !" 

The clerk examined the letter-rack. " Telegram did you say ?" 
he answered. "Then I expect it's all right — he hasn't come yet, 
but he's coming. Here's a telegram that arrived for him three or 
four days ago." 

Lancaster looked at it. " Is this the only one ? No letter, or 
anything else ?" he asked. 

" Nothing," replied the clerk. 

" My own telegram from Paris !" thought the doctor. 

Sorely perplexed, he went out upon the Quay, determined to in- 
quire at all the other hotels. His quest was fruitless. No such 
person had been seen or heard of. Dr. Bretschneider was evident- 
ly not in Lucerne, 
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And yet he must be. How else could the telegram be account- 
ed for — the telegram in response to which Lancaster himself had 
come ? That was distinctly dated from the Lucerne telegraph-of- 
fice. Well, he would inquire there. 

He went to the office and asked the clerk if he remembered 
such and such a message being handed in on the previous Monday 
morning. Of course the clerk was unable to remember anything 
about it, and naturally asked to see the telegram. But Lancaster, 
not imagining it would be required, had not brought it ; he had 
even torn it up. It had been sent, no doubt — they had the usual 
record of it, so far, in the shape of counterfoil and entry ; but as 
to remembering who it was that had handed it in, or any other de- 
tail which might have led to some elucidation of the mystery, the 
thing was quite impossible. Lancaster retired baffled. 

His first impulse, as he walked meditatively back to his hotel, 
was to return to England at once. The next moment he saw the 
utter futility of such a course. Why not give himself a holiday, 
now that he was actually upon the Continent ? Why not go on to 
Milan, and get an explanation of the mystery from Bretschneider 
himself? Then another contingency occurred to him. Bret- 
schneider might be in some pension, or even have taken private 
apartments somewhere ; he might — who knows ? — ^have sent a let- 
ter to him, which had gone astray, or been delayed, misdirected, 
lost ; perhaps, after all, it would be a little precipitate to leave Lu- 
cerne so soon. All the same, the position was most perplexing. 
He was utterly in the dark. Whichever way he acted, he might 
blunder. Then a new idea struck him. There were, besides him- 
self, three other doctors in Lucerne, all having the same appoint- 
ment with Bretschneider. They should be hunted up first, and 
then, if success failed him there, his only way would be to go 
straight on to Milan with as little further delay as possible. 

Arrived once more at the Schweitzerhof he sat down at one of 

the writing-tables and wrote a letter. There was nothing in it 

that we do not know already, so we may be excused for looking 

over his shoulder. 

" Schweitzerhof, Lucerne, Monday night. 

" Dear Madams Mirabel, — You have no doubt been surprised 
not to have heard from me since I left England. The fact is, I 
caught a rather bad chill on the steamer — the crossing was horri- 
ble, and my sufferings adequate to the expiation of any number of 
venial sins— and was consequently forced to take to my bed in 
9 
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Paris ; a misfortune which delayed me about three days. How- 
ever, I am all right now, and, as you see, have arrived safely in Lu- 
cerne ; but to my great annoyance and perplexity I cannot find Dr. 
Bretschneider anywhere, and am for the moment quite at a loss 
what to do. I do not think he is in this place at all, though he 
certainly must have been here a week ago, when he sent me that 
telegram ; however, I shall continue my search to-morrow, and then 
if I discover nothing I may possibly run over to Milan, where he 
was last heard of. It would be a pity to come back at once. 

** How is Mirabel ? Give him my kindest regards. I need not 
urge you to look after him^ <4&^u are a pattern to all wives and 
nurses. Believe me, "^ 

" Ever yours most sincerely, Edward Lancaster. 

"P.S. — If you have anjrthing to communicate, address to me 
here. I will leave instructions for all letters to be forwarded 
should I decide on moving south." 

Next morning Lancaster procured a list of the c^i^i pensions^ 
and started off upon his rounds. Again he was unsuccessful. 
No such name as Bretschneider appeared in the Visitors' Book 
of any one of them; no one knew or had ever heard anything 
about him. There had been, as usual, plenty of doctors in Lu- 
cerne, but they were always coming and going. At last it occurred 
to Lancaster to inquire at the " English " apothecary's in the Zii- 
richerstrasse. Here he learned something. The man of medicine 
knew Dr. Bretschneider very well. The doctor had been there a 
month ago, and had then left for Milan, remarking that he might 
possibly return in four or five weeks, though he could not be sure. 
Those were his very words. He did not say, however, where he 
intended to remain in the meantime. 

If this was the case, thought Lancaster, it was clearly impossible 
for him to communicate with Bretschneider either by letter or by 
telegram. He must go in search of him personally, should he de- 
cide on running the mystery to earth. Then he asked the chemist 
whether he knew anything of the other doctors, De Veranges and 
the two Italians. But the chemist had never even heard their 
names, and was entirely unable to throw any light upon their 
whereabouts. 

One last chance remained. He inquired of M. Briinck the ad- 
dresses of the resident physicians in Lucerne, and then, thanking 
him for his courtesy, stepped into the street again and turned his 
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face in the direction indicated. But he learned nothing. Only 
one of the local practitioners — a ishort, fat, bland little gentleman, 
with a pair of enormous spectacles which made him look rather 
like a benevolent owl — was acquainted with Dr. Bretschneider, and 
he had not very much to tell. Bretschneider had certainly been 
in Lucerne a month previously, and had then left for Milan ; he had 
been hoping to meet two or three confreres for the purpose of hold- 
ing some consultations with them, though upon what subject had 
not transpired ; the difficulty, thought Dr. Lancaster's informant, 
lay in the inability of two doctors at Bologna to attend the confer- 
ence, and he believed — though tl^ was merely a conjecture on his 
part — that Dr. Bretschneider's jwrney southward had something 
to do with this. He had not heard from him since he went away, 
and scouted the suggestion that he had returned to Lucerne in the 
meantime. 

Dr. Lancaster, a man who hated mysteries, now began to get 
rather angry ; though he was fully aware that it was impossible to 
know whom to be angry with. What exasperated him was his 
threatened disappointment with regard to the conference upon a 
scientific problem in the elucidation of which he was profoundly 
interested, not to mention the insoluble enigma of the telegram. 
About the former point he did not care to speak, but he had no 

scruples respecting the latter, and thereupon told Dr. C the 

whole story. Bretschneider had sent him a telegram about a week 
ago, summoning him to Lucerne ; and, now that he had arrived, 
not only was the man himself nowhere to be found, but everything 
pointed to the conclusion that he had not even been in the place 
when the telegram was despatched ! 

" It is certainly a most extraordinary affair," observed Dr. C , 

assuming a judicial frown which had a very comical effect. 
" There is something in it, you may depend, of which neither you 
nor I have any suspicion at all." 

" Clearly," replied Lancaster. 

" It is equally clear," continued Dr. C , wagging his head with 

the complacent air of a man to whom a brick wall presents no ob- 
stacle whatever when once he is determined to see through it, " that 
the telegram you refer to must have been sent by somebody." 

Lancaster stared a little, and did not dispute the point. 

" The question before us, then," resumed the other, warming to 
his subject, " is simply this — who was that somebody ? Again the 
answer is clear : it was either Bretschneider, or somebody else." 
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** That is true of every telegram sent since telegraphy was first 
invented,'* remarked Lancaster, rather curtly. 

" Not so fast, not so fast, my dear sir !" cried the little physi- 
cian, with an airy wave of his little fat right hand. " No doubt, 
as you very justly observe, the proposition I have laid down is of 
universal application within the limits you so properly define ; but 
it has a special significance for us in this particular case. Let us 

see, now," continued Dr. C , beaming with pleasure at the sound 

of his own voice, and the prospect of hearing it as long as he 
could detain his visitor. " Let us argue upon the hypothesis that 
Bretschneider was the man. Then it follows that he must have 
been in Lucerne the day on which he telegraphed. But did he 
stay here, or did he go away again? Once more, he must have 
done either the one or the other. If he stayed, he is no doubt 
here still. If he went away — and has not come back — we must 
always make that reservation — it is clear that he cannot be in 
Lucerne now. See, now, how I am unravelling your mystery! 
I am great at analysis, my dear sir ; I have a ve-ry analytical 
mind. Well, now, look where we have arrived. I have stripped 
the affaire Bretschneider of the accessories which distract; there 
remains only a residuum of tangible actualities ; and where are 
we ? The man has either been here and gone away, or he is act- 
ually in Lucerne at the present moment !" 

" Which leaves us precisely where we were when we started," 
replied Lancaster, whose impatience was getting uncontrollable. 

" Excellent !" exclaimed the little man, lighting a cigarette and 
flourishing it round his bald pate in a transport of enthusiasm. 
" My dear sir, it is evident that you are an intuitive thinker. For 
my own part, I am a logical thinker; and we both arrive at the 
same conclusion. So far, then, we are on the right road. That 
is a most satisfactory consideration. But there is still an alter- 
native. Supposing the good Bretschneider has been made away 
with ?" 

" Impossible !" said Lancaster, drawing on his gloves. 

" Improbable, at any rate," returned Dr. C , puflSng vigor- 
ously at his cigarette. " Let us, then, take up ouj* stand upon 
the contrary hypothesis. Let us say that Bretschneider never 
sent your telegram at all. Clearly, then, somebody else must 
have done it. But who? That is the question which confronts 
us now." 

" And that question is unanswerable," replied Lancaster. 
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"You know nobody in Lucerne?" asked the little doctor, 
sharply. 

" Not a soul." 

" You have made inquiries at the telegraph-office ?" 

" Certainly ; but could get no information." 

" You have no friend who may play a hoax, or enemy who 
seeks to injure you ?" 

" Good heavens, no !" exclaimed Lancaster, almost laughing. 

" Very well, then," resumed the little man, with an oracular 
stare through his large spectaclos^ " I think I have succeeded in 
clearing the way before you. Bretschneider is evidently not in 
Lucerne now. You will not find him here, I am pretty sure. He 
would certainly have been here by now, as you say you yourself 
arrived two or three days late. Therefore you must change your 
field of inquiry. You must go to Milan, and if necessary to 
Bologna." 

" I am afraid that's the only thing to be done," replied Lan- 
caster, rising. 

" Yes, I think IVe proved that pretty conclusively," said the 
little man, in high good -humor with himself. "Believe me, 
my dear sir, there's nothing like the exhaustive or eliminative 
method in these puzzling cases. Dissect, dissect, and again dis- 
sect, and then if you don't arrive at the truth you are at any rate 
getting very near to it. I think I should have made an incom- 
parable detective^— I have such a ve-ry analytical mind. I should 
like — ah, so much ! — to unravel all those complicated affairs of 
police which require the peculiar talent I possess. But alas ! In- 
stead of detecting criminals all I can do is to detect microbes. 
Well, good-bye, my dear sir ; and if you find your friend — our 
friend, I should say — I hope you will write and tell me the solu- 
tion of the whole mystery." 

" Your great kindness to me merits a better return than that," 
responded Lancaster, who felt really grateful to the good-hearted 
little doctor in spite of his absurdities. " I will certainly not fail 
to let you know." 

" And you must come and dine with me when you get back !" 
added Dr. C , in a final burst of enthusiasm. 

Lancaster smilingly waved his hand, and escaped. He had now 
made up his mind that there was nothing for it but to start in 
search of Bretschneider at once, as it was clear that something 
had gone wrong. He accordingly hurried back to the Schweitzer- 
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hof, consulted a time -table, and began to make preparations for 
departure.; wrote a letter to Bretschneider, which he left for him 
at the hotel in case he should turn up subsequently, and decided 
to take the first train southward on the following day. After 
all, a few hours could not make much difference, and there was 
still something to be seen in Lucerne. 



I 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE WOMAN 

There is a profound sociological truth in the saying that no 
man liveth to himself. No man, probably, existed whose associates 
were exactly the same as they would have been had they never 
been brought into contact with him. Insensibly they were affected, 
to a greater or more limited degree, by his looks, his words, his 
gestures, his own particular moral atmosphere ; and when we con- 
sider human beings in the aggregate, and think how the influence 
of one man upon another is transmitted in its turn to others, and 
that each being is at once the source and the channel of such 
influences, crossing and recrossing without end, we may form 
some idea of the extent and power of the interaction. And the 
same may hold good in the sphere of biology. There is a sense 
in which some men may be said almost to keep other men alive, 
by sheer dint of moral energy. The influence of the strong man 
braces the weak one, and, by removing the depression, anxiety, 
or despair which is undermining his physical constitution, imparts 
new life and fresh activity to organs enfeebled by mental strain. 
The power of sympathy is great ; for sympathy relieves the weight 
of burdens too heavy to be borne alone, and the heart's action 
becomes less labored, more normal, more natural. Faith in one 
able and willing to cure, half effects the cure itself; and the 
patient who, one moment, lies nervous and despairing, with ir- 
regular pulse and fevered brain, alone with his sufferings, receives 
an accession of vitality the moment the door opens and the 
strong, cheerful, able man appears who understands his case and 
undertakes to heal him. Pain itself grows less acute in such a 
presence ; anxiety subsides ; the physical conditions become pro- 
portionately more favorable to treatment. It seems almost as 
though these healing men — be they physicians or not — impart 
some of their own vitality to their feebler brethren ; and, like 
Elisha with the son of the Shunammite, supply from their own 
powers the life that is needed by another. 
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The watchful and incessant care exercised by Dr. Lancaster over 
Mirabel ever since he took up the case, and the marked improve- 
ment that had manifested itself in consequence, had of course 
relieved the sick man's wife of that close attendance upon him 
which, up till then, had been an imperative necessity. For some 
weeks past, therefore, she had devoted a considerable portion of 
her time to her two favorite pursuits of reading and walking; 
while Mirabel spent most of his basking in the sunshine, cheerful 
and contented, never a day passing without a visit from one at 
least of his two friends Lancaster and Gerard. Now, however, all 
this was changed. The weather had broken up, and he felt the 
difference. Instead of sitting in the sunny garden, he was forced 
to content himself with an in-door life ; his spirits flagged ; there 
was no Lancaster to come and cheer him with bright, enlivening 
conversation ; even Gerard, curiously enough, seemed to bold aloof. 
Under these circumstances it was only natural that his wife should 
renounce her walks and her studies, and devote herself entirely to 
his companionship. She now stayed with him morning, noon, and 
night. She never left him, except for a few minutes, at a time. 
She would sit by him for hours together, and — what struck Mira- 
bel as rather curious — would often keep her eyes fixed upon him 
with a strange, concentrated expression which made him feel ever 
so slightly uncomfortable. Sometimes she would take bis hand 
and hold it in hers — still with the same steadfast look ; and some- 
times she would lay her hand upon his head — which gave him a 
sensation of cold, and made him shiver very curiously. He often 
wanted to ask her why she did these things, and what made her 
look at him with that disconcerting gaze ; but somehow, when on 
the point of doing so, he was kept back by something like a sense 
of shame — shame at the thought of giving way to what could be 
nothing more than the morbid fancies of a sick man. Was she 
not his wife ? Was she not devoting herself to him, sacrificing all 
her own enjoyments to his welfare ? Why should he run the risk 
of paining her by appearing harassed by her affectionate solici- 
tude? 

He felt himself growing — ever so slightly — weaker. No doubt 
the chilly, rainy weather, and the deprivation of those hours spent 
in the open air, would account for that ; and of course the weaker 
he felt the more dependent he became on Julia, and the more con- 
scious of her strength. Not that she used it tyrannously ; she was 
always kind enough, in her cold, unimpassioned way; but he knew 
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instinctively that in any case in which there was the slightest dif- 
ference in their respective wishes, however ready she might appear 
to accede to his, it was always hers that prevailed. Once or twice, 
too, a very strange thing happened. It seemed to him that there 
was something in his wife's eyes that made him drowsy. And the 
drowsiness he felt was not that calm, luxurious sensation which 
springs from healthy fatigue; it was rather an unaccountable pro- 
pensity to close his eyes notwithstanding his own will, a propensity 
against which it was painful for him to struggle. On one occasion 
he became thoroughly alarmed. He suddenly found himself lying 
back in his easy-chair by the fireside without any recollection of 
how he came there. His memory was a complete blank. Whether 
he had dropped off to sleep and woke up again, or whether he had 
been awake all the time, and was now suffering from a momentary 
confusion of thought arising from physical weakness, he could not 
tell. All he knew was that something puzzling had happened, and 
that his wife was standing by his side. 

"What is it, Julie? Where have I been?" he asked, confusedly. 

"Been? Why, you've been here," she replied, sitting down. 
" Have you had a pleasant nap ?" 

" Nap ! I haven't been to sleep, have I ?" he exclaimed. 

" You've been sleeping beautifully," said his wife. 

Mirabel was silent for a minute. " But," he said, " I can't have 
been asleep. I don't remember going to sleep. I never felt sleepy 
at all. I don't feel, now, like a man that has just woke up. All I 
know is that I'm awake now, and don't remember anything. I 
feel as if I had just come into existence from a state of nothing- 
ness. Bah ! It is horrible ! horrible !" 

" You slept soundly," replied his wife, with a slight smile curv- 
ing her lips, " and you have woke up suddenly. That is quite suf- 
ficient to account for it all. Don't you feel better for the rest ?" 

" No," said Mirabel, fretfully. " I feel weak and restless." 

This occurred when Lancaster had been gone nearly a week. 
Two days afterwards Gerard called. It had been a considerable 
effort to him to remain away so long, especially as he felt sure that 
Mirabel would like to see him ; but he was determined to make an 
honest struggle against the temptation that was assailing him, and 
he had, too, an uneasy consciousness that his visits, under the cir- 
cumstances, were dishonorable. What constituted the fascination 
of this woman ? She was not a lovable creature. She was hand- 
some, certainly, but her beauty was of that cold, bright, hard quality 
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which is of all others least calculated to excite tenderness. Per- 
haps it was that her character presented just those points and feat- 
ures in which Grerard himself was so conspicuously lacking ; he 
found in her that which he did not possess ; she was original, un- 
like other women ; and she thus appealed to his imagination more, 
perhaps, than to his heart. This distinction, however, Gerard failed 
to make, and he swore to himself that he could never love another 
woman as he loved her. 

She met him in the hall, and, contrary to her usual practice, took 
him into an unoccupied room instead of that in which her husband 
was. " We haven't seen you for some days," she said, motioning 
him to a seat. 

" No," replied Grerard, hesitatingly. " I have been — ^rather busy. 
How is Mirabel getting on ?" 

" He has been a little weak for the last day or two," she said, 
carelessly. " This change in the weather is trying him, I fancy; 
he hasn't been able to get out, and of course that makes a differ- 
ence." 

" I am so sorry," said Gerard ; " I ought to have come before. 
I'm afraid you're feeling the confinement to the house, too; you 
must let me relieve you a bit every now and then." 

" You are very good," said Madame Mirabel ; ** but really I am 
quite equal to all I have to do. My place is with my husband, and 
I do not care to leave him just now. . He is nervous and unstrung, 
somehow, and seems to depend on me a good deal." 

" Is he really worse ?" exclaimed Gerard, surprised. 

" I shouldn't say that, exactly," she replied ; " of course he fluct- 
uates, and I thought he seemed rather weaker this morning than 
he has been for some time past." 

" Have you written to Lancaster about him ?" asked Gerard. 

" I have no address," she said ; " I haven't heard from Dr. Lan- 
caster yet. I expect to hear soon, though ; and if Gaston shows no 
signs, of improvement in a day or two I shall call in Dr. Charlton." 

" I suppose I may see him," observed Gerard. 

Madame Mirabel hesitated. " I think he would like to see you 
very much," she answered, " but I am not quite sure whether it 
would be prudent. He is apt to get so excited ; another sign of 
weakness, I'm afraid." 

"I do hope and trust you are not wearing yourself out," said 
Gerard, anxiously. " Do let me come and sit with him sometimes, 
if only that you may get a little air and exercise." 
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" Why sbonld you sacrifice yourself for me ?" she said, a soft 
look coming into her blue eyes. 

"I could not if I tried," he answered, fervently; "nothing — 
nothing in the wide world would be a sacrifice if done for your 
sake. You know it well enough ; why do you talk to me like 
that?" 

It was just those rare, brief gleams of tenderness, contrasting so 
exquisitely with her usual calm reserve, which inflamed poor Ge- 
rard's heart almost fatally. His voice trembled with emotion as he 
spoke. She, on her side, leaned forward in her low chair, and 
gazed straight into his eyes with a thoughtful, half-inquiring ex- 
pression. 
** Gerard !" suddenly exclaimed a voice. 

Both started; and, looking up, saw Mirabel standing in the 
doorway. The change in his appearance was marked ; and his 
haggard, eager face, dishevelled hair, and long, gray dressing-gown 
startled Gerard almost as though he had seen a ghost. 

" Gaston, go back to your room this minute !" cried his wife, ris- 
ing hastily. " How imprudent of you — you'll catch your death of 
cold ?" 

Mirabel hesitated ; he looked for a moment as though he almost 
feared her. Then he turned to Gerard and smiled. 

" Why have you not been before ?" he asked, excitedly. " I 
have not seen you for a week. Never mind ! You are here now, 
and that is well. It makes me feel better already. Come, my 
friend, come with me into the next room. It is cold here. Come, 
and we will have a nice long chat." 

" You're not looking as well as I should like to see you," said 
Gerard, as they crossed the hall together. 

" I do not know — I do not know what it is," answered Mirabel, 
sinking into his chair. " I feel weak, somehow ; I want the good 
Lancaster with me again." He paused; then, hearing Madame 
Mirabel's step ascending the staircase, said, half -suspiciously : 

" How long have you been here ? Why did you not come in to 
me at once ?" 

** Madame Mirabel took me into the other room," replied Gerard. 
" She seemed almost afraid you were not well enough to see me 
to-day." 

"She said that?" retorted Mirabel, with a quick raising of the 
eyebrows. " And what else did she say ? Tell me all about it ; 
come I" 
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" Nothing, I assure you," said the other. " Only that you had 
seemed a little weaker for the last day or two, in consequence of 
the weather I suppose. How are you feeling yourself?" 

" I hardly know," said Mirabel ; "my spirits seem all to have 
left me. I suppose I am rather weaker — I must be — for I have 
strange feelings I cannot describe. There is one most distressing 
sensation that I am ashamed to tell you. Bah ! it is only that I 
am morbid. But — no, I cannot say it. It is too monstrous. I 
should deserve to be hanged for it, only that I know it is because 
I am so weak." 

" Never mind ; tell me," said Gerard, encouragingly. 

" / am afraid of my wife^'' whispered Mirabel. 

Gerard did the very best thing possible under the circumstances. 
He broke into ringing laughter. " Why, Mirabel," he exclaimed, 
" I wouldn't have believed it of you ! Nonsense ; you must get 
over that. It's too absurd altogether. You're hipped, that's all ; 
you miss Lancaster, and you miss the sunshine and the open air, 
and I'm afraid you've missed me." 

" Yes, yes ; you are right, you are quite right," assented the 
other, eagerly. " Of course I know that myself. Julie is the best 
of wives. It is only because I am not well ; sick men's fancies are 
not to be trusted — they are wild, ridiculous, insane ! There, we 
will not say any more about it. What have you been doing with 
yourself all this time ?" 

The two were soon chatting pleasantly together upon indifferent 
subjects, Mirabel throwing himself into the conversation with almost 
feverish interest. Once or twice Gerard thought he heard a stealthy 
footstep in the hall, and whenever this occurred Mirabel cast a quick, 
anxious glance in the direction of the door — or Gerard fancied so. 
They were left undisturbed, however, for about twenty minutes, 
during which time Mirabel seemed almost like his old self again. 
The hunted look which had so struck Gerard passed away, and the 
old cheerfulness once more lighted up his face. Then the door 
opened, and his wife came in. 

" It is still drizzling," she said, as she moved towards them. 

" The weather is certainly most detestable," answered Gerard. 

" I think the wind has changed," she continued. 

" Is it in the east ?" asked Mirabel. " I know it is ; I feel it, 
and it makes me shiver." 

" You look tired," said his wife. And certainly there was a look 
of weariness about him which had not been noticeable while he 
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and Gerard were alone together. " Don't you feel any inclination 
for a doze ?" 

" No, no, not in the least," he replied, hastily. 

" I think you do," she said, in a firm, quiet tone. 

He threw himself back in his chair, trying to avoid his wife's 
eye. " I tell you no," he repeated, with a sort of fretful impatience. 
"I have a horror of going to sleep in the daytime; it always 
makes me worse." 

" My dear Gaston," said Madame Mirabel, " if you wiU excite 
yourself in this way I shall have to call in Dr. Charlton." 

" I will not see him," exclaimed the invalid. " I want Lancaster 
again^; I don't want any of your Charltons. Gerard does me more 
good than anybody — and I like to have him come. But a stranger 
I cannot bear to see." 

" Very well, then," rejoined his wife, as though to humor him ; 
"only you must be reasonable, you know, and do what I tell 
you. It is all nonsense to say that a nap in the afternoon 
does you harm ; you need it, and your eyes are almost closing 
now." 

Gerard here rose and prepared to go. Mirabel, whose movements 
were suggestive of growing languor, made a feeble effort to restrain 
him, but was forced to content himself with the promise of another 
visit shortly, while Madame Mirabel seemed relieved at his depart- 
ure. The rain was still falling, and as he tramped homeward 
over the wide moor he lapsed into rather deep and anxious thought. 
It seemed undeniable to him that his friend's progress towards 
recovery had received a check. And not only was his health less 
satisfactory ; a painful change had come over his mind. Before, 
when he was supposed to be dying, his spirits were always good, 
his cheerfulness indomitable ; now, although his physical condition 
was still better than it had been then, even allowing for this curi- 
ous relapse, he was anxious, fretful, nervous, and full of the most 
shocking fancies. Afraid of his wife ! What clearer proof could 
there be of impending mental trouble? Afraid of that strong, 
beautiful, devoted woman, every glance of whose eye, every pressure 
of whose hand, conveyed a thrill of ecstasy to the favored recipient 
— surely, a man must be ill indeed to take up with such delusions. 
That hunted look — ^that feverish anxiety for a friendly face — ^that 
rebelliousness against her wise suggestion that a little sleep would 
refresh and strengthen him — all convinced Gerard that poor Mira- 
bel's disorder had taken a new turn, and that for both his sake and 
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his wife's it was most desirable that the absence of Dr. Lancaster 
should be speedily brought to a close. 

His conviction would probably have been deepened could he 
have witnessed the scene that took place in Dr. Mirabel's bedroom 
that night. It was wild weather outside ; the wind swept tumultu- 
ously ovfer the broad expanse of heath, and dashed the rain ever 
and anon against the window-panes with a fierce, pattering noise 
like that of a shower of grape-shot. The fire burned red and sullen 
between the bars, leaving the room in semi-darkness ; on the sofa 
lay the sick man, straight and supine, and over him stood his wife. 
Was he asleep ? Scarcely ; for every now and then he spoke and 
tried apparently to move ; and even when he lay quite still and 
silent he did not look as though he were sleeping — rather, indeed, 
as though he were actually dead. His arms rested against his 
sides, and his white, thin hands every now and then closed and 
unclosed themselves with a nervous tremor suggestive of some 
inward struggle ; his eyes were shut, but there was a quivering 
motion in the eyelids which told of conflict, agony, resistance to 
some overpowering influence or impulse from without. 

The silence, which had lasted for about ten minutes, was now 
broken. It was his wife who spoke. 

" Gaston," she said, " are you asleep ?" 

He breathed heavily, and made a violent effort to open his eyes. 

" Gaston, look at me," she continued. 

A contortion passed over his features, accompanied by a con- 
vulsive movement of the limbs. 

" Gaston," she repeated, in a firm tone. 

" Let me go !" he cried, suddenly. " You suffocate me — you are 
killing me by inches ! Ah, it is horrible, horrible — you send me 
into the blackness and darkness where it is all nothing — you tort- 
ure me with fright ! Go, I tell you, go— leave me alone ! Ah, 
'pour V amour de Dieu, pour V amour du bon Dieu /" 

His eyes were open wide enough now, and glared at her with a 
look of that intense, helpless horror only seen in those who are 
still under the influence of some frightful nightmare. 

" You must not say such things as that," said Madame Mirabel, 
laying her cold right hand upon his forehead. " You are very ill. 
You must do whatever I tell you. When I order you to go to 
sleep you must do so. Come, shut your eyes at once." 

" No ! no !" he cried, piteously. " I want Lancaster — ^he would 
save me. Ohj mon Dieu, when will the good Lancaster come back ?" 



1 
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"Dr. Lancaster never did you any good," replied his wife. " It 
was all your fancy. He could not do you any good if he were 
here now. You must not think about him any more." 

She placed his head gently but firmly upon the cushions again, 
wMle he gazed at her like a dumb animal at bay. Then she 
stroked his forehead. Gradually the terrified look died out, and 
was succeeded by an expression of submissiveness almost amount- 
iDg to torpor. 

" Now, listen to me," she resumed. " You are alone with me 
now, and you depend upon me for everything." 

He only moaned. 

" You do not want to see Dr. Lancaster any more ; he cannot do 
anything for you." 

A faint, fluttering sigh escaped him^ and his hands fell lifelessly 
on either side. 

" You have implicit confidence in me ; you will do everything I 
tell you ; you cannot live without me ; you want me to be with 
you till you die." 

He lay there, passive as a corpse, and made no answer. 

" Do you hear me, Gaston ?" said his wife. 

" I hear you," he said, like a man talking in his sleep. 

" You want me to stay with you till you die," she repeated, 
steadily. " Say it !" 

" I want you to stay with me till I die," he murmured. 

" That is right. And now you are to go to sleep." 

She passed her hand once more over his eyes. He was breath- 
ing stertorously, and his mouth twitched once or twice. Then he 
relapsed into complete unconsciousness, and she stood watching 
him closely for a minute or two ; but he never stirred, and the 
expression of her face relaxed. 

" I think that will do for to-night," she said, as she moved 
quietly to the fire-place. ** Half-past eleven — he shall sleep till 
about ten in the morning. It's tiresome work ; however, it has to 
be done, so there's no use worrying over it." 

Then she began slowly to undress, put on a comfortable peignoir , 
and sat down in front of the fire, gazing into its red hollows 
thoughtfully. There was no sound from the sofa. The rain still 
fell, but the wind appeared to have dropped, and everything was 
silent out of doors. She was the only watcher in that house. 

" It's curious I have heard nothing yet," she murmured, resum- 
ing the thread of her meditations. " He must have got there days 
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ago. I wonder what he did when he discovered — Good heavens/ 
Can he be on his way back V 

A warm flush suddenly suffused her face, and for a moment she 
looked disturbed — ^nay, actually alarmed. 

" Well, whatever he did, I can do nothing more. It was a bold 
stroke — a wonderful inspiration. And yet how simple ! Poor 
Graston — I don't think he suffers much. He will have forgotten 
all about it when he wakes. I only wish I could keep that Palliser 
boy away from him. I foresee a little embarrassment from that 
youth." 

Then a smile broke out. "To think of the foolish creature 
fancying himself in love with me ! Still, it gives me a hold over 
him ; a weakness of that sort is always a weapon in one's hand. 
Well, it's growing late. I think PU go to bed." 

She threw a rug over her husband's feet and legs; looked 
searchingly at him for a few minutes, much as an experimeiiter 
might look at the materials he had prepared for the observation 
of some interesting scientific process, to see that the conditions 
continued favorable ; then raked the fire together, and stepped 
composedly between the sheets. Some people think that there is 
no better provocative of sleep than a good conscience. Madame 
Mirabel soon slept as soundly and as peacefully as an infant ; but 
whether that was due to an untroubled moral sense, or to the 
absence of any moral sense at all, is a question we need not dwell 
upon at present. We may be very sure that Madame Mirabel her- 
self never vexed her head about the matter. 

The next morning Mirabel awoke much weaker. He was calm, 
however, and did not seem to have any recollection of what had 
passed during the night, beyond a confused sense of some vaguely 
distressing dream. His wife tended him with her usual jealous 
care. 

In the afternoon she wrote two letters. One was to Gerard, to 
the effect that, as she was getting rather uneasy about her hus- 
band's increasing weakness, she had decided to ask Dr. Charlton 
to come and look at him. The other was to Dr. Charlton himself. 

And now the entire neighborhood began to sympathize with 
her. Her constancy and devotion under this new trial were pro- 
liounced worthy of all praise, all sympathy. The general impres- 
sion was that Dr. Mirabel's relapse had set in before the departure 
of Dr. Lancaster, and it was therefore no more than natural that 
the latter should incur a certain amount of censure. Mrs. Palliser 
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averred that she had never heard anything like it since she was 
born, while her husband gave utterance to the oracular opinion that 
the whole thing looked very queer; he supposed that Lancaster 
knew what he was about, but for his part he thought such conduct 
stood very much in need of explanation. All this distressed Ge- 
rard considerably. He was now getting seriously anxious about 
Mirabel, and although, knowing the circumstances of Lancaster's 
departure, he defended the absent man, he wondered greatly how 
it was that nothing had yet been heard from him. Never had he 
known a doctor more able, more assiduous, more conscientious in 
the treatment of his patients ; the fact of his absence was unfortu- 
nate, merely, considering the turn that things had taken, but what 
was to be said of his long silence ? Charlton, who was a respect- 
able but somewhat talkative man, did much to foment public inter- 
est in the affair. The patient, he told everybody, seemed dying 
of weakness. It was no longer, apparently, a case of tuberculosis. 
It was rather a general prostration, a failure of the vital powers, a 
creeping, insidious decay of the entire system, which baffled all 
human skill. Of course it would be most satisfactory if Lancaster 
could be recalled, but personally he did not believe that Lancaster 
or anybody else would be able to relieve the sufferer. Besides, 
who could do more for him than his practical, cool-headed, and 
admirably devoted wife? Even the servants, who idolized Mirabel 
and treated their mistress with the coldest civility and respect, 
could not withhold their admiration of her unwearied goodness to 
him. And thus it was that Madame Mirabel soon became quite 
popular, while Lancaster was blamed for his indifference, and Mir- 
abel himself, secluded from the public gaze, lay dying slowly in 

secret. 
10 



CHAPTER XIV 

MADAME MIRABBL SBEKS ADVICE 

It was at breakfast-time, two or three days later, that Madame 
Mirabel received her long-expected letter from Dr. Lancaster. A 
gleam of excitement came into her eyes as she found it lying be- 
side her plate, and she opened it with a beating heart. As she 
read it, however, her agitation decreased, and, putting it down with 
an expression of satisfaction and -relief, she drank her coffee ea- 
gerly. 

" So far so good," she remarked, comfortably. " Nothing could 
have turned out better." A couple of fine fresh eggs, and a beau- 
tiful pink rasher grilled to a turn, seemed to complete her content- 
ment, and she ate and drank with unusual relish. She was by no 
means a woman who despised the luxuries of the table, but a 
healthy creature with a strong will, an excellent digestion, and a 
capital appetite which she never had any scruples in gratifying; 
and on this particular morning she seemed to enjoy her breakfast 
hugely. Then she took up the letter and glanced over it once 
more. 

** Monday evening !" she exclaimed, as her eye fell upon the 
date. "To-day is Saturday. What in the world can have hap- 
pened ? Why has it been so long upon the road ?" 

She turned over the envelope and examined the postmark. It 
had been posted at Bellinzona. 

A burst of delighted laughter came from her beautiful lips. 
" Bellinzona " she cried under her breath. " How like him — ^to write 
a letter, put it in his pocket, forget all about it, and then find it by 
accident three days afterwards! It almost tempts one to believe 
in an overruling Providence." 

Her explanation of the delay was, we are bound to confess, the 
true one. Lancaster had hastily slipped the letter into his inner 
breast-pocket, intending to post it when he went out after break- 
fast the day succeeding his arrival ; but, as we know, his mind was 
then entirely taken up with the problem of Dr. Bretschneider's non- 
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mce, and he forgot all sihout the letter from that moment. 
y discovered it, in fact, when approaching the frontier two 
'terwards, and was terribly annoyed at his own carelessne^ ; 
1 had no reason to anticipate any serious consequences from 
Tsight, and contented himself with posting it at the next 

ime Mirabel waited in all that morning to see whether Ge- 
)uld call. He had only been once since the last occasion we 
ed, and had not been allowed to see Mirabel for more than 
moments. Finding he did not appear, she took a light lunch 
past one, and then dressed herself in a very quiet walking- 
3, selecting the darkest colors she possessed. There was a 
eal of art exercised in her toilet on this occasion, admirably 
L for the purpose that she had in hand. All the aggressive 
less which so irritated most of her neighbors disappeared 
gh by magic. Nothing could have been plainer, simpler, or 
irusive than her appearance ; even the bright color seemed 
faded from her cheeks, and she looked almost pathetically 

• giving a few orders to one of the servants, she left the 
ivalking slowly in the direction of the Pallisers'. A slight 
3ment had taken place in the weather, and the day, though 
d chilly, was dry and not unpleasant. After her long con- 
t to the sick-room the fresh air and exercise she was now 
g were delightful, and for a moment she felt almost tempt- 
•olong her walk. But she was not a woman to let pleasure 
B with business. 

Palliser was sitting alone by the fireside when Madame 
was announced, reading sl religious novel. The good lady 
3cided weakness for this form of literature ; it gratified her 
imagination and her instinctive piety at the same time. She 
put down her book, however, as her visitor was shown in, 
Bted her with something like effusiveness, 
dear Madame Mirabel, I am quite delighted to see you," she 
3d, as the slim, plainly-clad form of that lady advanced grace- 
o the room. ** Take this low chair near the fire ; it's a cold 
ugh I dare say you don't feel it quite so much as I do — I 
3h a wretched circulation. I've been so anxious about you 
ad I should have come and seen you, only as I dare say you 
3've had our own troubles too, and my husband and I have 
jn laid up with colds." 
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" Oh, thank you — I know how good you are," replied Madame 
Mirabel, sinking into the seat assigned her. '< Yes, I suppose most 
people have had colds lately — the weather has really been most try- 
ing. I hope you and Mr. Palliser are better ?" 

« Yes — ^rather better, thank you," replied Mrs. Palliser, "though 
it is very difficult to shake off these little ailments when one comes 
to our time of life. And then, you know, we've been so dread- 
fully upset lately. You must have heard, of course, about poor 
dear old Mrs. Palliser. I think you met her here once, didn't jou? 
It was a terrible shock to us all." 

"Ah yes, indeed," murmured Madame Mirabel, softly. "It must 
have been most distressing. What a sprightly, clever old lady she 
was! I remember being greatly struck with her. How has she 
been since ?" 

" Oh, there's very little change," answered Mrs. Palliser, shaking 
her head. " She seems very feeble, and there is no hope that she 
will ever be permanently better. Her poor mind has completely 
gone. Still, she is quite quiet, I'm thankful to say, and doesn't 
talk in the frightful way she did at first. I can't tell you what 
it was like ! I assure you, dear Madame Mirabel, the day she was 
taken — the day she lost her reason, you know — she made my blood 
run cold. I had never seen anything like it before, and it made me 
feel as though I were going mad myself." 

" I can quite understand that, and I can't tell you how much 1 
sympathized with you when I heard of it," said Madame Mirabel 
" Still, so long as she doesn't suffer, there is cause for thankful- 
ness. I often think that there are scarcely any troubles which are 
wholly without alleviations, if one only knows where to look for 
them." 

" Most true — ^most true indeed," assented Mrs. Palliser, fervent- 
ly. Then she thought to herself, "How cruelly I must have mis- 
judged this poor woman ! Evidently she has a fund of goodness 
in her, and her own heavy troubles have been the blessed means of 
bringing it all out." 

Just then the door opened, and Mr. Palliser came in. He looked 
worn and anxious, but brightened visibly at the sight of Madame 
Mirabel, to whom he extended a very courteous and hearty welcome. 

" And what's all this we hear about your husband ?" he asked 
in his kind, genial way, as he sat down. "What's the reason 
that Lancaster went away so suddenly, and how is it he never 
writes ?" 
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Madame Mirabel hesitated a moment. '< The fact is, dear Mr. 
Palliser," she said at last, " I have taken a very great liberty with 
you both. Bat you have always been so kind to me — and I am so 
sorely in need of advice just now — that — that I thought I couldn't 
do better than come — " 

*' My dear lady," exclaimed the good gentleman, " don't talk 
nonsense about taking a liberty, pray. We've often thought about 
you, and spoken of you, and wondered whether we couldn't help 
you in any way, but we never knew exactly how. What is the 
trouble ? Tell us all about it, and let's see if something can't be 
done." 

Thus urged, Madame Mirabel coughed a little, looked nervously 
at the fire, and then prepared to speak. " I was sure you would be 
kind to me," she said, with a faint smile upon her lips, ^'and it 
will be a great comfort to me to tell you all about it. I am afraid 
that poor Dr. Lancaster has come in for a good deal of censure 
lately. But honestly I don't think he deserves it. He was sum- 
moned to a medical conference at Lucerne, you know, and really 
he could scarcely help himself. And Gaston — my husband — was 
so much better, and seemed to be gaining strength so steadily, that 
there appeared no solid reason why Dr. Lancaster shouldn't go. I'm 
convinced he would never have gone if he had thought there was 
the slightest risk." 

" H'm," muttered Mr. Palliser, dubiously. 

" I know it struck me as being the most extraordinary thing I had 
ever heard of in my life," remarked his wife. 

'^ No, I think all that was a misapprehension," said Madame 
Mirabel, very gently. " I am sure that much that has been sai^d 
about him is unjust. However, a few days after his departure my 
husband seemed not quite so well. His appetite fell off, and he 
got weaker, and once or twice he complained of distressing dreams; 
and of course all this made me very anxious. At last I decided 
upon calling in Dr. Charlton ; very reluctantly, I confess, because 
poor Gaston opposed the idea so strongly — ^you know what sick 
men's fancies are, don't you, dear Mrs. Palliser? but I judged it 
best eventually, and he has attended him ever since last Wednes- 
day, though I am very much afraid he has not done him any 
good." 

" How sad, to be sure ! Oh, you -poor thing !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Palliser, sympathetically. 

" But why didn't you write to Lancaster ?" asked her husband. 
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" I am just coming to that," replied Madame Mirabel, in tLe 
same low tones. " You must remember that for several days 
after Gaston had begun to get weaker I was not seriously alarmed. 
I put it down to the break - up of the weather, and the natural 
fluctuations which occur in cases such as his. Eventually I did 
get anxious, and wanted to write ; but most unfortunately I had 
no address, and was forced to wait until I heard from Dr. Lan- 
caster himself. You may conceive my state of mind ! Day after 
day passed, and I got no letter. Well — " 

" It's perfectly scandalous ! scandalous !" interrupted Mr. Pal- 
liser, in an indignant burst. 

" I never heard of such abominable behavior since I was born !" 
chimed in his wife. 

** Indeed, indeed you are mistaken," said Madame Mirabel, 
earnestly. " Of course / thought it was very unaccountable at 
first ; but it turns out that we have all been the victims of circum- 
stances. I heard from Dr. Lancaster this morning, and I've 
brought the letter for you to see. He was detained for three 
days in Paris by indisposition, and when he arrived at Lucerne 
he was unable to find the friend he had gone to visit — in fact, 
there seems to have been some most unfortunate accident, or mis- 
understanding, which still remains to be explained. Then he 
wrote to me, but apparently forgot to post the letter ! And now," 
she added with a slight but most effective tremor in her voice, 
" he has started for Italy. What in the world am I to do ?" 

By this time she had taken Lancaster's letter from her pocket, 
and was holding it out to Mr. Palliser. The good gentleman, 
looking very stern, knitted his brows into a judicial frown, and, 
adjusting his eye-glasses, read it aloud for the benefit of his wife. 
" H'm !" he muttered. " It certainly is a most unlucky business, 
and I can't think that Lancaster is entisely devoid of blame. How 
does it strike you ?" — turning to Mrs. Palliser. 

"It is all a most terrible muddle," she replied, shaking her 
head from side to side despairingly. " I think, in the first place, 
he should have written to you from Paris ; I think it was abomi- 
nably careless of him not to have posted his letter at once when he 
did write ; and I think he had no business to go flying off to 
Milan like that. It seems to me that a medical man's proper 
place is with his patients ; he has no right to put himself out of 
their reach as Dr. Lancaster has done. And then what's all this 
about not being able to find the man who telegraphed to him ?" 
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** Aye, what about that ?" put in Mr. Palliser. " I confess I 
don't understand it ; it's a queer business altogether — a mighty 
queer business. If the other man wasn't to be found, why didn't 
he come back at once ?" 

" I suppose he never dreamt he would be wanted," replied 
Madame Mirabel, sadly. "Of course it is almost inexplicable — I 
mean, that Dr. Bretschneider should have taken the trouble to 
summon him to Lucerne by wire, and then never be there to meet 
him. And you see he isn't even sure that he may find him in 
Milan. As you say, it is a terrible muddle ; and really I am quite 
uncertain what I ought to do." 

" Telegraph for him at once !" exclaimed Mr. Palliser. 

" Without losing another moment !" cried his wife. 

" I did think of that," said Madame Mirabel, nervously, " but 
when it came to the point my courage failed. It seemed to me 
such a responsibility — suddenly to summon a professional man 
back from the south of Europe, where he has gone on a scientific 
mission, on what after all may be insufficient grounds. I have 
done everything he told me to— even called in Dr. Charlton — and 
— well, I don't know what more I can do, except write to him, of 
course. One trouble is that Gaston doesn't like Dr. Charlton, and 
won't believe that he can dp him any good." 

" I certainly think Lancaster should be communicated with 
somehow," remarked Mr. Palliser. 

" I wish / could get hold of him for a moment," exclaimed his 
wife. 

"Of course," resumed the worthy gentleman, "I quite enter 
into your feelings about upsetting all his plans, and so on, but 
still, you know, when it's a question of life and death — " 

" Life and death !" cried Madame Mirabel, with a start that 
would have increased the reputation of Sarah Bernhardt. The 
sudden look of horrified amazement in her wonderful blue eyes, 
the cry from her parted, tremulous lips, the instinctive clasping of 
her hands as she turned towards the speaker and threw her head 
ever so slightly back, were all perfect. Art could go no higher ; 
the whole thing was a flash of the very purest genius. 

"We thought — we heard, you know, dear Madame Mirabel," 
began Mrs. Palliser, hesitatingly. 

" Oh, don't say so, don't say so, I entreat you !" she exclaimed 
in piteous tones. " It is not so bad as that — indeed it isn't ; if 
there were really any danger, I am sure I should have found it 
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out No, I donH think I could have been deceived. Gaston is 
weaker, I know, and I have been very anxions abont him ; but he 
is not dying — he can^t be — ^it would be too dreadful if he were ! " 

" H'm !" said Mr. Palliser once more. " Well, then, I tell you 
what my advice is. See Charlton, and get him to write to Lan- 
caster at once ; and write yourself too. Tell him everything, and 
then leave the result with him. If, on getting your letter, he 
thinks his presence here imperatively necessary, you may be «ure 
he'll come back without delay; if not, he'll tell you what to do 
yourself, and send fresh instructions to Charlton. So I think 
you may make your mind easy. What do you say ?" turning for 
confirmation to his wife. 

"You're perfectly right, Marmaduke," replied that authority 
with a decided air. "I think you've hit on just the proper course. 
It is exactly what I should have suggested myself. I'm so glad 
you came and confided in us, Madame Mirabel; two heads are 
always better than one, aren't they ? Oh, I am sure my husband 
is right. And now let's have some tea." 

" I am infinitely grateful to you," said Madame Mirabel, with a^ 
faint smile which struck her warm-hearted hostess as pathetic in 
the extreme. *'I will follow your instructions to the letter, ancL 
write to Dr. Lancaster this evening." 

Then, with unerring tact, she gradually led the conversation into 
other channels, sipping her tea with the prettiest possible air of 
revived confidence and ease. And truly she had reason to b& 
satisfied. Everything had gone off to perfection. She had made 
firm friends of the Pallisers, she had told them her story with 
complete success, she had actually shown them Dr. Lancaster'^ 
own letter, she had procured from them the very advice she wanted, 
and she had made it impossible for the worst gossip in the place 
to criticise her on the ground either of neglecting her husband's 
interests or keeping her own difficulties a secret. Yes, she had 
done well, and she felt honestly pleased with herself. The ovl\j 
point in which she had failed — and always would fail — was in her 
inability to cry at will. Most women, of course, have the power, 
but this poor lady's lachrymal glands were obstinate, and refused 
to work ; do what she would, she always found it impossible to 
force out that one big, bright drop which her artistic instincts told 
her was wanted as a finishing touch to her otherwise faultless im- 
personations, and she had been painfully conscious of her defi- 
ciency on this occasion. Yet in spite of this drawback, she had 
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acUeved a signal triumph, and the pleasure the thought gave her 
knt an additional relish to her tea and toast. 

" Your son has been so good to us," she said, as she played list- 
lessly with her cup. 

" Grerard ? Dear boy ! — well, I'm glad to hear it," said Mrs. 
f^alliser. " Yes, I know he is with you a good deal." 

" I wish I could get him something to do," muttered his father, 
with a preoccupied look. " It's high time he made a start" 

" No doubt," returned Madame Mirabel, thoughtfully. "In what 
direction do you think he would find the most suitable opening ?" 
** Well, I scarcely know," answered Mr. Palliser. " I had a splen- 
<aid thing in view for him some time ago— a position in which he 
^vrould have made thousands of pounds a year ; but that— er — is in 
abeyance for the present. He might do well upon the Stock Ex- 
<3hange, only things are so queer just now in the City. I should 
like him, if possible, to get appointed manager or secretary to some 
£rst-class company ; I've a good many influential friends on Direc- 
torates and that sort of thing ; or he might make his mark in diplo- 
macy, or some other department of the government. But I can't 
see my way just now as clearly as I could wish." 

Madame Mirabel opened her eyes rather wide at these somewhat 
magnificent aspirations, but contented herself with remarking that 
she thought he would do best in literature. Yes, no doubt, if he 
could only find a publisher who could give him good prices for his 
books," assented Mr. Palliser. " But I've no idea of the boy drudg- 
ing as a sort of hack. He's got brains enough ; what he wants is 
an opening, so as to make a comfortable income from the first." 

Madame Mirabel murmured a sympathetic assent, and then pro- 
duced that indescribable rustling sound by which ladies habitually 
intimate that they are about to make a move. 

" Well, I must be going now," she said, beginning to draw on 
her gloves. " Give him my kind regards, will you, please ? And 
again let me thank you for your infinite goodness to me to-day. 
You have taken the greatest load off my mind." 

" We've done nothing — ^absolutely nothing," responded Mr. Pal- 
liser, genially. " A little friendly advice — that's all. Don't forget 
to let us know how matters are going with you." 

" And anything else we can do for you, dear Madame Mirabel," 
added Mrs. Palliser, as she effusively shook hands. "Tell your 
dear husband how much we think of him, and how anxious we shall 
be to hear that he is better." 
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" You'll probably hear from Lancaster again before your own 
letter reaches him," said Mr. Palliser, as he accompanied her to the 
door. And then away she went. 

" Rum start this, isn't it ?" said the worthy gentleman, as he re- 
joined his wife in the drawing-room. " I don't understand Lan- 
caster leaving everything at loose ends like that at all." 

" I don't understand it either," exclaimed Mrs. Palliser. "There's 
something we haven't got to the bottom of in this business, you 
may depend upon it. And oh, my dear, I do think that we've 
misjudged that poor woman all along. How nice and simple slie 
was to-day ! — so different from what I've always imagined her. 
Just think what her anxiety must have been !" 

" I don't think / was ever prejudiced against her, my dear," re- 
plied Mr. Palliser. " In fact, if I am not mistaken, it has generally 
fallen to my lot to defend her against other people's prejudices." 
Whereupon his wife picked up her shawl, which had fallen un- 
heeded on the ground, poked the fire with somewhat unnecessary 
vigor, and was soon once more deep in her religious novel. 

Madame Mirabel did not hurry home. The fresh air was so 
grateful to her that she prolonged her walk a little, and it was 
nearly five o'clock when she reached her house. All was quiet 
Then she went up-stairs to her husband's room, and remained 
there for the best part of an hour. What she did there is not for 
us to say. No sound escaped through the locked door, and the 
servants were not inquisitive. About a quarter to six she came 
down again, and rang the bell. 

" I shall want you to take a couple of letters to the post after 
dinner this evening, Susan," she said, opening her desk and ar- 
ranging her writing materials. 

" Yes, ma'am," said the servant. 

" How has your master been this afternoon ?" asked Madame 
Mirabel, in her usual impassive tones. 

" Much the same, ma'am," replied the girl. " I went up once to 
see if he wanted anything, and he didn't take any notice of me." 

" Was he asleep ?" asked her mistress. 

" I couldn't rightly say, ma'am," replied Susan. " His eyes were 
shut at first, but he opened them a minute or two afterwards, 
though he didn't look as if he saw me: there was a blind look 
about them, somehow." 

" Ah !" said Madame Mirabel. " I am feeling very anxious about 
your master, Susan, and I'm going to write to Dr. Lancaster. I 
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should have written before, only I had no address until this 
morning." 

" Oh, ma'am, I do wish the doctor would come back !" cried the 
girl, impulsively. " The master's never been the same since he went 
away. Is he likely to be back before long, do you know, ma'am ?" 

" We'll hope so ; but at present he is in Italy," replied Madame 
Mirabel. " There, go and tell cook to get dinner ready as quickly 
as she can ; I shall have finished my letters by the time she sends 
it up, and then you can take them to the post." 

Exit Susan, with much sympathy and admiration for her mis- 
tress in her honest, unsuspecting heart. Madame Mirabel was not 
in the habit of speaking unnecessarily to the servants, and this un- 
wonted confidence on her part had a great efEect on Susan. Then 
she wrote to Dr. Lancaster as follows : 

"GoRSi GoTTAGi, Saturday. 

"Dear Dr. Lancaster, — I was glad to get your letter this 
morning, as I had been hoping to hear from you for some days. 
It is very strange that you should have failed to find Dr. Bret- 
schneider at Lucerne. What can be the reason ? I can only hope 
that you have discovered his whereabouts ere this, and that the 
mystery which has been puzzling you is now cleared up. 

"Gaston has not been as well as I could wish. He has no 
cough, but suffers from great prostration, as well as extreme low- 
ness of spirits. This has made me very anxious, and I have often 
wished that you were not away. I have also been much annoyed 
at the exaggerated reports of his condition that have been spread 
by Dr. Charlton. I have not very much confidence in Dr. Charlton 
myself, for I am sure he does not understand the case ; and I 
should feel much happier if you would write and let me know 
what I had better do. Perhaps you would send a line to Dr. 
Charlton too. Meantime I am asking him to let you know his own 
opinion ; you can take it for what it is worth. 

" When shall we see you back ? I trust you are having a pleas- 
ant holiday, and — what I know would gratify you more than any- 
thing — that the great Mattel problem is in course of being solved. 

" Gaston joins me in kindest regards. 

" Ever yours sincerely, Julia Mirabel." 

" There," she said to herself, as she folded the letter, " I don't 
think that could be improved upon. Charlton's report will, of 
course, be very much more alarming ; but I'll take care it doesn't 
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reach him too soon." Then she took another sheet of paper and 
prepared to write again. 

" Dear Dr. Charlton, — I think it would be as well if, in view 
of toy husband's continued weakness, you were to let Dr. Lancas- 
ter know your opinion of his case. I am aware, of course, that you 
do not believe Dr. Lancaster could do very much for him, and I 
trust you will not regard my proposal as evincing any want of con- 
fidence in your skill ; but seeing that Dr. Lancaster had the case 
in hand for several months before he went away, I should feel more 
comfortable if he were kept au courant with it during his absence. 
His address is the Schweitzerhof, Lucerne. 

" Saturday." " Yours very truly, Julia Mirabel. 

" He's not likely to show tJiat to Lancaster, anyhow," she said, 
with a slight smile, as she addressed the envelope. She took the 
two letters in her hand, and rang the bell ; then a thought struck 
her, and she put the second one aside. 

" Bring dinner, and then take this to the post," she said to the 
servant, giving her the letter for Lancaster. " Never mind about 
the other ; to-morrow morning will be time enough for that." 

She dined comfortably on a plate of strong, clear soup, a plump 
little bird beautifully toasted, a delicate batter-pudding with white- 
wine sauce, a cream cheese, and a few glasses of good claret ; which 
helped to make her feel at peace with herself and all the world. 
People had told her once or twice that she really ought to keep up 
her strength, and she acted upon the advice. Then she put her 
feet upon the fender, and, taking up a French review, was soon ab- 
sorbed in an article by an eminent scientist of the Nancy school 
upon the latest development of therapeutic hypnotism ; a subject 
which appeared to have a singular fascination for her, for she read 
on and on with concentrated attention for nearly a couple of hours, 
making careful notes every now and then. At last the clock upon 
the mantel-piece chimed nine o'clock. 

" I had better go up now, I suppose," she said, rising slowly 
from her chair. " I haven't done a bad day's work — but it isn't 
quite finished yet. How ghastly he looked this evening ! It can 
scarcely last much longer, I should think." 

Then she put out the gas, saw that the windows were securely 
fastened, stole cautiously up-stairs with silent footsteps, and entered 
the fatal room. 



CHAPTER XV 

VICTORY 

Gerard was both surprised and pleased to hear, at dinner that 
evening, that Madame Mirabel had called ; still more to find that 
she had created so favorable an impression upon his mother. He 
looked, however, much concerned on learning how matters stood 
respecting Dr. Lancaster. He was far from blaming the doctor 
for neglect or carelessness, seeing at once that the present difficulty 
had been brought about by circumstances beyond foresight or con- 
trol ; at the same time he fully recognized the gravity of the actual 
position, and felt more than ever convinced that Lancaster's imme- 
diate return was an affair of the most urgent necessity. 

" Yes, indeed, we must all feel that," said Mrs. Palliser ; " and 
yet, though of course poor Madame Mirabel is most cruelly anxious, 
she does not seem to expect any immediate danger. You saw how 
startled and horrified she was, Marmaduke, when you spoke of it as 
a question of life and death." 

" I'm almost afraid she doesn't realize how ill Mirabel is," ob- 
served Gerard. 

" What was he like when you saw him last ?" inquired Mr. Palliser. 

" I only saw him for a minute or two," replied Gerard, moodily. 
" And he looked horrible. His face was white and drawn, his nose 
pinched, and his eyes — well, I can scarcely describe them — fixed 
and hollow, with an expression in them that reminded me of a dog 
being vivisected under curare — that drug, you know, which prevents 
people crying out. I didn't like the look of him at all, I can tell 
you." 

" My dear Gerard !" exclaimed his mother. " What a dreadful 
thing !" 

" Did he speak to you ?" asked Mr. Palliser. 

" He tried to," answered Gerard, " but I couldn't make out what 
he said. He seemed either to be wandering, or else not to have 
the power of pronouncing the words he wanted to, I think he rec- 
ognized me," 
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" Do you mean to say he's in such a state as that T' exclaimed 
Mrs. Paliiser, horrified. 

" He was when I saw him," said Gerard, " and his wife told me 
it was the effect of some sleeping-draught that Charlton was giving 
him, and would soon pass away. But I tell you that his appearance 
gave me a turn that I sha'n't soon forget." 

" What an awful thing for that poor woman !" cried Mrs. Pal- 
iiser. 

" I believe the truth is that Charlton's making a fatal mess of 
the whole case," said her husband. "I don't believe he under- 
stands it one bit." 

^'The wonder to me is that Madame Mirabel keeps up as she 
does," said Mrs. Paliiser. " I should have broken down long ago, 
Pm sure." 

" It's all so sudden," remarked Gerard, knitting his brows. " The 
man's whole system seems to have collapsed. He'd been just a 
trifle under the weather for a day or two before Lancaster left — at 
least, so it struck me — in consequence of the sudden change, I fan- 
cy; and ever since then he's been going downhill with the most 
frightful rapidity. In fact, as I said just now, I don't believe his 
wife has any idea how ill he really is." 

" It is perfectly unaccountable !" exclaimed Mrs. Paliiser. " Do, 
dear Gerard, go and inquire after him to-morrow or on Monday. I 
sha'n't be happy till I hear that there's some chance of Dr. Lancas- 
ter coming back ; I don't know why, but I've a sort of instinctive 
feeling that he is the only man who can save that poor creature's 
life — he seemed to do such wonders for him as long as he was 
here." 

Gerard promised readily enough, and decided to walk over the 
following afternoon. The day, however, turned out wet, and about 
three o'clock the rain descended in such floods that it was impossi- 
ble for any one to venture out-of-doors. A storm of wind, too, 
arose, which created immense havoc among the firs — no uncommon 
occurrence upon the breezy uplands of that neighborhood — and the 
projected visit had to be given up. On Monday there was a lull ; 
and Gerard took immediate advantage of it. 

He reached Gorse Cottage about eleven o'clock, and inquired for 
Madame Mirabel. Again she met him in the hall ; again she took 
him into an unoccupied room where there was no fire. 

" I am glad you have called," she said, without asking him, how- 
ever, to be seated, " You know I went to see your parents the day 
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before yesterday ; I can't tell you how kind they were to me. I 
suppose they told you everything." 

" About Lancaster, you mean ?" said Gerard. 

"Yes," assented Madame Mirabel. "Well, I've just had another 
letter from him, written at Milan — you know he went to Milan to 
see if he could find this Bretschneider person who seems to have 
behaved so strangely. He very soon discovered the hotel where 
he had been staying, and was told that just ten days previously he 
had left for Bologna, giving directions that any letters which came 
for him were to be forwarded to the address of a Dr. Semenza — 
one of the surgeons, evidently, who were to have taken part in this 
conference. And so, now, off he's gone again, and of course there's 
no knowing when he will come back." 

" That's bad," said Gerard, looking much concerned. " You had 
written to him before, hadn't you ?" 

" Oh yes — I wrote on Saturday night, as soon as I got his first 
letter," she replied, " I addressed it to Lucerne." 

"I know what I should do," said Gerard, after a moment's 
thought. " I should, telegraph to him at once." 

Madame Mirabel knitted her brows. "Your father suggested 
that," she said ; " but afterwards he seemed to think it would be 
rather too great a responsibility to call him back from such a dis- 
tance without the most urgent necessity. I don't quite know what 
I ought to do. You see, I have written to him — and Dr. Charlton 
tas written, too — at least, I've asked him to, and no doubt he will ; 
but if you really think it would be better to telegraph — " 

" I do indeed, if only for your own sake," interrupted Gerard. 
"You have borne up wonderfully hitherto, but I'm sure you won't 
be able to stand the strain much longer. Send him a wire now — 
I'll take it to the telegraph-oflSce on my way back." 

"You are kindness itself," said Madame Mirabel, with a faint, 
pathetic smile. " Well, I'll tell you what ; I expect Dr. Charlton 
^ill be here this afternoon, and I'll ask him what he thinks. If he 
advises me to recall J)t. Lancaster, I will do so. After all, it might 
be the wiser plan." 

" I am sure of it," said Gerard, earnestly. 

"Yes," she said. "And now I must go up to my husband. 
You'll give my kindest regards to your father and mother, won't 

you ?" 

" Certainly," he replied. " I think they'll be glad to hear that 
you have decided to telegraph. Is there any change ?" 
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Madame Mirabel shook lier head. " No— he is still lamentably 
weak, and passes all the time in a sort of doze. Really it looks as 
if what Dr. Lancaster always said was true — that vitality is sub- 
ject to tides. The flood set in some weeks ago, and he recovered 
his strength amazingly ; now the ebb has come, and what the end 
of it will be I don't know, I can only hope. Dr. Lancaster him- 
self ased to say that he had done nothing — it was simply a natural 
process independent of external influences, so perhaps he wouldn't 
be able to do anything even if he did come back." 

Then Gerard took his leave, and comforted the anxieties of bis 
good parents with the assurance that Madame Mirabel had virtually 
made up her mind to summon Lancaster at once. As soon as bis 
back was turned, she went slowly and thoughtfully up-stairs and 
entered her husband's room. 

" I knew I should have some trouble with that PaUiser boy," 
she said to herself. " It may be necessary to telegraph, after all ; 
it would scarcely do to stand out altogether. I wonder how soon 
it would be safe P 

She bent over the prostrate form of the. once bright, happy 
Mirabel — now a helpless, tortured, dying man. She put her ear to 
his heart, and listened critically to its throbs ; she felt his irregular 
and feeble pulse, and looked into his dreadful eyes, and noted the 
faint, convulsive- twitching of his thin hands. " I almost think I 
might venture," she whispered, softly. " Another day of this, and 
then — why, that would make at least three days before he could 
arrive — I almost think I might !" 

She sat down on a large rocking-chair near the bed, and began 
to rock herself gently to and fro. . " Fm not at all sure," she con- 
tinued, reflectively, " that it wouldn't be the wiser plan. I don't 
believe it would do, now I come to think of it, for him to die be- 
fore Lancaster comes back. He has sunk so much more rapidly 
than I calculated. I don't believe that any human power could now 
call him back to life." 

A strange sound — half moan, half croak -r- came from the bed. 
She rose, and put her face close to his. 

" Am I dead yet ?" he gasped, in a hoarse whisper. 

" Not yet ; you are dying," she answered. 

He made a feeble effort to twist his head farther away from 
her, with a look of agony. Very slowly, very gently, she laid 
her hand upon his eyes, and closed them. He made no fur- 
ther sound, but lay as rigid and as motionless and as insensible as 
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though the release had actually come. And then she went down- 
stairs. 

That evening she sent a little note to Mrs. Palliser. Dr. Charlton 
had called during the afternoon, she said, and she had asked him 
whether it would be any use to telegraph to Dr. Lancaster as pro- 
posed. The result, however, had been most unfortunate. It might 
have been her fancy — she was rather overwrought, so perhaps was 
a little hypersensitive — but it did seem to her as though Dr. 
Charlton was just a trifle afEronted at the suggestion ; he had said 
that of course she must do as she pleased, but that he for one did 
not believe that Dr. Lancaster or anybody else could do anything 
for Gaston at all ! It seemed such a cruel thing to say ; but per- 
haps it was only a little outburst of professional jealousy — Madame 
Mirabel hoped that it was no more than that ; however, she was now 
convinced that Charlton was no longer to be trusted, and she had 
therefore decided to telegraph to Dr. Lancaster at once. 

" Thank God !" exclaimed good Mrs. Palliser, as she folded up 
the letter. <^ She has done a wise thing at last. I only hope to 
mercy that he won't lose any time." 

• •••••• 

People often complain, when suffering from suspense, of the 
extreme slowness with which time passes. It is only, however, 
where the expected event is certain, or almost certain, to happen 
at a definite day or hour that the intervening period seems so un- 
duly and so abnormally prolonged. In cases where such an event 
— ^the arrival, say, of a person anxiously and ardently awaited — 
may take place any moment, and yet where the moments pass,~^nd 
then, the hours, and afterwards perhaps the days, and still he never 
comes — with what cruel rapidity time flies ! Eleven o'clock already ? 
He should have been here at nine. Half -past eleven ? It seems 
but five minutes since the hour struck. To-morrow will be the 
thirteenth ; surely he might have reached us two days ago ! And 
as long as he comes not, the moments and the hours and the days 
seem to fly past with unnatural and relentless speed, until at last 
we begin to despair that he will ever come back at all. 

The condition of Mirabel, and the chances that Lancaster would 
return in time to save his life, were now the general topic of con- 
versation. Even those who had hitherto looked most coldly upon 
the young couple, and said the unkindest things about them, found 
it impossible to resist the contagion of interest and sympathy. 

Cards were left almost daily at the house, accompanied by inquiries 
11 
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and expressions of condolence. Madame Mirabel saw no one ; but 
the servant was deputed to give her mistress's kind love, and to 
say that there was no improvement. Had any reply been received 
from Dr. Lancaster ? — was now the question of the hour, and as far 
as could be ascertained nothing had been heard. But surely, as 
Mrs. Fullerton observed in discussing the matter with the rector's 
wife, the doctor himself must arrive in the course of a day or two, 
for Mr. Palliser, who knew all about it, had assured her that the 
telegram had been sent on Monday. The calculation, however, 
was wrong, for the simple reason that the telegram had not been 
sent till Tuesday afternoon ; a fact which was unknown to Mrs. 
Palliser, who had formed too hasty a conclusion from what Madame 
Mirabel had written. 

The appearance of Gorse Cottage, all the blinds of which were 
carefully pulled down, had in itself a sort of mysterious fasci- 
nation for passers-by. What was really the matter with the se- 
cluded man ? What was going on behind those shrouded win- 
dows? A vague though unmistakable feeling of wonder and 
Quriosity, not unmixed with awe, gradually spread abroad. People 
found themselves almost inclined to shudder, sometimes, as they 
passed; the whole thing was so strange, so inexplicable, *and so 
very, very sad. The only person who was at all in a position to 
elucidate the mystery was Dr. Charlton, and he reaped the benefit 
accordingly. Never had the ladies of the neighborhood been so 
unanimous in feeling ever so slightly unwell. Colds, headaches, lit- 
tle attacks of indigestion and menaces of influenza seemed to spring 
up on all hands, and Dr. Charlton was overwhelmed with little 
notes requesting him to call. But all he was in a position to, say 
rather whetted the public curiosity than satisfied it. The young 
Frenchman, he averred, was dying of weakness, of want of vitality ; 
there seemed to be some hidden mischief at work which neither 
he nor any other doctor could detect, which was draining and sap- 
ping the man's life. Lancaster? By all means let Lancaster be 
recalled ; but it would be entirely useless, as far as any chance of 
saving the patient was concerned. To all intents and purposes 
Mirabel was already dead. He had no longer any power of assimi- 
lation ; his heart was laboring, incapable of performing its proper 
functions ; the blood was in a fair way to stagnate in his veins ; 
the brain was torpid, the entire nervous system a complete wreck. 
Lancaster, said Dr. Charlton, could no more bring the man back to 
life than he could rebuild a house that had fallen down. At the 
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same time, added the doctor, the return of Lancaster was desirable, 
as he might be able to throw some light upon the origin of Mir- 
abel's collapse, which, as far as he could see, was at present an im- 
penetrable mystery. 

On the Thursday morning, the rector and his wife called at 
Gorse Cottage to make inquiries. Madame Mirabel happened to 
see them from the first-floor landing, and immediately came down. 
This was the one exception that she made, and she had her reasons 
for it. 

^' Ah, I am so glad to have caught you," she said, as she ushered 
them into the drawing-room. " I've not been able to see anybody 
else. It is so good of you to come to me — so very, very good." 

She looked white and worn. Mrs. Grant replied — 

"We could not do otherwise, Madame Mirabel. The whole 
neighborhood, so to speak, is watching with you at your poor hus- 
band's bedside. Is there no word, as yet, from Dr. Lancaster ?" 

" None," said Madame Mirabel. 

" And is there — er — no change ?" asked the rector. 

" Only for the i^orse, I am afraid," she answered, in stifled 
tones. " I fear terribly that unless Dr. Lancaster returns within 
the next two days, it will be too late." 

The Grants did not linger. In fact it was clear to them that 
they could do no good, and Madame Mirabel was evidently anxious 
to rejoin her dying husband. But it was known all over Hind- 
head before night that the patient had grown worse, and appeared 
to be sinking rapidly. That evening prayers were put up for him 
at the week-day service in church. 

Friday came — and went. The blinds were still kept down ; no 
sign was visible of any arrival. The door was opened to inquirers 
ty a tear-stained servant, who only said that the master was worse 
and they feared there was no hope. Pressed a little further by 
one lady, she confessed that they only knew what Madame Mir- 
abel had told them ; no one was now permitted to enter the sick- 
chamber but herself. 

" I wonder what she telegraphed, Marmaduke," said Mrs. Pal- 
liser, that evening. " So much might depend on that. I do hope 
and trust she made it quite clear to him that he must come back 

at once !" 

" I think she did," remarked Gerard. " She assured me that 
she had worded the message so that there could be no mistake. 
She's not the woman to do a thing by halves." 
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This was perfectly true. ^ 

That night a very strange thing occurred. About two in the 
morning, when the house was as still as death, old Mrs. Palliser sud- 
denly woke up, and began to talk in a way that made even Nurse 
Osborne shudder. She wanted to know who the man was that 
had just come into the room, and was trying to hide behind th& 
folding-screen; she could just see him — a young man with hol- 
low eyes full of terror, and a frightened look about him somehow 
— what was he doing there? She thought he must be hiding" 
from somebody who wanted to kill him — he kept peering out 
every now and then — and he was trying to say something, buU- 
couldn't, because there was somebody she couldn't see who was. — 
preventing him. Who was the man ? And why did he look like 
that at her ? Ah, he's pointing at something — 

" Come, come, there's nothing there ; it's all your fancy," said — 
the nurse, as she shook up the old lady's pillow. " Turn over on — 
this side, now, and go to sleep again." 

" They want to take him to the church-yard," whispered the old — 
lady, with her gleaming eyes fixed on the nurse's face, " and he i^^ 
asking for help. There's somebody who will help him when he-== 
comes back. Don't let them have him, my dear — ^lock the door, 
or they'll come in — there's a woman outside, and she's got a hearse 
ready, you know — and — " 

" Go to sleep, I tell you," said the nurse sharply. The old lady 
continued to mutter incoherently for a few moments, and then 
closed her eyes. The nurse, agitated in spite of herself, altered 
the position of the screen, trimmed the night-light, and lay down 
again. But it was some time before she fell asleep, and the next 
morning she mentioned the occurrence to Gerard. 

Saturday I And yet no news of Lancaster. Gerard, on whose 
mind the nurse's story had left a haunting impression of some 
unknown and unimaginable horror, sought relief in a long walk 
through the open country. It was dull, gray day with a warm, 
moisture-laden wind, and he cannot be said to have much enjoyed 
the exercise. Anything was better than inaction, but nothing 
could possibly alleviate the sense of anxiety and perplexity and 
foreboding which oppressed him. Had he himself been responsi- 
ble for poor Mirabel's hopeless state, he could scarcely have felt 
more uneasy than he did. 

He got back about five o'clock, and flung himself down in an 
arm-chair near the fireplace. His mother was in the room, with 
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an open book before her, from which, however, her attention con- 
stantly strayed ; at the table sat Mr. Palliser, frowning over the 
Times. For nearly two hours did Gerard remain there, answering 
his parents' remarks in the briefest possible way. Then the din- 
ner-bell rang. 

** I'm not coming to dinner to-night," he said, rising abruptly. 

" My dear Gerard ! why not ?" asked his mother. 

" I'm going to Mirabel's," he answered. " I can't help it — I 
must go. I must know the truth about him. I've a sort of 
presentiment that I can't resist — I believe that his fate will be 
decided one way or another this night." 

" But you must have some dinner " — ^began Mrs. Palliser. 

f* I can eat something when I come back," said Gerard. "Don't 
worry about me, mother ; I feel I must go now. I expect I shall 
be able to bring you some news before you go to bed." 

He put on his hat, and left the house v^thout another word. 
The wind had shifted a little since the afternoon, and blew some- 
what chillier ; black, heavy clouds came rolling up from the south- 
east, veiling the early moon, while the dark fir-trees waved their 
branches to and fro as the fitful gusts blew through them. Gerard 
walked swiftly on in the direction of Gorse Cottage, his whole 
mind concentrated upon the thought of what lay before him. He 
was determined that, come what might, he would see Mirabel ; his 
conscience smote him for having delayed so long ; it was no time 
now for standing upon ceremony. And if the man were dying, 
he would stay with him till the end. 

Turning a comer, he caught sight of a woman's figure hurrying 
on in front of him. He quickened his pace, and came up with 
her. 

" Susan !" he exclaimed, recognizing the girl. " Where have 
you been ? How is your master to-night ?" 

She started violently ; then, recovering herself, cried : 

" Oh, Mr. Palliser, I'm glad it's you ! There's something dread- 
ful happened I believe — the master was took with a sort of con- 
vulsion an hour ago, and I've been for Dr. Charlton. I doubt the 
poor master's dying — and the doctor's gon.e to Petersfield, and 
they don't think he'll be back for an hour. The master's dying, 
sir, if he isn't dead already — " 

" Dead already ?" echoed Gerard. " There, don't cry — the 
doctor will be here soon, no doubt. What makes you think your 
master's — " 
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" I haven't seen him, sir, for days," cried the girl, " and no 
one's allowed to go inside the room. And cook, sir, she swore to 
me last night she see him all alone, standing in the drawing-room 
where 'e used to sit before he was took so bad — standing there in 
the gloaming for all the world like a corpse as 'ad risen from the 
dead. She give a shriek, sir, and came flying down into the 
kitchen to me like a mad woman, sayin' she believed the master 
was dead and that his ghost was walking. There seems a curse 
on the house, sir — we can't sleep o' nights for thinkin' about it, 
and I'm sure I've prayed night and day to the Almighty for to 
send Dr. Lancaster back ; the missis she says never a word, and 
the way that poor thing do keep up is just wonderful — ^but there's 
something in it all as we none of us understand, and I'm real 
thankful as you are coming in just now." 

" You shouldn't listen to all that nonsense of the cook's," said 
Gerard, with a sensation as if cold water were. running down his 
back. " I intend if possible to see Dr. Mirabel to - night, and I 
shall stay with him as long as necessary." 

The girl made no reply, and in a few minutes they reached the 
house. Madame Mirabel opened the door. 

" I overtook Susan on my way here," said Gerard, without , no- 
ticing her look of surprise. " Charlton has gone to Petersfield, but 
will come on as soon as he returns. And now I want to see 
Mirabel." 

She looked at him silently for a moment or two. " Very well," 
she said at last. " You can come and sit in his room if you 
wish." 

" Is he — " Gerard stopped. 

*' He is dying, I believe," she answered, briefly. 

Gerard followed her up-stairs, his heart beating audibly against 
his ribs. She opened the door, and ushered him in. A single 
lamp was burning on a side table, and its rays fell flickeringly 
upon the face of the dying man. But was that Mirabel's face 
— those leaden, sunken cheeks, those glassy, spectral eyes, those 
drawn, thin, purple lips ? Was it Mirabel's form that lay stretched 
there, rigid, angular, and still ? A ghost — a corpse — a skeleton ; 
not, surely, a living man ! 

Sick and horrified, Gerard took a seat on the farther side of the 
bed, and gazed at the wreck of his poor friend. For some time 
he never stirred, and scarcely dared to breathe. Then he put out 
his hand, and laid it on Mirabel's. The eyes turned slowly upon 
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him, with a dumb, dazed look ; then there appeared in them, very 
gradually, the far-off glimmer of a smile — the faintest, feeblest, 
ghost of a smile, as near an approach to one as might be made by 
a man under torture upon the rack. But only for a second. It 
faded away again at once. 

He sat there for an hour, still holding Mirabel's hand. Not a 
word was uttered. In a distant corner, away from the light, sat 
Madame Mirabel ; pale, motionless, and silent. What thoughts, 
we may well wonder, filled her brain during those terrible mo- 
ments ? Did she look beyond the four walls of that fatal room — 
beyond the scene around her — out into the distant future ? Or 
was she thinking of the past ? There may have been something 
in her past to cause regret, or anguish, or remorse ; there might 
be that in store for her the anticipation of which might cause her 
heart to throb with joy, hope, ecstasy ; ah, who could tell ? Then 
was that how indeed a most tremendous crisis. The hard old 
days of penury and servitude, the years of unequal union with one 
she had never loved, were now all gone ; that night would draw 
the curtain on them all, and relegate them to the realm of mem- 
ories : and then would come the hoped-for, longed-for, schemed- 
f or Future ! And as she sat m her dark corner, and hid her tur- 
tulent sensations under the white mask of her impassive face, as 
she listened to the ticking of the clock upon the mantel-piece and 
"the stertorous breathing of the doomed man upon the bed, it 
seemed to her as though she actually heard the passing of Time's 
:footsteps, and the approach of that new life of joy and victory so 
soon to be in her grasp. 

Another half -hour dragged its slow length along. Then a slight 
change took place in Mirabel. He grew restless. He rolled his 
liead uneasily from side to side, and Gerard distinctly felt a slight 
pressure from the thin, dry fingers. There was also an increase 
in the action of the heart, a movement in the feet, and a wrink- 
ling in the skin of the forehead, which told of some disturbance. 
Madame Mirabel glanced at him, shook her head, and then re- 
sumed her seat. The symptoms quieted down after a few mo- 
ments, and he fell once more into his normal state of almost 
cataleptic rigidity ; but the alteration arrested Gerard's attention, 
for he had noticed the appearance of a more human expression in 
Mirabel's eyes — short and fleeting, indeed, but still unmistakable 
while it lasted. There was a look of watchfulness, eagerness, al- 
most of hope. What could that portend ? 
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This occurred three times ; then, as though exhausted by the 
excitement — if excitemeilt it was — Mirabel sank into even pro- 
founder lethargy than before. 

Suddenly a slight noise from down-stairs was heard. The bell 
pealed, and there was a sound of persons moving. Madame Mira- 
bel started, and bent her head as though listening. " Dr. Charl- 
ton at last !" she said in an undertone, glancing towards Gerard. 
Mirabel continued motionless ; but he breathed more heavily, and 
there was a tremor m his hands which seemed to indicate a sort 
of hidden agitation. Gerard even fancied he saw the slightest 
possible flush upon his wan cheeks ; but this almost immediately 
subsided, leaving them as darkly pallid as before. The eyes re- 
mained fast closed. 

Then footsteps were heard ascending the staircase. They came 
nearer and nearer; they were quick and hurried, like those of one 
who fears he may be too late. Was Charlton teally back at 
last ? Would he be able to do anything for the patient now that 
he had come? A little flame of fire, darting up from the neg- 
lected^ embers, illuminated the room with its red glare, bringing 
into still ghastlier relief the corpse -.like features of the sufferer. 
It seemed to Gerard like a harbinger of the impending crisis. 
Then the door opened with an impetuous movement, and in rushed 
— Dr. Lancaster. 

He stood transfixed, as his eyes fell upon the awful figure on 
the bed. Astonishment, perplexity, and horror deprived him, for 
a moment, of the power of speech. " My God !" he ejaculated 
at last. 

The two servants, weepmg bitterly, followed him into the room, 
regardless of their mistress's orders. One, who was a Catholic, 
fell upon her knees and crossed herself. Madame Mirabel ad- 
vanced, and stood at the foot of the bed. 

" My poor fellow !" exclaimed Lancaster, bending over him in a 
very passion of pity and remorse. "What can have happened 
to you ? Good God, why did I not know of this in time !" 

Slowly and painfully Mirabel opened his eyes, showing the same 
glassy, dreadful stare which had become habitual to him. For 
a moment or two he saw no one ; and the profoundest silence 
reigned. Then he turned his gaze on Lancaster. A puzzled ex- 
pression now succeeded the hard, unseeing look ; then 5arae as- 
tonishment, wonder, hope, and finally there leaped into his eyes a 
bright, swift flash of joy — such joy as had never shone from them 
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before — the joy of a great deliverance, of quickening and return- 
ing life. 

" Lancaster !" he almost shrieked, throwing out both his hands. 
" He has come to me at last. Lancaster, my friend, save me ! Ah, 
my God, I have died a thousand times. I thought you would never 
come, and I should go into the blackness and the darkness forever. 
But now you are here, and I shall live — live — live ! Ah, it is good 
to see you. I am happy now — it is at last well with me — you will 
save me, Lancaster, and I shall die no more.'' 

A bright, sweet smile of unutterable happiness overspread his 
face. The moment afterwards his strength failed, and he gasped a 
little for breath ; then, with a look of entire content and peace, ho 
sank gently back upon his pillow, and passed into the great Be- 
yond. 



CHAPTER XVI 

" IT WOULD BE COWARDLY TO RUN AWAy" 

We meet our friends the Pallisers again on a snowy morning 
in January. The undulating stretch of beautiful table - land is 
covered a full foot deep "with a carpet of unsullied white, over 
which a gray sky arches duskily ; but the air is pure and soft and 
still, and the trees bend under their heavy wreaths of silvery fur, 
and the blue smoke of the wood-fires rises high into the clear at- 
mosphere with scarcely an appreciable curve. 

Within, a cheerful glow falls upon the spotless napery of Mrs. 
Palliser's pretty breakfast-table, at one end of which her husband, 
who has pushed his cup aside, now sits immersed in last night's 
Globe — for the London morning papers are not procurable on 
Hindhead as early as, perhaps, they might be — while Gerard is 
playing listlessly with his spoon, glancing ever and anon in the di- 
rection of the door. There is a brisker, brighter look about Mr. 
Palliser than when last we met him ; the careworn, troubled scowl 
has apparently disappeared, and his expression, as he reads the 
" turn-over," is unmistakably benign. 

" Yes, it's a brightly written little sheet," he remarked com- 
placently, as he passed it on to Gerard. " Those paragraphs on 
the second page are always sparkling and chatty. But I wish the 
Times would come." 

" The gardener ought to be here soon," remarked Mrs. Palliser. 
" I told him to call at the station for it on his way, as I knew you'd 
be anxious to see it. What makes you think the news will be in 
this morning ?" 

" A man told me some days ago it would be out in a week," answer- 
ed Mr. Palliser, looking at his watch, " and I've been on the lookout 
for it ever since. A quarter-past nine. He ought to be here now." 

" The snow's pretty deep," suggested Gerard. 

" Ah, so it is," returned his father. " I dare say it's heavy walk- 
ing up that hill. Just the sort of day for one of your long pere- 
grinations across country, Gerard." 
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" Gymnastics are not mucli in my line," said Gerard, dryly. 

" Well, it's been a dreadfully anxious time," remarked Mrs. Pal- 
liser, reverting to the former subject. " It was bad enough for us, 
but it must have been far worse for the banks and people in the 
City. Over - speculation, I suppose, as usual. * They that make 
haste to be rich ' — the old story, you know. I do hope it's all 
over now, Marmaduke ?" 

" I think we've weathered the storm," replied Mr. Palliser. " I 
tbink so. But it has been an uncommon close shave — uncommon 
close. If the Metropolitan Joint Stock Bank had gone, half the 
City would have been ruined. My word ! I shall never forget what 
it was like the last time I went up to town. However, I think it's 
all right now. We've pulled through this time, anyhow." 

" There's the gardener !" exclaimed the good lady. " I hear him 
stamping the snow off his shoes outside." 

Mr. Palliser rose, pulled down his waistcoat, and awaited events. 
It was the gardener, and the next minute he had pounced upon the 
TimeSj and was poring through his gold eye-glasses over the City 
article. 

" It's floated !" he suddenly cried, in a triumphant tone. 

" You don't say so !" exclaimed his wife. 

"Floated at last," repeated the worthy gentleman, Impressively. 
"Gerard, this concerns you. Do you hear? That company is 
floated at last !" 

'* What company ?" asked Gerard, absently looking up from his 
paper. 

" What company, indeed ?" echoed his mother. ** My dear boy, 
you don't deserve to have anything done for you at all ; upon my 
word you don't. Why, that company your father took shares in 
last May ; have you forgotten already ? The Anti-Intoxicating Liq- 
uor Association, of course, in which you were to be one of the 
agents. It's been hanging fire all this time, owing partly to diffi- 
culties about registration or something — / don't understand it — 
and partly to all this dreadful panic-affair that has happened in the 
City since. And now at last it's floated, and you don't seem to 
take any more interest in it than — than — Olr, you drive me out 
of all patience, Gerard," concluded the excellent lady, unable to 
find a simile of sufficient strength. 

" I remember it well enough," said Gerard. " I'm glad it's 
floated. You'll be able to get out of those shares now." 

" What — sell the shares ? You must be mad, my dear^" ex- 
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claimed Mrs. Palliser, peremptorily. " It would be just throwing 
away a fortune. You see now, Gerard, how mistaken you were 
about the matter. I was always sure that your father must have 
been right." 

Gerard smiled. " I suppose the Directorate is a strong one," 
he said, interrogatively. " Of course, if it's in the hands of respect- 
able capitalists who know what they're about, that's another thing i 
altogether." 

" H'm— let's look," said Mr. Palliser. " Ah ! here it is. * Di- 
rectors — the Earl of Rottentowers, K.P., Sir Hocus Juggle, Bart., 
Lord Swindledupe, Lord Featherbrain, the Hon. Augustus Flatt, 
Colonel Innocent (Royal Bengal Superbs), Dodson Fogg, Esq., Ja- 
nus Blandyshe, Esq., and Letts Cheetham, Esq. — with power to 
add to their number.' Upon my word, it reads uncommonly well. 
The Earl of Rottentowers belongs to the very oldest and bluest 
blood in the United Kingdom. His name is a guarantee in itself. 
You've heard of Blandyshe, of course. The great philanthropist, 
you know, Flatt's a son of Viscount — er — Viscount — er — bless 
my life, I shall forget my own name next ; Fogg and Cheetham 
are both lawyers, I believe. What I like about the Directorate is 
its representative character ; its absence of cliquism. Doesn't it 
strike you in the same light, Gerard ?" 

" I think the list would look better if it included the names of 
a few solid merchants — men who are known to have money at 
their backs, and who occupy a position of some sort in the City,'* 
remarked Gerard, mildly. 

" Why, it's a splendid Directorate !" exclaimed Mrs. Palliser. 
" I can't think what you want, my dear, I'm sure. However, we 
shall see. It would be a thousand pities to do anything rash, and 
it would be more than rash — simple lunacy, indeed — ^to go and 
sell the shares just when the enterprise is being started. But it's 
just like you, Gerard, to throw cold water upon everything. You 
always will look upon the dark side of things, and it's a fault you 
ought to try and cure yourself of, my dear. You'll find it a clog 
upon you through life." 

The sound of a lady descending the stairs was now heard from 
the outside. Gerard looked up expectantly. 

" There's Madame Mirabel at last," said Mrs. Palliser. " How 
late she is this morning, to be sure 1" 

Yes, it was true — Madame Mirabel was actually a guest in the 
cheerful household of Mr. and Mrs. Palliser, and had, indeed, been 
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SO for some weeks. As soon as her husband's funeral was over 
she had, with the fullest approval of all who* sympathized with her 
in her bereavement, gone away for a much-needed rest and change. 
It would clearly have been impossible for her to remain alone at 
Gorse Cottage with the remembrance of her husband's distressing 
death fresh within her, and she no doubt acted wisely in leaving 
the country altogether for a time. But though she travelled alone, 
she did not show herself in any way anxious to avoid such oppor- 
tunities of friendly intercourse as chance threw in her way. She 
went first to Paris, where she rested for a few days ; then she pro- 
ceeded to the Riviera, where the hotels were very full. Madame 
Mirabel put up at one of the most frequented, and immediately 
attracted attention. Her deep mourning, combined with her un- 
questionable beauty and grave, sweet manners, made the young 
English widow an object of much interest and regard. It was 
known that her loss was recent, yet she never obtruded her sor- 
rows upon other people, as some women might have done, nor did 
she incase herself in a panoply of reserve ; on the contrary, she 
was quiet and unassuming, cheerful in a subdued way, always 
ready to take an intelligent part in conversation, and amiable to 
everybody she met. And she did more than not avoid society ; 
she actually courted it. It was soon observed that Madame Mira- 
bel was never alone. If she went out for a walk, she was sure to 
We some companion — a woman, be it observed, as often as a man, 
so that no shadow of reproach was ever cast upon her; while in- 
doors she was always found in the most cheerful group, surrounded 
t>y the best talkers, and interested in every subject that might be 
<Jiscussed. One lady, who had seen perhaps more of her - than 
niost other guests, referred smilingly to this one day, and congrat- 
ulated Madame Mirabel upon being the most repandue of them all. 
**Yes," she replied. "Sorrow affects people differently. Some 
Women in my position would find society intolerable. My feelings 
^re just the opposite. Ever since my husband died I have had a 
forbid horror of loneliness." 

Madame Mirabel stayed abroad about two months, at the expira- 
tion of which time she found it necessary, for business purposes, 
to return to England. In her letters to Mrs. Palliser, with whom 
ste corresponded, she of course mentioned the fact, remarking 
Upon the painful associations which would be revived on her re- 
suming occupancy of Gorse Cottage. Gerard immediately pro- 
posed to his mother that Madame Mirabel should be invited to stay 
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with them for a few weeks, until her plans for the future were ma- 
tured ; and Mrs. Palliser, though somewhat taken aback at the sug- 
gestion, eventually agreed to it. Mr. Palliser, of course, had no 
objection, and the invitation, on being sent, was gratefully accepted. 
What wonder that Madame Mirabel felt reluctant to go and live 
all by herself in a house haunted by such dreadful memories? 
And thus it happened that she was now installed, a welcome guest, 
under the Pallisers' hospitable roof, with Grerard as her cavaliere 
servente. 

" I'm disgracefully late," she said, after greetings had been ex- 
changed. " The fact is I didn't have a very good night, and so I 
overslept myself." 

" You look as though you hadn't slept well," remarked Mrs. 
Palliser, sympathetically, as she noticed Madame Mirabel's pale 
cheeks and the dark rings round her eyes. " A cup of good strong 
coffee will be the best thing for you ; nothing like coffee when 
you've had a bad night. It's a pity the snow's so deep, otherwise 
you might have a walk. The air was delicious when I opened my 
bedroom window an hour ago." 

'* Yes," assented Madame Mirabel, as she drank some coffee, and 
made a not very successful effort to dispose of the toast and bacon 
with which Gerard had provided her. " I think I should like to 
get out a little if possible — I'm not afraid of the snow, and I dare 
say there are some places where it isn't quite so deep as it seems 
to be just here." 

" I'll come with you, if you don't mind," said Gerard. 

" I shall be very glad indeed," she replied, quietly. " I want to 
go over to the Cottage." 

She had only been there once since her return, and Mrs. Palliser 
had noticed that she seemed ever so little upset when she camc^ 
back — than which nothing could be more natural. The place was* 
in temporary charge of a care-taker, the two servants having beea 
dismissed to their respective homes in Petersfield and Liphook. 

" Dear Madame Mirabel," said Mrs. Palliser, after a pause, " do 
you really intend to go and live in Gorse Cottage permanently 
again ? Don't you think it would be nice, now, if you gave it up, 
and looked out for some pretty place in the neighborhood of Shot- 
termill, for instance, or Liphook ? I remember a few weeks ago 
there was a charming little house to be let near Bramshott, and it 
may be empty still. It has always seemed to me that Gorse Cot- 
tage is so exposed." 
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" That is true," replied Madame Mirabel, " but I doubt whether 
I could let it easily, and you know we took it for three years. 
Besides, don't you think it would be rather cowardly to run away ?" 

"Cowardly ! Why ?" asked Mr. Palliser, somewhat abruptly. 

" Of course I understand what you mean," continued Madame 
Mirabel, " and no doubt there are some' persons to whom it would 
be impossible to live in the house again. But I think that such 
feelings ought to be overridden. They are simply a sign of weak- 
ness, and should not be given into. Besides, the place suits me." 

In what way it suited her, Madame Mirabel did not explain ; but it 
certainly seemed to have a very strange fascination for her, judging 
by the systematic way in which she explored it an hour afterwards 
in company with Gerard, and the length of time she lingered in 
every room. The house looked, as houses do under such circum- 
stances, gloomy and empty and desolate. And there was some- 
thing in the atmosphere of it, apart from the physical cold, that 
made her companion' shiver. She herself appeared to feel it too, 
but she never gave way to it for a moment. In fact, the more 
painful were the associations of any particular room, the longer 
and more deliberate was her stay in it. Gerard wondered, but said 
nothing. Nor did Madame Mirabel say much. Her face was calm, 
but there was a set expression in it, a look of purpose and deter- 
mination, and she seemed to be deep in thought. It occurred to 
Gerard that she was there to test her own strength of mind, to see 
what effect the sight of the rooms would have upon her, and 
whether it would be possible for her to inhabit them again, 
alone ; perhaps to accustom herself to them beforehand ; again, 
what more natural, now that she had made up her mind to return ? 
Once or twice there was a look of inquiry, or expectancy, in her 
eyes, as if she were searching for something, or thought she might 
see something, in one or other of the rooms ; but she gave no sign, 
and Gerard was conscious of a great relief when she said she was 
ready to go. 

The snow was hard and crisp, with a deepish drift every now 
and then, and the sun had just begun to send a few faint glimmers 
through the gray canopy overhead. They walked on for some 
time in silence. At last Madame Mirabel observed : 

" I have always thought it a great mistake to avoid all mention 
of the dead, as scrupulously as so many people do. One is con- 
stantly thinking of them ; why should they never be talked about ? 
I confess I have no sympathy with such feelings." 
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" Perhaps it is a mistake," said Gerard. 

" For instance, why does no one ever speak of Gaston in my pres- 
ence ?" she continued. " Do they think it would hurt me ? I 
think it is far worse to feel that there's a subject which is really 
uppermost in all our minds, and which yet must never be referred 
to. I suppose you, now, think of him sometimes ?" 

"Indeed I do," said Gerard, " and of his dreadful death. I shall 
never forget that." 

" Yes, it was all very terrible," said Madame Mirabel. " And yet, 
you know, when we remember what his belief was — how sure he 
was of a brighter existence in the future — " 

" Ah !" interrupted Gerard, with a slight show of animation. 
"Do you remember what he said once, when we were discussing 
his Theory — that I doubted it, but you denied it? I think it 
might have made him happier for your sake if you could have ad- 
mitted the possibility of its truth. I wonder how many of his 
projects have been realized since !" 

" Then you no longer * doubt ' ?" said Madame MirabeL 

"Yes, I do," replied Gerard. "I neither believe it nor disbe- 
lieve it. There is only one thing that would convince me of it 
truth." 

"And that is—?" 

" The sight, in broad daylight, of a person I knew to have died,'^ 
he said. 

" Hallucinations are common enough," answered Madame Mira- 
bel, with a touch of scorn. " I would not believe in the objectivity 
of any apparition, even if I saw one." 

" Then you really believe that Mirabel no longer exists — ^that he 
is absolutely and entirely annihilated ?" asked Gerard. 

" I believe," she said slowly, " that at this moment he is as ab- 
solutely non-existent as though he had never been born." 

Gerard had never quite realized what annihilation meant until 
Madame Mirabel put it like that. It caused a reaction at once. 

" I can't believe that," he said. " There are some personalities 
so intensely real to us that their extinction seems an impossibility 
— all one's natural intuitions rebel at the idea. I know," he added 
with a slight laugh, " that I am contradicting what I said just now. 
Perhaps it will be clearer to me some day." 

Madame Mirabel made no reply, and they walked on for a short 
time in silence. At last Gerard observed, somewhat hesitatingly — 

"Do you know, I can't help thinking my mother was right 
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about that house. I wish you hadn't decided to go and live in it 
again. I'm sure you'll not be comfortable." 
" What makes you think so ?" she asked. 

" I felt anything but comfortable in it myself, just now," said 
Gerard, simply. 

Madame Mirabel glanced quickly at him for a moment. 
" You should study physiology," she replied, with the slightest 
possible smile. " The nervous system is* the most treacherous 
a.gency we have to deal with in life. It is constantly leading us 
sistray, and always will unless we get to understand it thoroughly, 
so as to be ever on our guard. You say you felt uncomfortable just 
xiow in Gorse Cottage. Well, so did I. There's no reason why I 
shouldn't be as frank as you are. But what of that ? The house 
"^as cold and silent and deserted; and the sight of the rooms 
evoked associations which cannot but be painful as long as they 
linger with us. Now my common sense tells me that to give the 
liouse up altogether, upon such grounds as you suggest, would be 
SI supremely stupid thing to do, apart from the fact that I have it 
on my hands for about two years more, and cannot afford to pay a 
double rent. I should feel contemptible in my own eyes were I 
to give way to sensations so purely subjective and illusory. I shall 
be lonely, I dare say ; but then I have to live alone — it is not a 
question of choice — and, after all, I shall not be wholly without 
companionship. I have my books, you Jcnow, I have a few good 
friends, and — I have you, Gerard. I suppose we shall meet occa- 
sionally." 

Gerard flushed with pleasure. She did not include him among 
the few good friends — she gave him a place by himself. From 
that moment he walked on air. 

"I think you will have some diflficulty with my mother when 
you'begin to talk of leaving us," he said. " She has taken to you 
wonderfully of late." 

" Your mother has been kindness itself," answered Madame Mir- 
abel. " But of course the day must come, and there will soon be 
no excuse for taking further advantage of her hospitality. How 
fresh the air is ! A walk on a day like this seems to renew one's 
youth. I have always intended to try and get as far as Selborne 
some fine day, but I'm almost afraid it's beyond my reach. There's 
no exercise I enjoy so much as walking." 
" Do you never ride ?" asked Gerard. 
" I've never been able to afford it," she said, frankly. " I'vq ng 
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doubt it is very exhilarating; but then one must always have a 
feeling of dependence, and that I do not like. I prefer being free 
on my own feet. I have a passion for freedom — freedom from all 
conventional restraints of whatsoever nature, from intellectual tyr- 
anny, from predispositions, above all from subjective illusions — ^^ 

" Especially those which arise from that treacherous nervous sys- 
tem," put in Gerard, laughing. 

" They all arise from that," said Madame Mirabel. " Ah, how 
few of us are really emancipated ! And emancipated we never shall 
be as long as we remain ignorant. Knowledge is freedom, for 
without knowledge we are the slaves of error in its most fatal 
forms. All our social systems, all our accepted codes, are based 
upon one grand mistake — the mistake of imagining that they are 
the outgrowth of some absolute, definite principle. On the con- 
trary, they are composed of inherited instincts, bound together by 
conventionalities. Take ethics, for example. Is there any true 
basis under our popular notions of morality? The extinction by 
one man of another man's life is called murder, and punished ac- 
cordingly. It is as much * murder' to kill a tyrant who is a curse 
to millions, or to extinguish the life of a monstrosity as soon as it 
is born, or painlessly to put a hopeless sufferer otlt of his misery, as 
to poison a harmless fellow-creature in cold blood from sheer spite 
or hatred. Isn't that absurd ? There are nations among whom it 
is the highest exhibition of filial piety to put an end to one's parents 
when they have grown old. Why should the same act be moral 
there and immoral here ? Oh, the inconsistency of our European 
moralists is simply charming. They will talk of such and such 
historical personages who lived two thousand years ago in terms of 
admiration, almost of reverence, in spite of the fact that the private 
lives of these personages were such as would consign the offender 
to-day to eternal ostracism — to the universal detestation of his* fel- 
lows, so that his very name would not be mentioned in polite so- 
ciety. And why ? Well, the historical personages were great men ; 
they were poets and statesmen and philosophers ; their works are 
read in all our schools and universities, and they are revered accord- 
ingly. It is nonsense to talk of the principles of our morality after 
that. We have no principles. In fact, there are none to have. 
Everything begins and ends with expediency, and I believe that 
people are beginning to see the truth at last." 

" I think your emancipation must be pretty complete," observed 
Gerard, mildly wondering. 



I 
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" I certainly have very few prejudices," she replied. 
I Gerard fell into a fit of musing. Very few prejudices ! Of how 
many women of his acquaintance could that be said ? His dear 
good mother, for example : why, she was full of prejudices — ex- 
cellent prejudices in their way, no doubt, and always on the side 
of good, however mistakenly — but prejudices notwithstanding; 
and Gerard was impatient of prejudice in every shape, and rather 
plumed himself upon his open mind. Rosie, too. What an igno- 
rant, empty-headed, contemptible little piece of pink-and-white she 
was! And that was actually the creature — as prejudiced as she 
was ignorant — whom the dear foolish old mother had evidently se- 
lected as his life-companion. Fancy, he thought, being tied for 
fifty or sixty years to a hollow thing like Rosie I No, the world 
contained but one woman who could command and share his sym- 
pathies, who could see with him eye to eye, who could be to him 
the confidante and support he needed. His gaze rested on her as 
she walked free and erect beside him, the pure, fresh air calling 
<ip a faint shell-pink in her pale face, her lips slightly apart, her 
l>lue, clear eyes shining with intelligence and thought. Would she 
^ver belong to him ? 

Their arrival at home interrupted this dangerous day-dream for 
tie nonce, and the luncheon-bell soon gave him something else to 
'think of. Madame Mirabel was as calm and self-collected as usual, 
^nd ate with an excellent appetite. 



CHAPTER XVII 

A MOST UNCANNY ROOM 






The sympathy of the neighborhood with Madame Mirabel during 
the last few days of her husband's life had expanded into some-' 
thing almost like a feeling of cordiality towards her since her \^^ 
turn from the Continent. Of course, the recency of her loss fot"^ 
bade anything in the nature of invitations ; nor did Mrs. Pallise: 
ask anybody to the house. But calls were not infrequent, an( 
Madame Mirabel, to her somewhat cynical amusement, found her- 
self quite a popular character. She no longer made her mentA 
superiority felt in the irritating way that had previously so mucl 
annoyed the good ladies who were inclined to patronize her. Sh^^ 
listened with smiling indulgence to their teacup chatter about par- 
ish work, district- visiting, art -embroidery, and nice books; sh( 
joined in their conversations, illuminating the trivialities in whicl 
they delighted with clever and original suggestions ; she even went 
so far as to express a wish to know more about such things, an( 
to deplore, in a tone of gentle regret, that her life had up till thei 
been so sadly useless. Gerard was perhaps the only person wh< 
felt that in spite of everything she was not really changed ; and he^ 
was fain to admire the good feeling and unerring tact with which^ 
ghe adapted herself to her surroundings. 

And then she patronized Rosie. Nothing more was required to 
confirm good Mrs. Palliser's new-found affection for her guest. As 
soon as she saw that, all reserve, all concealment, was forever at 
an end. Was not Rosie a dear, sweet child ? And would she not 
ynake a perfect, an ideal, wife for dear Gerard ? Madame Mira- 
bel's lips took a significantly downward curve when she heard that ; 
but she replied that no doubt such an arrangement would be most 
desirable, supposing that Gerard could be brought to view dear 
Rosie in the proper light, And then Mrs. Palliser would sigh, and 
look rather wistful — there was such a vein of perversity in dear 
Gerard somehow, and it was so curious that he did not take more 
ftf ter his parents, in which case of course there would have been uq 
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difficulty ; so Madame Mirabel would suggest that they were both 

^ull young to settle yet, and that it would be well if Gerard saw 

something of the world first. This remark would bring up Sweden, 

and the revived hopes centred upon the great new company, to the 

pleasurable excitement of Mrs. Palliser ; and in this way Madanoe 

ACirabel soon found herself on very confidential terms with her 

good hostess. 

But the time soon came when she had to go to her own house. 
A. week after the incident described in our last chapter she en- 
g'aged a couple of new servants, had fresh curtains put up in some 
of the rooms, altered the arrangement of the furniture in others; 
opened all the windows, and ordered fires to be lighted both up 
stairs and down. It was impossible, she told the Pallisers, that 
she could go on encroaching upon their hospitality forever, and 
"the sooner she began her new life the better. Mr. Palliser, of 
course, begged her not to be in too great a hurry, and his wife 
ciemurred still more urgently, vowing that she should scarcely 
inow what to do with herself when bereft of so sympathetic and 
<lelightf ul a companion ; but no real resistance was made to the 
inevitable flitting. After all, she was not going very far away; 
nor was there much reason, apart of course from her widowhood, 
to commiserate her unduly. She had been left very comfortably off. 
Three hundred a year in French Rentes, and five thousand pounds 
from the company in which her husband had insured his life seven 
years before, formed a competency with which no young woman 
in her position need be dissatisfied ; while as for society, occupa- 
tion, friends, to say nothing of that liberty which of all women 
only a widow can enjoy, she now had tjje ball, so to speak, at her 
feet. Indeed many people wondered why, in such circumstances, 
she elected to remain at Hindhead at all. Up till her husband's 
death, she had had no friends, excepting Gerard Palliser and Dr. 
Lancaster. Even now she had received kindness merely from her 
neighbors ; there was no real sympathy between her and them, no 
intellectual touch, no enjoyment in each others' society for its own 
sake. And yet she insisted on staying. True, she had Gorse 
Cottage upon her hands, and there might have been some difficulty 
in letting it ; but she never even attempted to do so. It certainly 
looked as though she had some special reason for adhering to both 
the neighborhood and the house. 

At last it was settled that she should remove on the following 
Thursday afternoon, and Mr. and Mrs. Palliser and Gerard accom- 
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panied her. The snow was still lying about in considerable quan- 
tities/but it was hard and dry underfoot, and the walk proved a 
very pleasant one. Mr. Palliser had never been inside the house be- 
fore ; his wife, as will be remembered, only once. Madame Mira- 
bel thereupon insisted upon their coming in for a cup of tea, and, 
while this was being prepared, she took them through all the 
rooms. A sort of awed silence fell upon the group as they went 
up-stairs. The recollection of that terrible evening three months 
ago came back on Gerard's mind with painful intensity, and the 
sight of the room in which poor Mirabel had died with the words 
of hope and life upon his lips afEected Mrs. Palliser very distress- 
ingly. She kept up a sort of little cooing murmur expressive of 
the susceptibility within, shaking her head dolorously from side to 
side, with a woe-begone look which contrasted strangely with the 
set calmness of Madame Mirabel herself ; while Mr. Palliser h'mmed 
two or three times frowningly, assuming a judicial air, as though 
he thought there might be something in the very atmosphere of 
the place to account for the tragedy that had been enacted in it. 

"And yet it's a nice, airy, comfortable 'room," he said at last, 
" and you've a fine view from the windows. There's Ludshott 
Common. It must be delightful here in the summer. I don't 
know that you're not right after all to stick to the place. You 
might find it diflScult to get another that would suit you equally 
well." 

" That's exactly what I feel," said Madame Mirabel. 

A gleam of pale wintry sunshine was lying across the floor, 
reaching just far enough to gild the lace-edged pillows of the bed. 
It was a very ordinary room, containing little beyond a pier-glass, 
a chest of drawers, a wardrobe, a washing-stand, a toilet-table, a 
sofa, and a few chairs; and yet there was something about it that 
gave one an uneasy feeling, a sense of discomfort, vague and in- 
describable, but none the less unpleasant. At that moment the 
sun disappeared behind a bank of cloud, leaving the chamber cold 
and dull again. 

"Marmaduke," said his wife, suddenly, "let us go down-stairs." 

" You don't feel cold, do you ?" asked Madame Mirabel, as she 
prepared to lead the way. 

" Not cold exactly, my dear," replied Mrs. Palliser, shivering, 
" but I like the drawing-room better." \ 

They were soon seated comfortably round the fire, and Mrs. 
Palliser had never felt more thankful in her life for a cup of good 
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tea tlian she did on that occasion. She looked a little pale, and 
her hand trembled somewhat nervously for a few moments ; she 
felt her heart beating faster than usual, and wondered whether she 
had not taken a slight chill. Gradually, however, she began to 
feel better, and was soon chatting gayly enough over her tea and 
toast ; but she knew instinctively that it would have been an abso- 
lute impossibility for her to go up-stairs again under any circum- 
stances whatever. They stayed half an hour longer, and then bade 
their hostess a cordial and affectionate au revoir. 

" It's not a bad little box," remarked Mr. Pallisey, as they walked 
homeward in the fast-gathering darkness. 

" No," replied his wife, as she took his arm. " But, my dear, 
I could no more live in it than I could fly." 

" Why not ?" demanded Mr. Palliser. 

" I can't tell you, my dear," said the good lady in her staccato 
way. " I don't know myself. But I never felt so uncomfortable 
since I was bom as I did in that bedroom just now. I couldn't 
have stayed there another minute if you had paid me a thousand 
pounds. A sort of qualm came over me, and if I had been all alone 
I think I should have screamed out." 

. ** Never heard of such a thing in my life," exclaimed her hus- 
band. "The room was all right enough. You're not subject to 
nervous attacks. You are all right now, aren't you ?" 

" Oh, I'm perfectly well now," said Mrs. Palliser, who began to feel 
a little ashamed of herself. " I dare say it was a momentary chill. 
But if /were Madame Mirabel, I could no more sleep in that room — " 

" She's the most sensible woman I've ever known," said Mr. 
Palliser, as his wife paused expressively. " The last person in the 
world to have any fancies, depend upon it. I'm glad she has 
decided not to go away. She'll be a great acquisition to the neigh- 
borhood when once she comes out of her shell." 

As soon as her visitors had gone, Madame Mirabel went straight 
into the dining-room, and stood for a few moments upon the 
hearth-rug, gazing thoughtfully into the fire. " And so she felt it, 
too," she said under her breath. " That's what comes of an over- 
sensitive nervous system. Strange that an impalpable nothing 
like association should have such power — should be able to affect 
the very muscles of the heart, and set the nerves quivering ! But 
then that woman is all nerves. She has no mind, in the popular 
sense of the word. Well, here I am, alone at last — face to face 
with my new life. Suppose I begin it at once ?" 
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She rang for lights, and then, opening her desk, set herself to 
work. Many were the documents she opened, glanced through, 
and docketed, entering the particulars of each in a memorandum- 
book of severely business-like appearance ; then she made various 
calculations, which appeared to yield a satisfactory result, judg^ 
ing from the expression of her face ; and finally she wrote several 
letters — to her lawyers, her bankers, and the Criterion Life Assur- 
ance Office among others. This took her altogether a couple of 
hours. At seven o'clock the servant entered to lay the cloth for 
dinner, and Madame Mirabel went up-stairs to wash her hands. 

In about fifteen minutes she came down again, a slight flush 
being perceptible upon her cheeks. She did not seem to have 
much appetite, but ate steadily through the various dishes placed 
before her as though determined to make a good meal in spite of 
herself. For some time she allowed the servant to wait upon her 
in silence. At last she said : 

" Sarah, have you and the cook been pretty comfortable since 
you came here the other day ?" 

" Yes, quite, ma'am, thank you," replied the girl. 

" I hope you always remember to see the doors and windows 
securely bolted at night, before you go to bed ?" pursued Madame 
Mirabel. 

" Oh yes, always, ma'am," said Sarah. " Cook's very particular 
about that." 

" It is just as well to be careful when there is no man in the 
house," said Madame Mirabel. " I believe there are a good many 
tramps about just now, and the country people are a rather savage 
lot, I'm afraid. Did you see the heath^fire the other night ?" 

'* Yes, ma'am, indeed we did," replied Sarah, " over yonder 
near the Seven Thorns. They do say there was some dispute be- 
tween the men and Mr. Mortlock's bailifE, Hori Hale, you know, 
ma'am, and Peter Moorey put 'em up to it. But no one knows 
for certain who it was, only — " 

"Exactly; and probably no one ever will know," interrupted 
Madame Mirabel. " I only mentioned the fact because it shows 
how careful you must be. By-the-way, speaking of fires, the fire 
in my room was nearly out when I went up just now. Just see to 
it, will you, when you have taken away ?" 

The girl looked surprised. " Nearly out, did you say, ma'am ?" 
she asked, in a tone of wonder. 

" Yes, I did — nearly out," replied Madame Mirabel. " You 
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lausi have forgotten to see to it. I always want a good fire in ray 
bedroom, and you must remember that in future." 

" But rd just made it up, ma'am, a quarter of an hour before," 
asserted Sarah. " It was burning fine when I left it before layin' 
tie cloth for dinner, and looked as though it 'ud last for hours." 
" Nonsense ! impossible !" exclaimed her mistress. 
^' It's as true as true, ma'am," said the girl, as she changed 
Nladame Mirabel's plate and placed the decanters on the table. 
' * I think there must be somethin' wrong with the flue ; I've 
■noticed before that the fires won't keep in properly in that room, 
t was a-going to speak to you about it, and ask whether you 
Wouldn't send for a man to see what's the matter with it." 

Something in the girl's manner startled Madame Mirabel into 
attention. She glanced sharply at her for a moment; then re- 
lapsing into her usual indifEerent style, said carelessly : 

" Well, perhaps that is the reason the room alw^ays feels so cold, 
^ftiore than one person has noticed it. You may as well tell some- 
iDody to call in a day or two, if it doesn't get any better. But there 
^ever used to be anything the matter with it. Go up, now, and make 
it up afresh, and then come down and let me see about it myself." 

The girl left the room, and Madame Mirabel, pouring herself 
out a glass of port, sank into an easy chair and began to read 
Xotze's Medical Psychology, The subject interested her, and 
she read on and on for some time very attentively ; for she had 
the true student-mind, and that power of concentration which is 
so rare and so valuable a gift. She was still deep in the book 
when a tap came at the door, and Sarah entered. 

<* The fire was quite out, ma'am," said the girl, " but it's burn- 
ing splendidly now." 

" That will do, then \ see that it doesn't go out again," replied 
Madame Mirabel, without raising her eyes fron^ her book. 

" If you please, ma'am, would you mind coming to look at it 
yourself ?" asked Sarah. 

Madame Mirabel looked at the girl with a sense of annoyed per- 
plexity. For a moment she seemed disinclined to stir ; then she 
hesitated, and finally rose from her chair. 

" Very well, Sarah, I'll come," she said, still retaining her hold 
upon the book. " I see that this fire's getting rather low, so if 
there is a really good one up-stairs perhaps I may as well sit there 
altogether." 

The hall struck chillily as Madame Mirabel left the warm atraos- 
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phere of the 'diDing-room, and she shivered slightly as she ascend- 
ed the dark staircase with the servant following. Then she opened 
the bedroom door and entered. There was a splendid fire in the 
grate ; Sarah had spared neither coals nor wood, and the logs blazed 
and crackled merrily, sending out little tongues of flame that filled 
the room with warm, genial light, so as to render any candles or 
lamps almost a superfluity. No room could have looked cheerfuller 
or more inviting, and Madame Mirabel immediately decided upon 
remaining there for the rest of the evening. 

" Come, that looks promising," she said, settling herself com- 
fortably upon the sofa with her back to the fireplace. " You may 
as well light the lamp, though ; and put those billets of wood 
where I can reach them." 

" Shall you want anything more to-night, ma'am ?" asked Sarab, 
when she had done what she was told. 

" I think not ; but I'll ring if I do," replied Madam Mirabel, re- 
suming her book. 

The clock upon the mantel-piece chimed a quarter to nine, and 
Madame Mirabel, left to herself, was soon deep again in the mys- 
teries of Medical Psychology, For atout twenty minutes she read 
on uninterruptedly, a slight smile ever and anon curving her lips 
at certain passages which betrayed what she considered " the lact 
of emancipation " under which the philosopher labored ; her at- 
tention, however, never flagged, nor did her eyes ever wander from 
the page. Then, very gradually, she became sensible of a slight, 
vague, curious feeling of restlessness. Her mind began to seem 
not quite so clear as usual. She found herself obliged to read a 
sentence several times over before she fully understood its drift ; 
and even then the author's meaning did not stand out so readily 
and distinctly as it should have done. The sensation of comfort 
and repose with which she had lain down, too, now gave place to 
one of uneasiness, which soon increased into disquietude. And 
yet there was no apparent reason for the change. The house was 
perfectly still, the room was comfortable — externally at any rate, 
there was no disturbing cause. At last she had the greatest pos- 
sible difiiculty in maintaining her recumbent attitude ; she felt as 
though she must get up. But she was not the woman to succumb 
to subjective derangements of this sort without knowing the rea- 
son why. She quietly put down her book, opened her watch, and 
felt her pulse. It was full, regular, and healthy. Then she laid 
her hand upon her heart — with precisely the same result. What, 
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then, could be the matter ? Her nerves were in excellent order ; 
she had never had indigestion in her life ; and she certainly had 
all her wits about her. It was absurd to suppose that she would 
allow herself to be overcome by fancies. Her brain was too clear 
and strong for that. 

She took up Lotze again, and prepared to resume her studies. 
To her bewilderment she found the page was almost dark. At 
the same time she experienced a sensation of strong cold, and 
shivered. She turned her head with a swift, decided motion be- 
hind her. The fire had gone out. 

For the first time in her life Madame Mirabel -^as struck dumb. 
This, at any rate, was no subjective hallucination. She sprang up 
and stood for a moment or two quite speechless, gazing vacantly 
at the black grate. Then she knelt down, and examined its con- 
tents. The logs were partially burned through ; they were dry, and 
in excellent condition apparently, and there was nothing, as far 
as she could see, to account for their sudden extinction. At the 
same moment she became conscious of a gradual darkening of 
the room behind her. She looked round, and saw that the lamp 
was going out, too. A slight moisture broke out upon her fore- 
head at this new discovery, but she preserved her coolness intact. 
It was evident to her that what was occurring was due to some 
natural cause, or causes, but what they were she was totally un- 
able to discern. She felt perplexed and curious — even a little 
irritated; but what annoyed her most was the sense that came 
over her of something akin to a nameless horror — a something 
external to herself, that seemed to envelop her and press upon her, 
an invisible influence which seemed determined to terrify and ap- 
pall her, in spite of her admirably balanced nerves. She felt the 
influence, but she scorned it, and while she scorned herself for 
feeling it she resolved that it should not gain the mastery. She 
rang the bell and waited. 

The two or three minutes which elapsed before the appearance 
of the servant seemed to her like hours. She stood, upright and 
motionless, with her back to the fireplace, gazing in stolid patience 
into the gathering darkness before her. At last footsteps were 
heard ascending the staircase, and the door opened. As the girl 
came in, and was confronted by the tall, dark, rigid figure of her 
mistress, standing like a statue in the deep obscurity where twenty 
minutes before there had been such abundance of warmth and 
light, she started violently, and uttered a faint scream. 
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'* Don't be f oolisb, Sarah," said ber mistress, sharply. '* I s6e 
yoa were right aboat the fire. It has gone ont again. Bring the 
lamp here, and let us see if we can't find oat what is the matter 
with it." 

The girl advanced slowly into the room, and took hold of the 
lamp, the flame of which had now sank very low. She tried to 
tarn it ap, bat the attempt was ansaccessfal. 

^'Yoa mast have forgotten to pat any oil in," said Madame 
Mirabel. 

" I filled it just before dinner, ma'am, and it's nearly full," re- 
plied Sarah, in » somewhat shaky voice. '* It seems to me the 
room's bewitched — Oh, won't you sleep somewhere else, ma'am? 
I don't like it, somehow — ^" 

" Nonsense !" cried Madame Mirabel, angrily. " Give me the 
lamp. There's something the matter with the wick, no doubt I 
suppose it wants trimming, or cleaning, or seeing to. It is very 
annoying that both the lamp and the fire should be so obstinate. 
Remember to have them looked to to-morrow. I can't go without 
a fire in my room all the winter." 

*' If you please, ma'am, I think it must be something in the 
room itself," said Sarah, trembling. " It makes me feel all-over- 
ish, like. Do, pray, ma'am, let us make you up a bed in the spare 
room. I can't 'ardly breathe here, somehow." 

" Sarah," said her mistress, sternly, " if you wish to stay with 
me, you must conquer these absurd fancies. The idea of being 
frightened because a few logs won't burn, and the lamp begins to 
flicker! I am quite ashamed of you. Come, just give me the 
matches. There's a candle somewhere, isn't there ? It's on my 
dressing-table, I think. Good heavens — what's the matter with 
the woman?" 

A sudden shriek from Sarah interrupted Madame Mirabel. She 
looked the picture of terror. Her face was as white as a ghost's, 
her eyes were dilated, and her breath came short and quick. At 
that moment the lamp went out, leaving the two women in total 
darkness, and the door, which had been left open, banged to vio- 
lently. 

For a second or two neither stirred. Then a cold, hard grip 
settled itself on the girl's wrist, increasing her fright to frenzy. 
It was Madame Mirabel's grip. With a strong, swift movement 
she dragged the half-fainting creature to the door, and opened it 
The passage was dark, but there was a glimmer of light in the 
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entrance-hall downnstairs, and thither they took their way. The 
gas was still homing in the dining-room, for the cloth had not 
been removed. Madame Mirahel inmiediately rang the hell. Sarah, 
pale and tremhling, sank into the nearest chair, too much agitated 
to speak. 

A short, stout, phlegmatic-looking woman, with a hroad, stolid 
face and red hair, soon came tramping heavily into the apartment 
in answer to the summons. Madame Mirahel eyed her favorahly. 
Here, at any rate, was a person not likely to he scared at nothing. 
The house-maid, poor hysterical creature, would have to he em- 
ployed down-stairs in future ; it was the cook who must see after 
the bedroom. 

" Cook," said Madame Mirahel, " there is something wrong with 
the fireplace in my room, and I want you to have it seen to to-mor- 
row. This foolish girl has heen terrified out of her life at finding 
nie in the dark. Will you rememher ?" 
" All right, 'm," said the cook, briefly. 

" And I want the care of my room to he in your charge," con- 
tinned Madame Mirabel. '*I have a particular reason for this. 
Just take a light and go up-stairs now, will you, and see that every- 
thing is in order. I shall go to bed early to-night, I think." 

" For God's sake, ma'am, don't !" cried Sarah, with a look of 
anguish. "Sleep in the spare room — we can easy make up the 
bed there, and air the sheets. Oh, ma'am, I do beg and pray of 
you not to go into that room again to-night !" 

" Silence !" said her mistress, sternly. " I will not ask you to 
go there again yourself, since you are so foolish ; but everybody, 
I trust, is not afraid of the dark. There, go down-stairs into the 
kitchen, and try to pull yourself together if you can. Cook, see 
to ray room at once. I'm afraid it's no use your trying to light 
the fire — it won't burn, somehow. But light a lamp, and make 
everything ready for me to go to bed." 

" I'll see to it, 'm," replied the cook, departing. 
" And now listen to me," added Madame Mirabel, as soon as 
she was alone with Sarah. " You have behaved in a most childish 
and silly manner this evening, and it is a good thing for you that 
you have such a sensible, strong-minded woman as the cook to 
sleep with. But I cannot have such an exhibition again, remem- 
ber. I suppose your head is full of hobgoblin stories, and such- 
like rubbish. What was the matter with you when you screamed 
out just now up-stairs ?" 
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^ I can't tell joa ; I can't tell you, not if I was to die for iV* 
moaned Sarah, hiding her face in her apron. 

Too can't tell me,^ repeated Madame Mirabel, scomfolly. 

No, I dare say joa can't. Well, Fm not conoos; only don't let 
there be any more of it, mind. Go down-stairs now, and warm 
yoorself by the kitchen fire ontil cook comes down again." 

Sarah departed, sobbing and trembling, and Madame Mirabel re- 
mained for a few minotes alone in the dining-room. A look of 
stem and thoughtful determination came into her face. ^'What- 
erer it is,*^ she mattered to herself, '^ I will not be conquered. 
Bah ! a pnfE of wind, an armful of green wood — it mast have been 
green — a bad chimney, a lamp that wants cleaning — are enoagh to 
create a perfect regiment of ghosts in the imagination of socli 
idiots as that girl. I vfUl sleep there — or know the reason why/' 

" Your bed's quite ready, 'm," said the cook, looking in. 

'' Thank you," said Madame Mirabel, taming out the gas with a 
firm hand. '^ You can shut up now ; and, cook, don't encourage 
that silly girl to talk." 

Then she took her candle, went straight up-stairs, and locked 
herself securely into the dreadful room. 



CHAPTER XVin 

" THEY THINK I WANT A SHEEP - DOG !" 

DAME Mirabel, as our readers are already aware, had always 
El great walker, as well as a diligent student; and from the 
jhe resumed her occupancy of Gorse Cottage she became in- 
gable in both respects. Were the weather fine or wet, warm 
d, she never missed her rambles, spending indeed seldom less 
four, and sometimes even five, hours every day upon the 
heaths and country roads. Very frequently she was accom- 
l by Gerard, whose devotion became more marked as time 
on; sometimes she would even walk with Rosie Chattering, 

prejudices had long since begun to give way before the fas- 
>ns of the older woman; occasionally Mr. Palliser himself 

be her escort. In fact, she never declined a companion if 
3uld get one, and her social tendencies — so different from 
Id reserve of former days — together with the real charm and 
ttcy of her conversation, which she skilfully adapted to each 
I she might happen to be with, resulted in her making rapid 
3e in the good graces of the community. Her little drawing- 
soon became quite a favorite resort, and a very cheerful 
would gather in it once or twice a week for a cup of Madame 
si's delicious tea, enlivened by the exquisite tact with which 
ung widow directed and sustained the dialogue. People got 
le habit of dropping in, without any invitation, in an infor- 
►rt of way, and as Madame Mirabel invariably showed marked 
nee to the elder ladies who thus honored her, and seemed to 
I to them even a special welcome, she made sure of every- 
\ good word. This, again, insured her a welcome at other 
J, and it was not long before her presence was deemed almost 
ensable for the success of any coffee-skirmish, tea-tussle, or 
-struggle that might be afoot. As she had acknowledged to 
iend in the Riviera, she seemed to have imbibed a morbid 
' of solitude. 
5re was no doubt that she had toned down wonderfully since 
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her hiisliand*s death. Efen her color had left her; indeed, it was 
general! J remarked that in spite of her wonderful activity she was 
looking somewhat oat of sorts. Her delicate face, pale cheeks, and 
feverishlj bright eyes, all told a tale of unsatisfactory health; and 
the interest which her fragile s^pearance gained for her was in- 
creased by her frank avowal that she did not sleep well at Dight. 
That she was not altogether well was evident; bat there was not 
one of the good ladies that liked her and sympathized with her 
who had any notion of the secret causes which lay at the root of 
the altered looks — the nightly straggle with inflaences she con- 
temned and mocked at — the desperate persistence with which she 
clang to the supreme aim and object of her life — the fierce, hidden 
passion that was burning and raging within her. She bore np 
bravely before the world, threw herself into all the society she 
could command, and was, in the eyes of her neighbors, a fascinat- 
ing young widow in delicate health, whose charm of raaoDer and 
conversation made her a general favorite, who would over -exert 
herself in spite of all her friends could say, who really ought not 
to take such long wal^ in all weathers, but whose conduct other- 
wise was irreproachable; yet when she was alone at night, and 
safe from the observation of others, there were moments when she 
almost quailed. 

" I confess I did not bargain for this," she would say to herself. 
" What is it — what can it be ? These women, with their inverte- 
brate chatter, I could put up with — ^that is a small price to pay; 
but that other thing — ^that constant, nightly horror — will it conquer 
me? It never shall. And yet, what is it? I am not nervous; 
why should I be the subject of illusions ? For they are illusions— 
Gaston is as non-existent as the fiame of a candle when it has been 
blown out. I suppose I am nervous after all — unstrung ; bah ! it 
is too disgusting. No — I will fight it down; it can't last forever 
— I shall not always be alone." And then a soft light would come 
into her eyes, and she would grow pensive ; while a stiff chapter 
of Dr. Bain or some fascinating treatise on the Psychology of 
Epiphenomena would turn her thoughts into more congenial chan- 
nels, until the clock struck and she braved her bed-chamber once 
more. 

Her acquaintances now were fairly numerous, but there was one 
person of whom she had scarcely seen anything since her husband's 
death. This was Dr. Lancaster. For some time past Lancaster 
had been living as retired a life 2^s w^s compatibly with the practice 
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of his profession, and had confined his visits strictly to his patients ; 
he no longer took any part in social gatherings, and whenever by 
accident he found himself in the society of others he preserved a 
look of gravity and preoccupation which had never characterized 
him previously. He had, however, quite dispelled the doubts 
which had once been felt as to the propriety of his conduct in the 
case of Mirabel. No doubt it was unfortunate — most unfortunate 
— ^that he had not made due provision for the address of letters to 
him at Lucerne from the outset ; at the same time, circumstances 
had subsequently arisen which no one could possibly have fore- 
seen, and he had returned without losing a moment as soon as ever 
he heard of his patient's critical state. And if the widow herself 
was satisfied, surely no one else had any reason to condemn him. 

One afternoon in March, when the sky was gray and the wind 
bleak outside, a party of some half-dozen ladies were gathered 
round the fire in Mrs. FuUerton's drawing-room, enjoying their tea 
and talk. Madame Mirabel was there, lying back luxuriously in a 
large, low easy-chair in the most comfortable corner of the room, 
whence she contributed her full quota to the conversation. No 
one, certainly, would have guessed from her appearance that she 
was not the calm, equable, placid woman she appeared to be ; few, 
in listening to her occasional lively sallies, which sent succes- 
sive titters of amusement round that matronly and highly proper 
circle, could have believed that she was not a happy one. The 
delicate pallor of her complexion, and the feverish sparkle of her 
blue eyes, imparted that peculiar characteristic to her beauty 
which can only be expressed by the word " interesting," and en- 
hanced the fascination which even women now experienced in her 
presence. 

" But isn't it very dull for you in that house, my dear ?" asked 
Mrs. Fullerton, the question having been suggested by a remark 
from somebody to the effect that one or two suspicious -looking 
characters had been seen loitering about the neighborhood. " It's 
so isolated, you know. I don't think I should like to live all by 
myself there at all." 

" The fact is I'm not very much at home," replied Madame 
Mirabel, with a slight laugh. " It seems to me that I live almost 
as much in other people's houses as in my own. And then I walk 
a good deal, you must remember. Of course it's a little lonely at 
night." 

" Ah," said Mrs. Fullerton, " Well, I think it's 9, pity you can't 
13 
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hare some nice, cheerful oompanioii to li^e with jou. There^s 
IfjflB TaboTy now, she^d make an excellent companion for joa ; and 
I dare say she^d be glad to come, for I don't suppose she has 
mnch to lire upon herself, poor thing. Don't jon think, now, 
tiiat that would be an excellent arrangement for you both f 

^ Well," replied M»A»Mnt^ Mirabel, meditatively, with a mischiev- 
ous gleam in her eyes. '* Miss Tabor — a middle-aged lady who 
wears rather strong ^>ectacles, isn^t she f I think I haye seen her 
once or twice." 

^ You certainly might consider it," chimed in Mrs. Chattering, 
briskly. ^ I'm sure it would be far better for yon than living all 
alone — better in a number of ways. I had a lady-companion to 
live with me once, and a very great comfort I found her — a very 
great comfort indeed. It's true I had to get rid of her eventually, 
for she used to steal the sugar — oh, she turned out a shocking 
thief, I'm sorry to say ; but of course Miss Tabor wouldn't do that, 
in fact she never even takes sugar in her tea, as I happen to know, 
and of course you wouldn't have to pay her very much ; but apart 
from that she really was the very greatest comfort to me — the one 
/ had, I mean — ^for she never talked, or intruded herself upon me 
in any way, and was always ready to do little errands for me if 1 
had a headache, or when it rained, you know." 

" Your experience almost tempts me to make the trial," observed 
Madame Mirabel, demurely. "A companion who never talked, 
and didn't mind going out in the rain, must have been a treasure 
indeed. Such virtues might even have been allowed to counter- 
balance her depredations upon the sugar-basin." 

" And then, my dear, think of having somebody in the honse 
with you at night, now that there are all these tramps about," 
said Mrs. Fullerton, impressively. " I've a gardener, you know, 
who sleeps over my stables. I shouldn't get a wink of sleep if I 
were alone. It's all very well to be brave and independent, but 
you ought to have some one with you, my dear, you ought indeed, 
and I think Miss Tabor's just the person." 

** How many tramps do you consider her capable of routing at a 
time ?" inquired Madame Mirabel, laughing. 

"H'm! Well, there's always safety in numbers, you know," 
answered Mrs. Fullerton, slightly disconcerted. " She may not be 
a very brave person, perhaps, but then she'd give the alarm all the 
sooner if anything did occur. I hope you are always careful to 
lock up your plate and things before you go to bed. I always 
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take mine to bed with me ; it's far safer. I dare say Miss Tabor 
wouldn't mind doing that herself, now. Then she's a woman of 
the most excellent principles ; and if / say that of anybody you 
may be perfectly sure that they are all right." 

" Principles," repeated Madame Mirabel, thoughtfully. " Of 
course that is a most important point. Do you happen to know 
Miss Tabor's views upon the currency ?" 

"The what?" exclaimed Mrs. Fullerton. 

*' The currency," said Madame Mirabel. " I hold very decided 
opinions upon the subject myself, and it would be too great a risk 
to take anybody into my house whose ideas were opposed to mine. 
For all I know. Miss Tabor may be a bi-metallist ; and if she is, we 
could never live happily under the same roof, could we, now ?" 

For a moment, the silence which fell upon the party was so 
complete that Madame Mirabel wondered whether she hadn't 
carried her audacity just a point too far. However, she was soon 
reassured. 

" I do believe you're laughing at us again, you wicked creature !" 
cried Mrs. TuUerton, wagging her large forefinger at the offender 
threateningly. " You'll have to be put in the corner if you're so 
naughty," continued the good lady, with an elephantine attempt 
at playfulness. " Well, I suppose you're the best judge of your 
own affairs, and wilful people must e'en have their way. Come, 
pass me your cup, and let me give you some more tea. Mrs. 
Burman, those muffins are hot and fresh. You prefer crumpets, 
Mrs. Chattering, I know." 

Mrs. Fullerton now busied herself with the teapot, and the talk 
became more general. Madame Mirabel's cup was handed back to 
her by the lady addressed as Mrs. Burman, who occupied the 
nearest seat. 

" But you're not all alone in the world, are you ?" asked Mrs. 
Burman, in a gentle undertone. " I think I heard some time ago 
that you had a mother living." 

Madame Mirabel colored slightly. " Yes, that is true," she re- 
plied in a low voice. " My mother lives quite a recluse existence 
in London ; she is very old and feeble, and scarcely ever stirs from 
the house. The atmosphere of London kills me, otherwise I 
should like to go and live with her ; but you see I have this place 
on my hands, and I do not think I could let it readily. Of course 
I see her pretty constantly." 

" Dear old lady !" said Mrs. Bnrman. " I am sure you must be 
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a great comfort to her. I'm so fond of old ladies ; they're always 
so sweet and beautiful, I think, with their gentle manners and 
soft white hair. My own dear mother died three years ago," she 
added, with a sigh. "One seldom J^nows the value of one's 
parents till they are taken from us, I often think ; and then it is 
too late to cherish them, isn't it ?" 

" It is, rather," replied Madame Mirabel. 

" Well, it is a great blessing for you that you have such a dear, 
sweet mother still with you," continued Mrs. Burman, " and I am 
sure you must feel thankful for the privilege. I hope she has all 
her little comforts in her old age, and nice, kind people to wait 
upon her. And so she lives in London. What — a — neighborhood, 
now, may I ask ?" 

" A very quiet neighborhood — a sort of park," replied Madame 
Mirabel, who remembered having heard Mrs. Burman spoken of as 
the greatest gossip in the place, in spite of her insinuating ways. 
" Well, I must be going ; it will be dark before I get home, even 
now. Will you come and drink tea with me on Friday? Mrs. 
FuUerton is coming, and one or two more, I think." 

The invitation was readily accepted, and Madame Mirabel rose 
to make her adieus. It was nearly dark when she left the house, 
and the wind blew fresh and strong over the common ; but she was 
well wrapped up, and, enjoying the pure, cold air, did not seem in 
any hurry to reach home. A low laugh escaped her as she walked 
leisurely on her way. " That was a delightful joke about Miss Ta- 
bor," she said softly to herself. " They evidently think I want a 
sheep-dog, like Mrs. Crawley. I suppose they would like to get a 
spy into the house, who would gossip with the servants and teU 
them everything I say and do." The idea seemed to divert her 
vastly, for she dwelt upon it for some moments with keen relish. 
Another ripple of amusement passed over her lips as she recalled 
Mrs. Burman's attempts to pump her about her mother. " The 
dear, gentle, white - haired old lady !" she murmured under her 
breath. " What a pity she wasn't there to hear such a descrip- 
tion of herself 1" 

A sound of wheels approaching from behind interrupted her 
flow of thought. She turned her head, and perceived the flashing 
lamps of a dog - cart. The next moment it had overtaken her, and 
she immediately recognized the occupant. It was Dr. Lancaster. 

" Why, Madi^mQ Mirabel ! Is that you ?" he exclaimed, pull- 
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She answered not a word, bnt stopped in her walk and waited. 

" You can drive home," said Lancaster, throwing the reins to his 
servant. • He jumped down and joined her. " You are out late," 
he said, as they shook hands. " I'll walk home with you if you 
don't mind." 

" Thank you," she said, quietly. " I have scarcely seen you since" 
I returned." 

"No — I've been very busy," he replied, as they walked slowly 
on through the gathering darkness. "I've had much to do and 
much to think about. .How are you getting on?" 

" Well, I don't lead a very eventful life, as you may suppose," 
she replied in a low tone. " Of course I'm lonely. But that was 
to be expected. I have nothing to complain of, otherwise." 

" But I hear of you everywhere," said Lancaster, smiling. " You 
seem to have plenty of friends, at any rate." 

" Friends !" repeated Madame Mirabel, with a slight scornful 
laugh. 

" They mean kindly" replied Lancaster, " and I have been glad 
to hear that you respond to their advances. I should be sorry to 
think you were leading an absolutely solitary existence." 

" Oh yes, they are very good to me, I am sure," she said with a 
touch of weariness. " It is not their fault that they cannot fill my 
life. But tell me about yourself. You have been busy, I know — 
otherwise you might possibly have found time to come and see me, 
I suppose." 

Lancaster paused for a moment. " Yes, I have been busy," he said, 
seriously. " But that is not altogether the reason why I have not 
been to call upon you. Apart from my actual duties, my mind has 
been entirely absorbed by what I call the Lucerne mystery. It 
weighs upon me more heavily than I can tell you, and seems in a 
fair way to take possession of me altogether. I shall never rest till 
I have probed it to the very bottom." 

" Ah !" exclaimed Madame Mirabel faintly. " And have you dis- 
covered nothing — nothing whatever ?" 

" Nothing whatever," he replied. 

" It's very strange," she observed, as though deep in thought. 
" I should have imagined that the telegraph - people would have 
been able to trace that telegram somehow. There must be some- 
thing very defective in the system." 

" Yes," said Lancaster. " And of course Bretschneider could 
throw no light upon it. I never saw a man so utterly astounded as 
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he was when I arrived in Bologna and told him I had come all the 
way from England in response to a telegram from himself. He 
had sent no such telegram. There had been no possibility of any 
conference being arranged, for De V^ranges was in Paris at the 
time, and one of the Italian surgeons — not Semenza, but the otherl 
— I forget his name — was laid up with fever. Who, then, can 
have sent it ? Who knew anything about the proposed confer- 
ence,, to begin with ? And what interest had anybody in commit- 
ting a fraud to insure my presence in Lucerne just then ? The 
more I think of it the more insoluble the mystery becomes. And 
when I think of the terrible consequences of the crime — for crime 
it was — " 

He paused, his breast heaving with emotion. Madame Mirabel 
remained silent for a moment or two ; then she said, very gently : 

"Dear Dr. Lancaster, you cannot possibly feel more strongly 
about this unhappy business than I do ; I would give half I'm 
worth to be able to clear it up. But I cannot help remembering that 
the mischief is irrevocable, and that if you were to discover the 
entire truth to -jnorrow it could never bring my husband back to 
life. Why, then, persist in dwelling upon a matter which is a 
source of such unhappiness to you — which seems to be imbitter- 
ing your life, and even undermining your health ? I do not deny 
that there may be duties we owe the dead, but surely the interests 
of the living should be predominant. I know how unselfish you 
are ; for my sake, then, try and put this thing away. It pains me 
to see you sacrificing your happiness to this sense of wrong. I do 
not ask you to give up all hope or effort, for, as you say, the crimi- 
nal ought to be punished ; but don't let it gain the mastery over 
you as it is doing now. Put the whole business into the hands of the 
detectives, and try and forget all about it in the meantime." 

" If I only could," he muttered, gloomily. 

"You must try," she continued. "And if ever you do hear 
anything, of course you will come and let me know at once. Two 
heads are often better than one, and between us I dare say we shall 
be able to make something out of it. I wonder you never thought 
of the detectives." 

" I communicated with the police soon after I returned, but there 
has been no result hitherto," said Lancaster. 

" Well, then, we must just wait," replied Madame MirabeL 
" These things often take a long time to unravel, and no doubt they 
are investigating the affair in their own way. Have you never heard 
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again from that old Lucerne doctor who gave you so many clever 
hints about it?" 

" No," said Lancaster, smiling a little at the recollection. " He 
was certainly an original, that old fellow. Well," he continued in 
an easier tone, " it has been a great comfort to me to speak to you 
like this. I have wanted to do so for some time, but I always went 
on hoping that I might have something to tell you, and so put off 
coming. I am glad I happened to fall in with you to-night." 

" Ah, so am I — very glad indeed," she murmured softly. 

They walked along for a short time silently. Both seemed deep 
in thought. At last Madame Mirabel said, with a slight laugh : 

" I wish you had been at Mrs. Fullerton's this afternoon. The 
good lady seems to think that it is not proper for me to live alone, 
and is very anxious that I should take Miss Tabor as a companion.'* 

" Miss Tabor !" exclaimed Lancaster, amused. 

" She is a most respectable person, I believe," resumed Madame 
Mirabel, "and for a moment I scarcely knew what objection to 
make to her. I was driven at length to insinuate doubts of her 
orthodoxy on the question of bimetallism, which was at once ac- 
cepted as a sufficient excuse. I scarcely expected to find such very 
open minds among the people hereabouts." 

" I can believe anything of you after thatj" he said, laughing 
heartily. " And yet, seriously, I am sorry that you should be liv- 
ing alone. It can't be good for you ; it isn't good for anybody." 

" And yet you live alone yourself," she remarked. 

" Ah, yes ; but I can scarcely help it," he replied. 

" No more can I," she retorted gayly. " We're alike in that re- 
spect. But I suppose there is no reason why we shouldn't meet 
occasionally." 

"You don't mind my coming to see you sometimes, then?" 
asked Lancaster. 

" I think I should mind it more if you didn't," replied Madame 
Mirabel, gently. 

By this time they were getting near the cottage, and their steps 
slackened almost unconsciously. 

"I suppose you see a good deal of the Pallisers?" said Lan- 
caster. 

"Oh yes," she replied, carelessly. "Gerard is generally at 
hand when he's wanted ; sometimes, even, when — " 

"Come, that's too bad," interrupted Lancaster, smiling. "I 
must say I like young Palliser. There's good stuff in him, in 
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Spite of all bis pessimistic nonseiise. And liis parents are a de- 
]jgbtfa] old conp]e in their way. They seem to me to be all 
beart'^ 

^ Very little bead, certain! j,^ said Madame Mirabel, who did not 
feel macb interest in the Pallisers at that particular moment. 

"Yon arc incorrigible," he rejoined. "Positirely I dread to 
think what joa may saj of me sometimes, for I can scarcelj ha?e 
a greater claim npon jonr indulgence than those good people 
have/' 

His tone put her npon her guard. '' Don't think I am nngrate- 
f nl to them," she replied. '^ I know that they are kindness itself. 
I have a bad habit of saying things like that, and I wish I hadn\ 
for I feel that I thereby misrepresent myself. Ton are not serioos, 
eitber, in supposing that I ever speak of you in your absence." 

" Do you never do so f* be asked. 

"Never,** she said, briefly. "It is only one's most ordinary 
friends who may be made the subject of general conversation." 

Lancaster shot an involuntary glance at her, though it was too 
dark for him to see the expression of her face. He was silent for 
a moment or two, and then said, quietly : 

" Thank you. And you intend to stay on here ?" 

" For the present, certainly," she replied. " I do not see that I 
should be better off elsewhere, and I have no wish to travel." 

" Perhaps you are wise," said Lancaster. " I am glad you are 
not going away. I should be very sorry to lose sight of you. 
And no one need be dull who has friends, books, and an object in 
life. You might accomplish much, with your energy and intellect- 
ual gifts." 

" An object in life !" repeated Madame Mirabel, thoughtfully. 
" Yes — that is a great thing, of course. And do you really think 
me capable of attaining any object on which I had set my heart ?" 

"I think," said Lancaster, "that you are too clever and too clear- 
sighted to set your heart on any object that you could not accom- 
plish, under ordinary circumstances." 

" That sounds a little enigmatical," she answered, with a slow 
smile. " All I am sure of is that, had I a cherished object, noth- 
ing should stand in the way of my accomplishing it. I have de- 
termination and resources, if I have nothing else." 

" You have more than that," said Lancaster. " I believe you 
have a substratum of goodness in you that you are almost uncon- 
scious of. You give too free a play to a sort of surface cynicism 
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which belies your real nature. One would think to hear you talk 
sometimes that in your view goodness is always associated with 
weakness. Nothing could be a greater mistake. I consider that 
you yourself are a living proof to the contrary. No one can doubt 
your strength, and I believe that you are as good as you are 
strong." 

" You would almost tempt me to believe in myself !" exclaimed 
Madame Mirabel, laughing softly. 

"I want you to," replied Lancaster. "Self- scepticism is one 
of the most mischievous forms of unbelief." 

" I am glad that you believe in me, at any rate," she said in a 
low voice. 

They parted at the comer a few moments afterwards, Madame 
Mirabel peremptorily refusing to allow him to escort her farther. 
He renewed his promise to visit her before long, and, with a quiet 
word of farewell, walked swiftly in the other direction. Then there 
came a light into Madame Mirabel's eye, and a flush into her cheek, 
as she slowly pursued her way, which for a minute or two made 
ier look almost like her former self. Her heart bounded, and a 
sense of ineffable satisfaction, of certain though as yet unaccom- 
plished victory, stole over her. Rapidly she reconnoitred her po- 
sition. She was free — absolutely and entirely her own mistress. 
She had no incumbrances — ^there was nothing, there was nobody, 
who could exercise the slightest restraint upon her actions. She 
was in comfortable circumstances, and therefore able to use her 
freedom without anxiety or hinderance. And she was powerful — she 
felt it. All her shrewdness, all her tact, all her arts of attraction, 
of allurement, were now to be pressed into the service, were now to 
co-operate towards bringing about the one great object of her life, 
that thing to procure which she had struggled and suffered and 
sinned, and which would soon be within her reach. And to that 
object everything else should bow. The whole world was no more 
than a dead leaf to her, in comparison with the love of this one 
man. 

As she turned in at the gate, and began to walk up the heather- 
skirted path that led to the house, she was suddenly struck with 
the bright appearance of the windows. There were lights in the 
dining-room, lights in the drawing-room, and lights in the spare 
room up-stairs. Evidently something unusual was afoot. 

" If you please, ma'am, there's a lady in the drawing-room," 
said Sarah, as she opened the hall-door. 
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*^ A lady ?^^ echoed Madame Mirabel, astonished. 

" Yes, ma'am ; and I think she's come to stay," added the | 
" for she's got two trunks with her, and I've put them up in 
spare room. Wasn't you expecting no one, ma'am?" 

Madame Mirabel was too much taken aback to reply. ^ 
could this " lady " be, who had calmly installed herself in the Kc 
during her absence, and made herself so very much at hoi 
Here was something that must be seen to at once — something 1 
might mean embarrassment at the very outset. She walked 
petuously past the girl, flung open the drawing-room door, 
entered. 



CHAPTER XIX 

AN UNEXPECTED OUEST 

"What — mother T she exclaimed, in almost incredulous amaze- 
ment. 

Even so. There was no mistaking that gaunt, lank figure — that 
worn, green velvet bonnet, those shabby gloves, that well-known 
look of pretentions, decayed gentility. Mrs. Jickling had been 
seated in an arm-chair by the fireside, comforting herself with a 
cup of tea. She now rose, with her very finest and most tragic 
air. 

" Yes, Julia," she moaned, " it's me and no one else. What ! 
I've given you a bit of a surprise, have I ? Yet where should a 
woman find a refuge, if not in the bosom of her own children? 
The world's just breakin' up around me, Julia, and, like the man 
in the play, I've come to lay my bones with you at last." 

"What in the world is the matter?" asked Madame Mirabel, 
whose expression at that moment was certainly not suggestive of 
any impulsive desire to present her bosom as a refuge for her 
mother's bones. "Do you mean to tell me that you've come 
down here for good ?" 

" I might 'ave known it !" ejaculated Mrs. Jickling, flinging her- 
self into her chair again, and applying a very crumpled handker- 
chief to her eyes. ** Why didn't I go to the work'us? WTiy did 
I come 'ere to be flouted by the daughter as I nursed and pam- 
pered from an infant ? I've not been much trouble to you, Julia, 
all these years — no one can say you've seen too much of me ; and 
now when everything's in ruins, and I've been swindled out of ev- 
ery crust in the cupboard, and not a roof to cover me — " 

" Come, mother, don't cry ; tell me all about it," said Madame 
Mirabel, seating herself at the opposite side of the fireplace. " Of 
course I was surprised to see you ; I had no idea you were coming. 
But never mind that now. What is it that has happened ?" 

Thus adjured, Mrs. Jickling suffered herself to be appeased. She 
sniffed pathetically once or twice, unpinned her green satin bonnet- 
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strings, threw them carefully hack over her shoulders, and gave her 
honnet a dexterous tilt upward ; then, folding her hands, replied: 

" Well, Julia, since you're good enough to ask me, I will divulge 
the truth. I'm a ruined woman ! The Incorruptible 'as shut its 
doors, and swindled me out of every blessed penny I put into it— 
every penny, I tell you ! Naked came I into this world, Julia, and 
naked I shall go out of it." 

" People generally do," said Madame Mirabel. " But what's the 
Incorruptible ?" 

" What's the Incorruptible ?" echoed her mother, rather snap- 
pishly. " Why, the Annuity OflBce, to be sure. Didn't you know 
as I'd got an annuity of a 'undred pounds a year in the Incorrupti- 
ble and Something Annuity Office in Pancake Lane ? No ; I dare 
say your own mother's affairs aren't worth remembering. How- 
ever, that's the fact, and now I haven't a sixpence in my pocket to 
cross for luck." 

" You mean that the Annuity Office has failed," repeated Ma- 
dame Mirabel, her lips tightening, "and that your income has 
come to an end. That is bad news. Have you absolutely noth- 
ing left?" 

" Well, I've got my pension," grumbled Mrs. Jickling, " but that 
don't amount to much. One can't live on a handful o' shillin's a 
week at my age. I must 'ave my little comforts, you know, and 
it's not as if I'd been a workin'-woman all my life, able to put up 
with anything. People as is accustomed to bein' genteel, and wait- 
ed on, and looked up to in their neighborhood, even though the 
neighborhood is a low one, can't come down to scrubbin' floors 
without a pang o' shame, Julia, say what they will. Ah, it's a 
weariful world, my girl, though you\e no reason to complain; 
some folks is bom lucky, as I said to you once before, and it's a 
mercy, after all, as this thing 'as happened now, instead of when 
you 'ad your hands full with that poor man of yours as is now in 
a better world." 

Madame Mirabel felt half beside herself with rage and mortifica- 
tion. The position of affairs was now clear enough. The Incor- 
ruptible Annuity Office had failed, and Mrs. Jickling, being left 
virtually destitute, had come to quarter herself in Gorse Cottage 
for good. What was to be done ? How could she get rid of this 
terribly inconvenient and unwelcome guest? It was impossible 
that the two should live together. It was impossible that she 
should introduce her mother to the society of Hindhead. And 
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yet it was equally impossible to turn her out of doors. For the 
moment she was entirely nonplussed. 

" And what do you propose to do ?" she asked, in as steady a 
Toice as she could command. 

" Perhaps you could advise me," replied Mrs. Jickling, with a 
meaning glance at her daughter. " You're a clever one, you know ; 
for myself, I'm just at my wits' end. I s'pose you can give me a 
shake-down for to-night, anyhow." 

A wicked and mischievous inspiration flashed across the daugh- 
ter's mind. "Certainly," she said. "Of course you must stay 
here for the present, until we can form some permanent plan for 
the future. Tou shall sleep in my room, and I will take the spare 
room for a time." 

" As you please," replied Mrs. Jickling, " though why I should 
turn you out of your own bed I don't see. Why shouldn't I sleep 
in the spare room, bein' an intruder, so to speak ?" 

" It's not quite ready for visitors," said Madame Mirabel, " and 
I can rough it better than you can. In my room you'll find every- 
thing ready to hand. Just excuse me a minute, will you, while I 
go up-stairs to arrange matters a little. I shall be down again 
directly, and then you'll be able to make yourself comfortable be- 
fore dinner." 

It would evidently not do to quarrel with her mother, but there 
might be other ways of making her dissatisfied with the house. 
Besides, thought Madame Mirabel, as she dragged the two trunks 
from one room to the other, and hastily collected the few toilet 
articles she would require from her own dressing-table, she might 
herself get a better night's rest in another room than she had had 
lately. But what a terrible business it was, at the best ! Had her 
mother suddenly arrived on a visit only, it would have been bad 
enough ; for even then it would have been impossible to prevent 
her meeting some, at any rate, of her neighbors, and a less conven- 
ient and presentable guest could scarcely have been forced upon 
her ; but that she should have come to stay — ^to live in the house 
forever — ^to be sCiways there, always in the way, always to be con- 
sidered, and provided for, and reckoned with — the thing was mon- 
strous; it never could and it never should be. She would make 
almost any pecuniary sacrifice to avert such a contingency. 

Mrs. Jickling went up-stairs to put herself to rights, as she ex- 
pressed it, and came down again in a cap which filled even Sarah 
with amaze. Madame Mirabel bit her lip viciously, but said nothing, 
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I dare saj jon won't expect me to dress very machy considerin' 
my circamstaoces,^ remarked Mrs. Jickling, " 'specially as you're 
in such deep moamin' yourself. I most say, Jalia, that widow's 
cap becomes yoa wonderful. Quite in the latest style, I suppose. 
There is some women as looks uncommonly genteel in black an' 
white." 

There is no knowing how Mrs. Jickling herself might hare 
looked had she ever affected those sober hues ; her taste, however, 
lay in the direction of somewhat brighter' colors, and was now dis- 
playing itself in a showy crimson bow, fastened with a large cor- 
nelian brooch, and a variegated head-dress that might have put even 
Joseph's coat to shame. Madame Mirabel wondered whether sbe 
would be able to effect some modification in her mother's toilet, 
and get her to abandon that dreadful bow in favor of some fresh 
white frilling ; for the poor woman's complexion stood in sore need 
of some such relief, being of that rather turbid hue which is apt 
to look almost dirty when bordered by any unwashable material. 
The bow, and the cap, and the worn alpaca dress, garnished at 
the wrist with cheap bracelets instead of clean white riiffs, formed 
a tout ensemble which made Madame Mirabel shudder, and she 
silently resolved that some alteration was alsolutely necessary be- 
fore any visitors were admitted. 

Of the two women it was certainly Mrs Jickling who enjoyed 
her dinner the more. The spotless table-linen, the bright silver, 
the lights, the service, the simple yet daintily -cooked dishes, 
formed a marked contrast to the sordid arrangements in Augusta 
Victoria villas, and made a great impression on her mind. This, 
indeed, was refinement; this was real "gentility" — ^the gentility 
after which she hankered — and great was her enjoyment of it. 
But with the enjoyment came envy. What, after all, had Julia 
done, that she should possess such luxuries ? Had she ever strug- 
gled and worked and pinched as her mother had been forced to do? 
Why should the daughter live in such rich clover while her parent 
was in dust and stubble ? The thought of it almost poisoned her 
pleasure, while it occurred to her that — perhaps — ^the old arduous 
days might now be gone forever ; that the loss of her poor an- 
nuity might prove a blessing in disguise ; that Julia, with her spare 
bedrooms, and well-appointed table, and certain income, could 
scarcely turn her out to live on a few shillings a week. The pres- 
ent, at any rate, was agreeable ; for the future, she would wait and 
scheme. 
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" There are three or four people coining in to afternoon tea on 
Friday," remarked Madame Mirabel after a pause, as she laid down 
her knife and fork. 

" Company, eh ?" said Mrs. Jickling. " Ah, it's many a year since 
I was able to have company in my own house. With your income, 
of course, you can aSord it. Tip-top people you 'ave hereabouts, I 
expect. And whose coming, if I might inquire ?" 

" Well — I can only tell you their names, and that will scarcely 
enlighten you very much," replied Madame Mirabel, dryly. " They 
are elderly ladies, who live in the neighborhood — Mrs. Fullerton, 
Mrs. Chattering, Mrs. Burman, Mrs. Palliser, and perhaps another 
or two. There's nothing very particular about them." 

" Carriage people ?" asked Mrs. Jickling, critically. 

" I believe Mrs. Burman keeps a donkey-cart for her children," 
said Madame Mirabel with much gravity, " and IVe seen Mrs. Ful- 
lerton in a vehicle of some sort once or twice. But I don't think 
they'll bring their carriages with them on Friday. People walk 
here, mostly." 

" Oh, indeed," said Mrs. Jickling, somewhat mystified. 

Afterwards, when the servant had retired, leaving the decanters 
on the table, Madame Mirabel said : 

" By-the-way, mother, I think you have heard the name of Lan- 
caster, have you not ?" 

" Lancaster !" repeated Mrs. Jickling, glancing quickly at her. 

" Let me give you a glass of port," said Madame Mirabel. " It 
is rather a nice wine, I think. Yes — Lancaster. You remember 
the name, don't you ?" 

Mrs. Jickling nodded her head a great many times, with a look 
in which cunning and curiosity seemed to strive for the upper- 
hand. " Yes, I remember the name, Julia — ^though I don't know 
anything about it, mind ; I'm as much in the dark as a child of 
six months old, and always have been. Well, what about 'Lan- 
caster'?" 

"Simply this, that you may possibly meet a gentleman of that 
name while you are here," replied Madame Mirabel coolly, " and so 
I thought it as well to mention the fact. The identity of the name 
would be sure to have struck you, and you might have looked 
startled or taken aback on hearing it. Just bear in mind that you 
know nothing of him, and that he never even heard of you ; that's 

all" 
" Julia," said Mrs. Jickling, as she delicately moistened her lips 
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from the finger-bowl, " I know nothing of anybody named Lancas- 
ter, and wish to know nothing ; neither am I acquainted with your 
private affairs. I'm not of a curious disposition ; and as for bein' 
afraid I should start, or stare, or do anything foolish of that sort, 
I can only remind you that I was not born the day before yester- 
day. Who is this Mr. Lancaster, if I may make so bold ?" 

" One of the medical men of the place," replied Madame Mirabel, 
carelessly. " Won't you have some almonds and raisins ?" 

" n there is anything I'm partial to, it is almonds and raisins 
with a glass o' good port-wine," said poor Mrs. Jickling, who had 
not enjoyed such creature comforts for years. " And you always 
have late dinner, I suppose. What do you do of an evening, now, 
when you're all by yourself ?" 

" Well, I generally read," answered Madame Mirabel. " And as I 
manage to walk a good deal during the day, I'm always ready for 
bed when the time comes. There are plenty of books about the 
house, if you care to look at them." 

" You always were a reader," remarked Mrs. Jickling. " Yes, 
I'll see what books you 'ave some time to-morrow, when I feel 
settled down a bit. I'll tell you what, though, Julia, you're not 
lookin' 'alf so well as you ought to. You've lost all your color, 
and it seems to me you've been losin' flesh, too. You haven't 
been out o' sorts, 'ave you ?" 

" Not in the least," said Madame Mirabel. " Of course I've had 
a trying time. "But I'm strong enough. Won't you have another 
glass of port ?" 

The evening passed heavily enough. Mrs. Jickling, overcome 
by the genial warmth of the room, combined, perhaps, with the 
natural effects of the good cheer she had been enjoying, began to 
nod, and was soon peacefully asleep by the fireside. Madame 
Mirabel essayed to read, but her attention was distracted partly 
by the elder lady's somewhat strident snores, and partly by the 
annoyance and perplexity in which her mother's arrival had placed 
her. She had thought, for a moment, of writing to put off the 
friends she expected on Friday. But that would have been to 
capitulate. If it were decreed that Mrs. Burman should meet the 
original of the portrait she had sketched — the real prototype of 
the dear, white-haired, gentle old lady — well, let it be so. Ma- 
dame Mirabel was too proud a woman to acknowledge even to 
herself that she might wince ; still less was she capable of stoop- 
ing before the worthy people she despised, or suffering them to 
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suspect for a moment the exasperation she really felt. She had 
no apprehensions with regard to the possible meeting of her 
mother and Dr. Lancaster, for neither knew the other by sight ; at 
the same time she was conscious that she would feel humiliated on 
presenting the doctor to so very undesirable a relative, and was 
troubled, moreover, at the probable interference with her liberty 
of action which the presence of that relative might involve. 
However, it was useless to brood over the inevitable. She must 
trust to her native diplomacy, as long as her mother remained, to 
tide over ail the difficulties that might present themselves, and, 
meanwhile, must set to work to devise some plan for the old 
woman's permanent establishment elsewhere. 

It was a matter of some trouble to get Mrs. Jickling up-stairs to 
bed that night, so overcome was the poor woman with drowsiness. 
The task was eventuaUy accomplished, however, about ten o'clock, 
and Madame Mirabel, after seeing her safe into her chamber, 
sought her own bed in the spare room. She laid her head upon 
the pillow with a sigh. Only five hours before, how bright had 
been her prospects ; now, how suddenly, how unexpectedly, had 
they been overcast ! A sense of physical weariness came over her, 
and she closed her eyes in hopes of the greatly needed sleep. 
Here, in this room at any rate, she thought, she would be un- 
molested. Why, she asked herself, had she not moved into the 
spare room earlier — from the very first ? Was it pride that had 
prevented her — a feeling of selfHScom for the weakness from 
which she suffered — ^an iron determination to resist the horror, to 
vanquish it and drive it off, to vindicate the strength of her nerves 
and the truth of her materialism at the hazard of her very reason 
if need were ? Yes, it was all this, but there was something more. 
There was an irresistible fascination for her in that other room. 
She hated it and loathed it, and yet the attraction of it was so 
powerful that she found herself compelled to occupy it in spite of 
everything. She would stand by the bed, and call up to the eye 
of her imagination the prostrate figure of her dying husband. She 
would rehearse again and again the incidents of his last few weeks 
of life, until the illusion grew so strong that she felt as though 
the months were flowing backward, and that she was living through 
the experiences of that awful epoch a second time. And then the 
horror would fall upon her. She would have given worlds to 
sleep elsewhere, but she could not. The feeling that the room 
was empty and waiting for her drove her back to it night after 
U 
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night. That was the strange thing about this woman — she 
suffered agonies, but she never flinched. Nor did she fear. In 
spite of the horrors which seemed to encompass her and penetrate 
her in that room she turned, as it were, her face to the foe, and 
defied it. But the struggle was wearing her out. She knew that 
she wanted a respite, and the arrival of her mother afforded her 
the desired opportunity. She resolved to put Mrs. Jickling into 
the fatal chamber, and see what came of it. 

She dozed off at last, and slept soundly for three hours. Then 
she woke up suddenly, with an instinctive feeling that there was 
something wrong. She held her breath, and listened. Everything 
was still ; the wind had dropped, and there was not a sound in 
the house. Then came the old, dreaded, irresistible impulse to 
go into the other room, coupled with an intense desire to see 
whether anything had happened to her mother. She lay motion- 
less and obstinate for some fifteen or twenty minutes, battling 
with the imperious power that was coercing her — daring it to do 
its worst. At last she turned her head, and glanced across the 
room. In a moment she saw that the door, which she had care- 
fully shut on retiring, now stood wide open. 

It was a feeling of desperation rather than of despair which 
took possession of her upon this discovery. Defy the unknown 
thing that was pursuing her as she might, it was proving itself too 
strong for her. She knitted her brows and set her teeth hard, 
vowing that she would not give in. And she withstood it bravely. 
Here the native strength and clearness of her mind afforded her 
great assistance. The sensation of horror which even she was 
unable entirely to resist was partially neutralized by the exaspera- 
tion she felt at her utter inability to account for facts the actuality 
of which she could not deny. She was perplexed and baflled, and 
her anger at finding herself thus confronted by a mystery as im- 
penetrable as it was ridiculous aided her in her struggle against 
the creeping terrors which assailed her so remorselessly. Deter- 
mined to investigate the phenomenon, she sprang from her bed 
and grasped the handle of the door. 

Of course she discovered nothing. The lock worked as usual, 
and the key was still in it, on the inner side. Then came the im- 
pulse over her once more with overwhelming force, and this time 
it was irresistible. She knew and felt that to keep up the struggle 
would be useless. A will stronger even than her own had taken 
her at a disadvantage, and was impelling her to do that which she 
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had determined that she would not do. The next moment she 
had passed out onto the landing, and was moving with stealthy, 
silent steps towards the chamber where her mother lay. 

The sun was shining brightly, and there was a faint, sweet 
breath of premature spring in the atmosphere, as Mrs. Jickling 
descended the staircase about half-past eight o'clock, and entered 
the breakfast-room. Mrs. Jickling was not one of those persons 
who look to advantage early in the day. She had not that air of 
morning freshness about her which suggests the use of a cold 
tub, and is partly, at any rate, the result of a predilection for soap 
and water, immaculate linen, and clean caps. On the contrary, it 
must be confessed that her appearance was distinctly dingy ; her 
brown merino dress was ungraced by cuffs or collar, her black-net 
cap had evidently seen more service than ought to have been 
demanded of it, and the wisp of ribbon which edged her neck 
would have been better behind the fire. Mrs. Jickling looked 
rather cross when she first came down, but the expression of her 
face relaxed at the sight of the well-spread breakfast-table and the 
cheerful blaze at which she warmed her hands. There was no 
doubt that Julia knew how to make herself comfortable, and Mrs. 
Jickling intended to reap the benefit of her late ruin to the fullest 
possible extent. 

In a few minutes Madame Mirabel appeared. She looked pale 
and ill, with dark rings around her eyes. Mrs. Jickling scanned 
her curiously. 

" Well, Julia," she said, " I can't compliment you on your 
color. What 'ave you been doin' to yourself ? You look for all 
the world like a body as 'as been buried and dug up again, I de- 
clare if you don't. You haven't got a headache, have you ?" 

" I am perfectly well, thank you," replied Madame Mirabel, as 
she seated herself at the breakfast-table and began to make the tea. 
** I don't sleep very well just now — ^that's all. I hope you had a 
good night ?" 

" Pretty fair," said Mrs. Jickling, in a doubtful tone. " Lor, 
what lovely cups you 'ave got, to be sure! They must 'ave cost 
a pretty penny, I'll be bound. Well, / didn't sleep as well as I 
generally do, either. There's something unhealthy in the air, I 
Suspect. I had bad dreams." 

" Perhaps you dined too late," remarked Madame Mirabel. 

" I dunno what it was," rejoined the old woman, fretfully. " Some- 
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thing must 'ave set my nerves agog, for all the time I was undress- 
in' I could 'a sworn there was somebody behind me. I got that 
nervous after a bit I couldn't 'a looked round was it ever so. I 
don't know what it could 'a been, I'm sure ; something wrong with 
the drains, perhaps. By-the-bye, your servants don't none of 'era 
walk in their sleep, do they ?" 

" Not that 1 am aware of," said Madame Mirabel calmly. " Why ?" 

" Because I could take my oath there was somebody in my room 
last night," replied Mrs. Jickling, nodding her head and frowning 
portentously at her daughter. " I was asleep at the time, but I 
heard a rustling sound as woke me up, an' I peered out just in time 
to see somethin' white disappearin' through the door. I'm no 
coward, as you very well know, Julia, and of course it may 'a been 
a dream, one can't tell ; but I will say this, that it was the most 
life-like dream as ever 'appened to me, and if it wasn't one o' the 
servants — " 

^^ Make your mind easy," said Madame Mirabel, with a cold smile. 
"I looked in myself once, to see that you were comfortable. It 
must have been I whom you saw. I had no idea that I disturbed 
you." 

" You !" exclaimed Mrs. Jickling, who was not accustomed to 
such displays of filial tenderness. 

" I am always rather restless at night," replied Madame Mirabel, 
" and often walk about a little. It never occurred to me that you 
might take me for a ghost." 

" You look like one now, anyhow," said Mrs. Jickling rather 
sharply. " There's something the matter with you, Julia, though 
you won't own it. What makes you look that white and drawn, 
and sends you wanderin' about the house in the middle o' the night 
for all the world like a doomed soul ? I tell you what, Julia, it's 
a good thing for you as I've come to live with you, for if anybody 
wanted lookin' after y(m do — ^there's no mistake about that. Are 
you ailin' any way, or 'ave you got something on your mind ?" 

" As regards your residence here, that can be discussed later," 
said Madame Mirabel, white with suppressed rage. " I have told 
you that I am not ill, and require no looking after. Let me give 
you some of this omelet." 

Mrs. Jickling felt that she had made a mistake, and continued 
for the next few minutes to eat in silence. Nothing, in fact, that 
she could have said would have been better calculated to strength- 
en Madame Mirabel's determination to find another residence for 
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her at the earliest possible opportunity. The speech had made it 
impossible to keep her at Gorse Cottage. She was not only in the 
way ; she evidently had all the instincts of a spy, and Madame 
Mirabel did not intend to have a spy about her if she could help it. 

" I dare say you would like to rest this morning," she said at 
last, when breakfast was drawing to a close. " We can go out 
this afternoon if you feel inclined. Meanwhile I think it would be 
advisable for us to go through your wardrobe, and see if some of 
your gowns don't want seeing to a little. I suppose you have 
brought them all with you ?" 

" Oh yes," replied Mrs. Jickling, briskly. " There ain't so many 
of *em but what I could get 'em all into two trunks, and they'd be 
all the better of a little overhauling. You was always clever with 
your needle, Julia, though you never did take kindly to needle- work 
as a girl, and if you can make my things a little more ship-shape 
than they are I won't say but what I'll take it kind of you." 

"Very well, then," assented Madame Mirabel. "We'll set to 
work at once, and see if we can't smarten them up a bit. I dare 
say there are some things you won't require any more. This after- 
noon we can walk to Haslemere, and get any trifles that may be 
necessary for you. To-night," she added, " you can sleep in the 
spare room, and I will go back to my own." 

She knew that her experiment had been a failure. 
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CHAPTER XX 

MRS. JICKLINO MAKES AN IMPRESSION 

Now Sarah the house-maid, after the manner of house-maids, was 
on particularly confidential terms with a certain fascinating young 
gentleman who called every day at Gorse Cottage on behalf of the 
local butcher ; and one consequence of this intimacy was that the 
news of Mrs. Jickling's arrival spread all over the neighborhood in 
the course of a very few hours. The intelligence was further seasoned 
by the expression of Sarah's opinion that her mistress's parent was 
" a queer sort ;" a phrase which was variously interpreted accord- 
ing to the idiosyncracies of each person to whose ears it came, so 
that the abstract queemess of the new-comer took a score of differ- 
ent phases in the concrete, all more or less conflicting, and much 
curiosity was felt in consequence. Among Madame Mirabel's own 
friends the astonishment of course was great. It was impossible, 
they argued, that she could have been ignorant of her mother's im- 
pending arrival ; how strange, then, that she should never have 
mentioned it, especially when she was being so strongly recom- 
mended to engage Miss Tabor as her companion I Mrs. Fullerton 
shook her head very portentously as she discussed the matter with 
Mrs. Chattering ; and Mrs. Chattering (who had never taken quite 
so cordiaHy to Madame Mirabel as the other ladies had) shook hers 
more portentously even than Mrs. Fullerton, with the significant 
remark that of course there was something in it, but that in such 
cases nobody could ever tell ; while MrS. Burman increased the ex- 
citement by saying that Madame Mirabel had assured her, the very 
day the event took place, that her mother was quite an aged, feeble 
old lady with the most beautiful white hair, who lived a retired 
life near one of the London parks, and never went out of the 
house ! 

"Why, I never even knew she had a mother," exclaimed Mrs. 
Palliser, looking perfectly bewildered, when her husband came in 
with the news. " Now why should she have kept it such a secret 
all this time ?" 
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" Indeed, mother, you did know it — I told you of it myself," 
said Gerard, looking up from his book. 

"Never, my dear," said the good lady, with an emphatic gest- 
ure. *' This is the first I've heard of it. How is it I've not the 
slightest recollection of such a thing, pray, if you ever told me of 
it, I should like to know ?" 

" It's because you have such a bad memory," replied Grerard, as 
he resumed his reading. '^ I told you of it the day after father 
met her going to Stockwell, and you remarked what a queer neigh- 
borhood it was for her mother to live in." 

" Well, you may say so if you choose, my dear," retorted Mrs, 
Palliser briskly, " but -it's just as likely that you imagine you told 
me as it is that I've forgotten it — more likely, indeed, if it comes 
to that. However, I'm going to tea with her on Friday, and then, 
no doubt, I shall see this Mrs. Jickling for myself." 

The Pallisers were in excellent spirits at this time, for things 
were looking very prosperous with the Non-Intoxicating Liquor 
Association, and the shares were actually quoted at a premium. 
There was a spurt, too, in the share-market generally, a sort of re- 
action after the alarming depression that had occurred in the au- 
tumn, which was very pleasant for everybody concerned. It is 
true that there were a few over-prudent people who shook their 
heads, and talked about clouds on the horizon, and growled that 
it was all too good to last; but Mr. Palliser took a more cheerful 
view of the situation, and lent a far readier ear to those who 
prophesied smooth things than to the croakers, as he was wont to 
call them in his good easy way. The old lady, meanwhile, had 
been growing gradually feebler, and there seemed little reason to 
doubt that a very few months would elapse before the inevitable 
end. 

Madame Mirabel carried out her projected invasion of Mrs. Jick- 
ling's wardrobe with a thoroughness which considerably alarmed 
that lady. She divided her mother's apparel into two heaps — 
one consisting of such things as might be done something with, 
the other of articles which in her judgment did not come under 
that category. Among the latter were three caps — including 
those which Mrs. Jickling had already worn since her arrival — ^and 
a variety of the strangest odds and ends in the way of frippery, 
such as wisps of greasy velvet, " bows" of startling pattern and 
prismatic tints, bead bracelets which laid bare an indecent propor- 
tion of elastic, and other treasures of the same sort. Mrs. Jick- 
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ling had a vague notion that these were being carefully put aside 
to be done up into more fashionable shapes ; that the caps v^ere 
destined for a new and brighter career of usefulness and beauty, and 
her cherished store of ribbons and tags and beads reserved for 
an equally desirable process of transformation. When, therefore, 
Madame Mirabel, without a word of warning or explanation, put 
the entire rubbish-heap upon the fire, with her best company-cap 
on the top, the poor old woman emitted a shriek that was heard in 
the very basement. It was, however, too late ; her treasures were 
consumed in a few seconds, and for some hours she was a forlorn 
and capless mortal, bereft of all the outward and visible signs of 
her innate " gentility," and bemoaning the loss of her adornments 
in strains now pathetic, now morose. She was only partially ap- 
peased when Madame Mirabel walked her down to Haslemere that 
afternoon — just as it was getting dusk — in order to repair the 
damage. Julia, she thought, having destroyed her property with- 
out consulting her, might at least have let her have a say in the 
purchases that were to replace it. But no, she wouldn't. Not in 
a single instance did she offer Mrs. Jickling a choice. And Julia's 
taste was so peculiar, too. She bought nothing but collars and 
waistbands, with frillings and twillings by the yard — ^any amount 
of such things ; not an inch of ribbon of any color ; not a knick- 
knack of any sort, and she so fond of knick-knacks, too ; while as 
for the caps, well, they weren't so bad, perhaps, but far too Quak- 
erish for Mrs. Jickling's taste ; white, they were, with the barest 
dash of color here and there, but not a flower about them ; a se- 
verity which Mrs. Jickling's penchant for blue roses and red chrys- 
anthemums made her feel almost unnecessarily cruel. Remon- 
strance, however, was useless, for Madame Mirabel did not even 
seem to hear what she said ; the things were bought and paid for, 
and there was an end of the matter. 

Thus it fell out that on the eventful Friday afternoon, the after- 
noon that was to witness her introduction to " company" in her 
daughter's drawing-room, Mrs. Jickling presented a far more re- 
spectable appearance than she had ever done before. Robed in an 
old black velvet dress of Madame Mirabel's, with snowy muslin 
cufEs and some delicate frilling of the same material round her 
throat, Mrs. Jickling looked actually presentable ; indeed, she al- 
most acknowledged as much as she surveyed herself in the pier- 
glass before going down. She was a woman who in her younger 
days had had more than the average share of good look&--a facty 
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be it whispered, to which was due the undoubted mesalliance 
perpetrated by Madame Mirabel's papa ; but the sordid trials and 
struggles incident to a life of penury had done much towards de- 
basing her features, and their harsh outline was not mellowed by 
the cheap finery and coarse materials which her uncultivated taste 
no less than her unfortunately narrow means had hitherto prompted 
her to wear. 

It was partly nervousness, and partly a confused sense of her 
own dignity, which induced Mrs. Jickling to defer her appearance 
in the drawing-room until after the ladies had arrived. Madame 
Mirabel was therefore sitting alone when Mrs. Fullerton, Mrs. 
Chattering, and Mrs. Burman were shown in ; and she immediately 
detected, by their looks of expectation and curiosity, that they were 
dying to see her mother. The situation amused her greatly, though 
she was perfectly well aware that her teeth were to be set on edge a 
score of times that afternoon at the very least. Humiliation in its 
keenest form is seldom without a saving touch of the ludicrous. 

" And so your mother's come to live with you, I hear," said 
Mrs. Fullerton, archly, as she settled herself comfortably upon the 
sofa. "Ah, now we know why poor Miss Tabor wasn't good 
enough for you. Oh, you sly creature ! Isn't she a sly creature, 
Mrs. Chattering? We^ve heard all about it. Well, I must say I 
think you're very wise ; it wasn't at all nice for you to be living 
alone, and your mother is the very best companion that you could 
possibly have." 

" I assure you," replied Madame Mirabel, " that my mother's 
arrival was a complete surprise to me. She came to consult me on 
a matter of some importance to herself, and I do not think it at all 
likely that she will remain long." 

Really !" exclaimed Mrs. Chattering before Mrs. Fullerton could 
speak. " Well, we thought it was very strange you never told us 
anything about her ; but of course if you didn't expect her your- 
self that's another thing. I've no doubt she'll be a great acquisi- 
tion to the neighborhood as long as she remains, though she'll find 
it dull, I'm afraid, after London. There is always such a deal 
going on in London^-concerts, and winter exhibitions, you know, 
and the Old Masters every now and then — so delightful it must 
be ; while here, of course — well, one doesn't expect that sort of 
thing. Thank you, a piece of tea-cake, please — I'm always par^ 
tial to tea-cake ; I used to eat scarcely anything else when I was a 
girl at home." 
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" Except crumpets, I suppose," said Mrs. Fullerton, chuckling. 

" I don't imagine Madame Mirabel's dear mother has been able 
to go about much to exhibitions," put in Mrs. Burman ; " she is so 
very infirm, you know. How long is it since she last went out, did 
you tell me?" — turning to Madame Mirabel with an air of tender 
inquiry. " Quite an old lady, of course. The journey must have 
been a sad fatigue to her, I am afraid. I hope we shall have the 
pleasure of seeing her to-day — or does she never leave her room ?" 

" I think she'll make an effort to come down on this occasion," 
answered Madame Mirabel, with a peculiar smile. " Ah, here's Mrs. 
Palliser. Come and sit here, Mrs. Palliser, near the fire ; I know 
how you feel the cold. Will you have tea or coffee ?" 

" How cosey you all look !" said Mrs. Palliser, jauntily, as she re- 
sponded to her hostess's greeting and took the seat reserved for 
her. " I'll have coffee, please. I oughtn't to drink tea, you know 
— it's so bad for my poor nerves. And how have you been, Mrs. 
Chattering, since we last met ? I haven't seen you for an age." 

" I'm never quite at my best in the winter," replied Mrs. Chat- 
tering, " but I've managed to steer pretty clear of colds hitherto, 
I'm glad to say. Poor Rosie hasn't been so fortunate ; she's had 
a dreadful cough, and Dr. Lancaster doesn't seem to do her one 
bit of good." 

" Dear child !" exclaimed Mrs. Palliser, sympathetically. 

" And are you all well at home ?" asked Mrs. Fullerton. 

** Yes,^thank you, though we've not escaped colds and such like," 
said Mrs. Palliser. " Of course poor dear old Mrs. Palliser will 
never be any better ; that is not to be expected. Still, she's pret- 
ty quiet, and doesn't suffer at all, so we've much to be thankful for 
in spite of everything. My husband's gone up to town to-day." 

" And Gerard ?" asked Madame Mirabel. 

" Gerard is expecting to go to Sweden before long," replied Mrs. 
Palliser. " There's a most splendid opening for him there. Of 
course I don't want it talked about, and I shouldn't dream of men- 
tioning the matter to anybody but just ourselves — quite in confi- 
dence, you know ; but the last accounts we received were most 
promising, and we have great hopes that in a few weeks dear 
Gerard will—" 

Mrs. Palliser stopped short, for at that moment a sound was 
heard in the passage which arrested everybody's attention. Then 
the door was slowly opened, and the face of Mrs. Jickling was seen 
peering into the room. The ladies aU rose to their feet in expecta- 
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tioD. A little rastle of astonishment was heard as the tail, gaunt, 
iron-gray, elderly woman advanced towards them with hesitating 
steps, and made a half-bewildered little bow to nobody in particu- 
lar. Mrs. Burman fairly gasped as her eyes rested on the proto- 
type of her dear, feeble, white-haired old lady, and for a moment 
she had no word to utter ; Mrs. FuUerton looked patronizing, 
Mrs. Palliser smiling and gracious, while Mrs. Chattering put up 
her double eye-glass with an air of the frankest possible imperti- 
nence. Madame Mirabel, as usual, was quite equal to the occa- 
sion. 

" Allow me to introduce my mother, Mrs. Jickling," she said, 
presenting her to each of the ladies in turn. ''She has come to 
spend a week or two with me in the country. There's a chair for 
you, mother — next to Mrs. Chattering. Will you have tea or cof- 
fee ?" 

Mrs. Jickling, who had imagined that she would find the ladies 
Seated round a well-spread tea-table arrayed in mittens and smart 
caps, was both astonished and dismayed at the informal nature of 
the entertainment. Her first impulse was to take Julia to task for 
Dot inviting them to remove their bonnets ; but her courage failed, 
and she sank submissively into the seat assigned to her, sipping her 
coffee with a half-frightened air which contrasted very curiously 
with the amused nonchalance of Madame Mirabel. 

" You live in London, I believe, Mrs. Jickling," remarked Mrs. 
Pullerton in her deep voice. " Well, it's the centre of everything 
— quite the capital of the world, in fact. It's quite a pleasure to 
Bee somebody from town. We're so very quiet here, you know. 
I suppose London's beginning to fill up now, isn't it ?" 

" The streets are mostly pretty full, I think," replied Mrs. Jick- 
ling, warily. " But I live retired ; I can't say I see much of what's 
goin' on. Most of my gadding was done when I was a young wom- 
an, like Julia here. Have you lived in the country long, ma'am ?" 
•* Yes, for many years," said Mrs. Fullerton. 
** Must 'avB been very dull for you, I should think," remarked 
Mrs. Jickling. " Give me London ; only in London of course one 
requires a good income, and a good income is just what some peo- 
ple haven't got." 

" Very few people are satisfied with their incomes," replied Mrs. 
Fullerton ; " it all depends on what you call a good income, /al- 
ways say that everybody's rich who only spends eighty per cent, of 
his means ; that's what / do, and I don't know why more people 
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don't follow my example. There'd be far less pauperism in the 
world if they did." 

** A most excellent theory for those who have a thousand a year," 
put in Madame Mirabel. 

" Ah ! if we could get five-penny loaves for fourpence farthing 
we'd all be well-to-do," said Mrs. Jickling. " It's a bad thing to be 
poor. It brings one down among the common people, and shuts 
one out from everything worth havin'. Not as /complain. I saw 
plenty o' life when I was first married — parties and theatres every 
night, mostly, and comp'ny, oh, any amount ; never was such gay- 
ety as we used to 'ave. Now, of course, I've done with all that. 
I'm gettin' on in years, and prefer to live quiet, as Julia there will 
tell you." 

" Ah ! Quite so," said Mrs. Chattering. " And I believe you 
live in a nice quiet neighborhood — near one of the parks, I think 
I've heard. Well, that's almost as good as the country, I used to 
live close by Kensington Gardens myself, and the grass and trees 
and water were really charming — and then all the people one used 
to see, so cheerful, you know, particularly on Sundays after church, 
and in the afternoon — quite the prettiest park in Europe, I always 
think." 

" Oh, aye ; I shouldn't wonder," answered Mrs. Jickling. 

" It's perfectly sweet !" exclaimed Mrs. Palliser, enthusiastically. 
" I love Kensington Gardens — ^and the Ring, you know, and the 
Row, and the Ladies' Mile. The dear princess drives there con- 
stantly, and I always envied the men taking off their hats to her — 
I longed to do something of the same sort, only of course there's 
nothing we can do, is there ? Oh, I'd go and live in London to- 
morrow if I could live near one of the parks. It is such a pity that 
our dear Queen is there so seldom." 

" I suppose you often see the princess driving in the park, Mrs. 
— a — Jingles — I heg your pardon ; I have such a wretched ear for 
names — I should say Mrs. Jickling," said Mrs. Chattering. 

" Not very lately, ma'am," confessed Mrs. Jickling. " My 'ouse 
is in Royalty Park — ^Augusta Victoria Villas, Royalty Park, in the 
south o' London, and for all its name royalties don't patronize our 
neighborhood over and above. No, I live very quiet, just keep 
myself to myself, and only know as many people as I wish to. I 
always think one's own circle of acquaintance should be kep' select, 
and in a place like London one never need know anybody one 
doesn't want to." 
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" For my part," observed Mrs. Burman in her cooing way, " I 
prefer travelling. I dare say you don't go abroad very much; of 
course it has its hardships, especially if one isn't a very good sailor, 
but still I love the change to foreign countries. You've been a 
great traveller in your time, Madame Mirabel, I believe ?" 

" Well, I was in the East for some years," replied Madame Mira- 
bel. " But I confess I like Europe better. It was delightful at 
the Riviera when I was there lately — I mean the perpetual sun- 
shine, of course, and the fine scenery. It is always a great relief 
to get out of England for the winter." 

" Indeed it is," chimed in Mrs. Palliser, patting her full gray 
curls complacently. " I've never been to the Riviera ; that's a 
pleasure to come. But I love Paris — so gay and bright, you know, 
and the beautiful Bois to drive in, and the Champs Elys6es — oh, 
it's all lovely, I think. Switzerland, too. Do you know Inter- 
lachen, Mrs. Jickling ? It is the very sweetest place. You weren't 
at the Riviera with Madame Mirabel, I think ?" 

" I was not, ma'am," replied Mrs. Jickling ; " in fact I'd only 
just come back from abroad myself when she went." 

Madame Mirabel, with a carelessness very unusual in her, here 
happened to knock over a tea-cup, making a clatter which for the 
moment called off the attention of the ladies from the conver- 
sation. 

"Oh indeed," resumed Mrs. Palliser with friendly interest. 
" That must have been a nice change for you after London. 
Where did you go to, may I ask ?" 

" I stayed mostly at a place called Gursaw," answered Mrs. Jick- 
ling. " You may 'ave been there, if you know Switzerland — on 
the lake, you know, about an hour from Lucerne. Plenty of first- 
rate visitors there were, too, and everything done in style — late 
dinner every day, and dancin' afterwards for them as liked it. I 
can't say I thought much o' the wines, though — poor thin stuff 
they were, as wouldn't intoxicate a fly; while as for their break- 
fasts, well, it's a mercy I never was much of a hand at breakfast, 
for I was nearly starved as it was, bein' accustomed all ray life to 
my egg and rasher of a mornin', a thing you couldn't get in Swit- 
zerland for love or money — nothing but a lot of flimsy crusts and 
some stuff they said was honey, but which I believe was nothing 
more than pear-juice and glycerine. Otherwise, ma'am, and on the 
whole, I certainly approved of Switzerland," concluded Mrs. Jick- 
hng, " and though some persons did try and put upon me and take 
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advantage of me through being a foreigner, they all belonged to 
the lower orders, and I'm bound to confess that the people of the 
house I stayed at were as honest in their charges as could be ex- 
pected." 

" The pithiest impressions de voyage I ever remember to have 
heard," exclaimed Mrs. Chattering, with scarcely veiled contempt. 
" You have summed up the entire subject, Mrs. Jickling, in the 
fewest possible words. Certainly travelling has this advantage- 
that it opens people's minds and enlarges their views of life; we 
stay-at-homes are apt to get very rusty and stupid. I always feel 
at a disadvantage in the presence of anybody who has seen the 
world. It's quite an education in itself." 

" It's not of much use, though, without the culture which comes 
from books," remarked Madame Mirabel, who had her own reasons 
for wishing to divert attention from Mrs. Jickling's Continental 
experiences. 

"A very just remark," said Mrs. Fullerton approvingly. "I 
think I've heard that said before ; or perhaps I've read it some- 
where. There's nothing like books, when they're judiciously 
selected. Your daughter is a great reader, Mrs. Jickling, as I dare 
say you know. It's really wonderful, when one thinks what a 
power books are in the world, both for good and evil. I always 
make it a rule myself to read only high-class literature — books 
which deal with the highest subjects and treat them in the most 
unexceptionable way. I dare say, now, that you have been a great 
reader in your time, Mrs. Jickling, and I'm sure that you'll agree 
with me." 

" Yes, indeed, I'm quite of your way of thinking," replied Mrs. 
Jickling. " I can't abide low books — all about the lower orders, 
you know, like Dickens's, for instance. Give me books with some 
style in 'em — as makes you think the author must 'a moved in 
good society, and knows the world, and understands what he's 
writin' about. But low life — oh, lor! It's disagreeable enough 
in reality, and I can't see what pleasure there can be in readin' 
about it, for my part. I always think the less one knows about 
such things the better." 

" Oh, dear ! I don't think I meant that exactly," exclaimed Mrs. 
Fullerton. " Some of the best books we have are about the poor. 
You evidently prefer stories of fashionable life ?" 

" Well, I must say I do," said Mrs. Jickling with decision. 

" To be sure," remarked Mrs. Chattering sweetly. " It's only 
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natural that we should derive the greatest enjoyment from a de- 
scription of the scenes and people we are most familiar with." 

Madame MirabePs eyes emitted a scornful flash. It was at least 
some consolation to see that her mother was not the only person 
present who lacked refinement. " Let me give you another cup of 
tea, Mrs. Chattering," she said, by way of evincing her gratitude. 

" Well," said Mrs. Palliser cheerfully, " what I enjoy most is a 
really good religums novel. Who was it who said that the bright- 
est examples of Christian character were to be found in fiction ? I 
can't remember at the moment — I have such a treacherous mem- 
ory. However, I know it struck me at the time as being a most 
impressive observation." 

"And who is your favorite religious novelist?" asked Mrs. Ful- 
lerton. 

" Well, George Eliot is one," replied Mrs. Palliser ; " I look 
upon Adam Bede as quite a religious book, you know — Dinah 
Morris the Methodist is alone sufficient to stamp it with that char- 
acter. I only wish all our novelists were so sweetly pious. Oh, 
and then there are the Howitts, and dear Mrs. Stowe, and Dr. Far- 
rar — all beautiful writers in their way — and Catherine Sinclair, 
who wrote that lovely Father ''Clements 

" Very true, very true indeed," murmured Mrs. Burman. " Don't 
you admire George Eliot, Mrs. Jickling ?" 

" H'm — I can^t say I'm fond of Methodistical writers myself," 
answered that lady with a sniff. " Sermons are all very well in 
church, I dare say, but I don't care for 'em in books, especially when 
they try to make out as decent people are on a level with publicans 
and thieves. I s'pose we're all sinners in a way, but Methodism is 
a thing as I can't abide — ^there's something low about it, as is only 
fit for common people. I prefer my religion in a genteeler form." 

The ladies looked somewhat dubious at this, and one or two of 
them were inclined to smile. Madame Mirabel, having made up 
her mind to the worst, actually took a sort of sardonic pleasure in 
the repeated shocks from which her friends were suffering. What 
did it matter, after all ? That her m()ther was a common, vulgar- 
minded old person was unfortunately a fact not to be disputed ; 
and if it were ordained that she should suddenly appear among 
them all and make an exhibition of herself, well, she could not help 
it, and there was nothing more to be said. What did Madame 
Mirabel care for the opinion of her neighbors? They were noth- 
ing to her, except in sb far as their countenance and intercourse 
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might help on the attainment of the only object she now had in 
life — the prize for which she had staked everything. At the same 
time the reference to Mrs. Jickling's tour to Switzeriand gave her 
an unpleasant twinge, and afEorded an additional illustration of the 
imperative necessity of providing for her elsewhere at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 

Mrs. FuUerton, who in spite of her foibles had the instincts of a 
lady — which was scarcely true in the fullest sense of Mrs. Chatter- 
ing — now turned the conversation into a more general channel, in 
order to shield Mrs. Jickling from the risk of committing herself 
still further. She saw clearly enough that Mrs. Jickling was (as 
she expressed it) impossible ; and felt that Madame Mirabel was 
rather to be pitied than blamed for being handicapped with so very 
undesirable a parent. Furthermore she was inclined to admire her 
for the brave face she put upon the matter, and decided that as 
long as Mrs. Jickling remained in Hindhead she would give her 
such countenance as would support Madame Mirabel under the 
burden that had been laid upon her. Mrs. Palliser, always kindly 
and courteous, saw at a glance how matters stood, and came virt- 
ually to the same conclusion ; but Mrs. Chattering was perceived, by 
that subtle freemasonry which exists'among women, to be distinctly 
contemptuous and hostile, while Mrs. Burman could not bring her- 
self to forgive Madame Mirabel for having allowed her to be so 
grossly misled as to the color of Mrs. Jickling's hair. 

Nothing could have been more effusive than the way in which all 
the visitors eventually took leave. Mrs. Chattering was especially 
gushing, and vowed that Madame Mirabel's (ea-cakes transcended 
any she had ever tasted before ; or if it wasn't that, it was the de- 
lightful conversation she had enjoyed, and the pleasure of making 
so inestimable a new acquaintance. There was something very 
womanly about Mrs. Chattering. Good Mrs. Palliser walked part 
of the way home with her, and the two ladies enjoyed themselves 
amazingly in comparing notes. What pleasure, after all, is com- 
parable to that derived from "talking over" other people ! When 
we apply to the process the popular expression " picking them to 
pieces," there is conveyed to the mind a suggestion of opprobrium 
and uncharity ; but if we use the more scientific term " analysis," 
which after all means very much the same, all condemnation on the 
score of malice is rendered antecedently impossible. Madame 
Mirabel meanwhile taxed her brains to discover some way out of the 
diflSculty in which she found herself, and Mrs. Jickling sank into a 
complacent reverie. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
THE LIGHT GOES OUT 

It need scarcely be said that Gerard did not share the elation of 
his parents at his glowing prospects. Caring very little, naturally, 
for mercantile interests and parsaits, he was yet shrewd enongh to 
have very serious doubts of the substantiality of the Swedish proj- 
ect ; he knew the promoter of the company to be a scamp, and 
suspected that the Directorate was made up of fools and knaves ; 
and bis principal concern was for the disappointment which he felt 
sure awaited his confiding father and mother. In addition to this, 
what chiefly occupied his mind was the uncertainty oppressing him 
with respect to his infatuation for Madame Mirabel. The recency 
of her widowhood had of course deterred him from speaking to 
her on the subject hitherto ; he longed to know his fate, and yet 
was afraid to tempt it; rejection would crush him to the earth, 
while acceptance — his heart leaped at the very thought — would 
almost certainly involve the greatest pain to one, at any rate, of 
his parents. It was true that Madame Mirabel had been a welcome 
guest in their house, and that Mrs. Palliser was now on very cordial 
terms with her ; but he felt instinctively that she would recoil in 
dismay from the idea of receiving such a person as a daughter-in- 
law, even apart from her known advocacy of Kosie Chattering. 
Thaty of course, was a thing that could never be. Had there been 
no other woman in the world, nothing, he vowed, would ever in- 
duce him to enter into an engagement with so entirely uninterest- 
ing, unsympathetic, and empty-headed a creature as his mother's 
favorite. Meanwhile, however, he was not in a position to marry 
anybody ; unless, of course, this wonderful company should really 
turn out successful, in which case — and then his heart-searchings 
would begin all over afresh, and he felt more undecided what to do 
than ever. 

The aimlessness of his life, too, weighed upon him very heavily. 
It is true that here the fault lay with Mr. Palliser, whose harum- 
scarum, unpractical turn of mind led him to reject many excellent 
15 
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openings for Gerard because they were not suflBciently brilliant, 
and to be ever on the lookout for some sensational and splendid 
opportunity to arise by which his clever son might achieve fame in 
six months and fortune in a year at most. Gerard saw the vision- 
ariness of these foolish schemes, but was powerless to take any 
step himself. There was a certain indolence about him, too, and 
an undefined longing to "do something" — something great and 
practical — something that should prove of value to mankind at 
large — which prevented him from doing anything at all ; and this 
led him to cherish much morbid discontent, and to talk a vast deal 
of cheap pessimism between the puffs of his meerschaum pipe, in a 
way that irritated his good mother considerably. 

"You're an ungrateful, impious, naughty boy, to speak like 
that," she said to him on one occasion. " One would think you 
didn't believe in an overruling Providence at all ; indeed I'm very 
much afraid you don't, my dear, and / think it's a most shocking 
thing. Here's your fortune as good as made — or will be, when you 
get this appointment in Sweden ; and then you'll be in a position 
to marry as soon as ever you like. There are thousands of young 
men who would give their ears to be in the same position ; and yet 
there you sit moralizing and grumbling and disparaging everything 
till I don't know how to bear with you. I declare you make me 
lose all patience with you sometimes." 

"When I get the appointment in Sweden, mother — and begin 
to make all those thousands a year — my views of life may possibly 
undergo a change," remarked Gerard, slowly. 

" Well, I hope they will, my dear," retorted Mrs. Palliser. 
" Nothing like an active, successful life for inspiring cheerfulness 
and faith. And I do hope, Gerard, that when once you are set- 
tled, you'll think seriously of marrying. I believe in early mar- 
riages, you know, and always have. It keeps young men straight 
to marry early, and gives them something to think about and work 
for." 

" I've no objection, mother — supposing the right sort of person 
is available," replied Gerard, carelessly. 

" The right sort of person is available, my dear," said Mrs. Pal- 
liser with energy. " It has not pleased God to give me a daugh- 
ter, and that has been the great sorrow of my life. But you — well, 
Gerard, you can supply the deficiency. When you bring me some 
dear, sweet, unsophisticated girl, brought up under nice Christian 
influences in a refined home, it will be the happiest day I shall 
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have had since vou were bom to me. Now I'm not a match- 
maker, my dear, and never was. I believe in young people being 
left to arrange their own affairs with each other ; but you know 
perfectly well, Gerard, how fond I am of dear Rosie Chattering, 
and how ardently I have hoped that you might like her too. What 
can you want more? She's pretty, she's amiable, she's refined, 
she has excellent principles, and 1 believe she's already rather fond 
of yoUj my dear. Of course, I say nothing ; I wouldn't interfere, 
I wouldn't even suggest such a thing to you, for a moment ; but 
— but" — and here the good lady stopped short with a look of 
wistful appeal that bad a very sensible effect on Gerard. 

" I wish you could see, mother, how utterly unsuited we are to 
one another, he observed, mildly." 

" Well, I must say I donH see it, my dear," replied Mrs. Palliser. 
" What is there unsuitable between you, I should like to know ?" 

" In the first place," said Gerard, " I'm not in love with her. 
That of itself is enough, I should think. Secondly, I must hon- 
estly tell you/ mother, that I do not share your admiration for her 
in the smallest degree ; in fact I rather dislike her. And thirdly, 
we haven't a single interest or idea jn common, nor is there as far 
as I know any one point of sympathy between us. Under these 
circumstances I think it not unlikely that our marriage might turn 
out a failure." 

" I never heard of such a thing since I was born !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Palliser with her most astounded air. " You must be very 
hard to please, it seems to me. However, if that is the case, I'll 
say no more ; though it's a disappointment to me, Gerard, a very 
grievous disappointment, I assure you. I only hope you haven't 
gone and got entangled with anybody else, that's all. There's no- 
body I can think of in this neighborhood, anyhow ; what you may 
have been about elsewhere, of course I can't possibly tell." 

Gerard did not enlighten his mother any further, and after a few 
moments a diversion occurred in the entrance of old Mrs. Palliser 
in her wheeled chair, accompanied by Nurse Osborne. The old 
lady had been failing visibly during the past few weeks ; but all 
the painful features of her alienation had disappeared, and, as she 
seemed rather to enjoy an occasional change from her own room, 
the doctor had given permission for her to spend an hour or two 
down-stairs every afternoon. 

" Ah, here she is !" exclaimed Mrs. Palliser, cheerfully, as she 
rose from her seat and went forward to move a chair or two out 
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of the way. " Not too near the fire, nurse — ^the room's very warm, 
and I think she likes being by the window better ; it amases her 
to look out and watch the birds. It's such a fine, bright after- 
noon/too. Gerard, dear, just help me to move this table, will you ? 
The least bit will do — ^that's it. And how has she been all the 
morning, nurse ?" 

<< Much as usual," said the nurse, with a pleasant smile. " She 
doesn't seem to take much notice, but she's been comfortable 
enough, 1 think." 

The old lady was soon comfortably settled near the window, 
which commanded a cheerful view of the garden, now looking al- 
most gay in the pale yellow light of an April sun. She had not 
been there ten minutes before Dr. Lancaster arrived. He usually 
came in two or three times a week to see how she was getting on, 
and although, of course, there was not the slightest chance of her 
recovery, his visits did her good. She was not only flattered by 
the attentions of her dear " Sir Anthony," but cheered by the doc- 
tor's genial presence and sympathetic manners ; so Xrue is it that 
a cheerful countenance doeth good like a medicine — and even 
more good, in many cases, though what would become of apothe- 
caries if the aphorism were carried into general practice is of 
course another question. But of one thing we may be sure — ^that 
no man of solemn or lugubrious countenance ought ever to be a 
doctor. 

" Well," said Lancaster, as he went forward and took a seat by 
the side of the old lady, " watching the birds, eh ? We shall have 
to get you out into the garden itself when the warm weather 
comes. Rather too cold just now, you know. You're fond of 
looking out of doors, aren't you ?" 

The old lady nodded with a contented air, but made no reply. 

"She has a fvonderful fancy for looking out of the window," 
remarked Nurse Osborne. " Her brain alwavs seems clearer then, 
and she don't get those fantastic notions in her head that she does 
when the blinds are down." 

"Ah, I dare say not," answered Lancaster, observing the old 
lady's face. " It's more cheerful out of doors than in, isn't it f" 
he said, trying to rouse her attention. 

"Aye," she murmured, slowly, and in a very feeble voice. 
" There's the sun, and the birds, and they come and tell me all 
about heaven, where they live. They'll take me back with them 
some day, you know, my dear." 
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She nodded again, and then, apparently forgetting the doctor's 
presence, turned her head away and closed her eyes. Lancaster, 
willing to let her doze if she felt so inclined, rose from his seat 
and joined Mrs. Palliser and Gerard by the fire. 

Mrs. Palliser now rang for tea, and Dr. Lancaster, who confessed 
himself as bad as any old woman where the social cup was con- 
cerned, declared his intention of spending at least an hour with 
them and enjoying a rest and chat. He was very often tired, he 
said, but never too tired to talk, especially when his nerves were 
refreshed and braced with tea; and just then his presence was 
particularly welcome, as poor Mrs. Palliser was feeling all the fresh- 
ness of her disappointment with respect to her cherished project, 
and Gerard, too, was somewhat out of tune^ He respected Lan- 
caster, and felt that the doctor understood him ; while between 
his parents and himself there was scarcely any mental touch at 
all. 

The conversation turned upon the topics of the day — ^politics, 
social questions, current literature, and so forth. Influenza was 
then just beginning to attract attention, and Mrs. Palliser seemed 
very eager to hear all about it; from which to leprosy was of 
course a natural and easy step, and Lancaster was eventually deep 
in a description of the Leper Settlement in Saghalien, a series of 
most interesting articles on which had lately appeared in the 
Stethoscope, The idea of leprosy as an actually existing disorder 
seemed somewhat new to Mrs. Palliser, who now realized for the 
first time that the disease was not confined to people in the Bible ; 
And she was much interested as Lancaster proceeded to describe 
the plans that were being made for the relief of the sufferers and 
th6 promotion of their social and moral welfare. The hospitals, 
the medical and missionary staffs, the regimen, and the attempted 
alleviation of pain — all these were already organized, and the best 
results had so far attended them ; but what excited her wonder 
and admiration most of all was Lancaster's account of the Secular 
Mission which it was hoped would shortly be sent out to Sagha- 
lien, consisting of a certain number of devoted men and women 
distinct from the doctors and nurses, whose sole duty it would be 
to infuse that brightness into the lives of the unfortunate sufferers 
which comes from social and intellectual activity. No longer 
would the leper be doomed to the dreadful isolation imposed upon 
him by the despairing cry " Unclean, unclean ;" no longer con- 
demned to pass an animal existence of pain and hopelessness and 
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barbarism and unaided ignorance. There were men, now, ready 
and willing to take their lives in their hands, and, actuated by the 
sublimest spirit of self-sacrifice, to devote themselves to the great 
work of making lepers happy. In addition to spiritual and medi- 
*cal assistance the lepers of Saghalien were to enjoy those rays of 
sunshine which come from music, from pictures, from interesting 
and wholesome books, from poetry, even from the fairy-tales of 
science itself. Their minds were to be cared for, as well as their 
souls and bodies. Their lives were to be brightened, and made 
" worth living." The " youth sublime " was no longer to be the 
exclusive prerogative of the healthy and the prosperous. In a 
word, the most desolate and forsaken class of God's creatures were 
to be rescued from the limbo where they had been left so long to 
rot, and given such share as they could accept of the inheritance 
which is the birthright of us all. 

Gerard said very little while Lancaster was explaining the de- 
tails of this plan; indeed, all pauses were suflBciently filled by 
the exclamations of wonder and approbation with which Mrs. Pal- 
liser punctuated his discourse. But he was not, for that reason, 
the less interested. On the contrary, the scheme impressed him 
very powerfully. It was the one thing he had ever heard that 
had really laid hold of him, and was calculated to fire his imag- 
ination. He now felt — and this was the initial stage of the pro- 
cess he was undergoing — what it was that bad constituted one 
of the greatest needs that had been unconsciously oppressing 
him. He had wanted something he could admire. To a mission- 
ary he could not accord full admiration, first because he did not 
believe in the missionary's theology, and, secondly, because the 
missionary, as he said, enjoyed a good salary and all sorts of 
creature comforts ; in fact, he made his living as most other people 
did, and got well paid for, it too. But this was a different sort of 
thing altogether. Here was something he could not only admire, 
but reverence. And as he thought of the promised thousands a 
year he was to reap from the sale of non-intoxicating liquors, ac- 
cording to his parents' account, and contrasted such a life with the 
ideal now presented to his mind, his revulsion from the Swedish 
scheme grew into a sense of loathing. What was he to do ? He 
had wanted counsel; well, here was a counsel of perfection. 
Would he have strength to follow it ? 

Mr. Palliser came in soon afterwards, and the conversation 
flowed into different channels. There was a breeziness and a 
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cheeriness about the good gentleman's presence that affected most 
people very pleasantly, and he was always glad to meet the doctor. 
He sat down on a low chair opposite the fire, and sipped his tea 
as though he thoroughly enjoyed it. 

" Well, what's the news^ to-day ?" said Lancaster, as he spread 
his hands out to the blaze. 

" There's another revolution in Bolivia," replied Mr. Palliser, 
" according to the placards. I don't know what we're coming to, 
I'm sure. It seems to me, Lancaster, that the entire world is on 
the eve of some tremendous crisis." 

"Oh, those revolutions in South American don't amount to 
much," said Lancaster, smiling. "A revolution there is simply 
what we call a change of Cabinet, only it's generally accompanied 
by a street procession or two in which a few people get a crack 
on the head by accident. It's their way of doing it, that's all." 

" Ah," said Mr. Palliser, looking mighty portentous. " That's 
all very well, but it plays the deuce with the share-market. I 
want another cup of tea, my dear — and I must beg you not to 
stint me of sugar this time, if you please. You never will give me 
anything I like, you perverse woman." 

" My dear Marmaduke, I gave you two great lumps," exclaimed 
Mrs. Palliser, who never enjoyed herself more than when her hus- 
band pretended to scold her. "Dr. Lancaster, let me give you 
another cup, too. Here are some nice hot tea-cakes, Marmaduke — 
have some, my dear." 

" In order to take away all my appetite for dinner, I suppose," 
grumbled her husband, helping himself pretty liberally. "/ know 
your tricks and your manners. Well, we'll hope this Bolivian 
business isn't serious — it may throw us all back again if it is. 
They say the army has revolted this time." 

" How quiet your mother is I" remarked Mrs. Palliser after a 
short pause. 

"How has the old dear been, to-day?" asked her husband, 
munching his cakes. 

"Oh, very well — just as usual," replied Mrs. Palliser. "She 
ought to wake up, now, and have her tea." 

Nurse Osborne looked up inquiringly, and Mrs. Palliser, rising, 
moved towards the old lady's chair near the window. Dr. Lan- 
caster made some trivial observation to his host, preparatory to 
taking his departure, and began searching for his gloves. The 
sun was just setting. 
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" Dr. Lancaster ! Marmaduke !" cried Mrs. Palliser, suddenly. 

Both turned in surprise. She was standing by the window at 
the farther end of the room, bending over the old lady's chair. 
Lancaster hastily got up and joined her, while Mr. Palliser was 
struggling to his feet. For a minute there was dead silence. 

" What's the matter ?" demanded Mr. Palliser. 

" Oh, Marmaduke, the dear old lady's gone !" cried his wife, 
bursting into tears. 

" Gone ?" echoed her husband. " What— do you mean she's — " 

He stood transfixed in the middle of the room, and for a few 
moments was unable to utter a word more. Mrs. Palliser sank 
into a chair trembling violently, and buried her face in her hands. 

" My dear sir," interposed Lancaster, gently, " I fear it is too 
true." He had been examining the old lady's eyes, and listejiing 
for her heart. "She 'has passed away — quite peacefully — in her 
sleep." 

Mr. Palliser's mouth quivered a little, but he controlled himself. 
His wife wept openly, and Gerard was deeply moved. Yes, the old 
lady would never watch the birds again. There she lay in her 
chair, pale and still, an expression of entire content and peace 
upon her ivory features, calm in the majesty of death. 

......a . 

It was in deference to the personal wish of the old lady, now 
deceased, that her husband had left the bulk of his fortune to his 
son Marmaduke, she herself declining to accept more than the 
very moderate competence of five hundred pounds a year. That, 
she said, was an ample provision for a woman of simple tastes 
.with only herself to keep ; while Marmaduke, then a young and 
active man, newly engaged to a lady who would bring him nothing, 
might reasonably look forward to having an expensive family. 
After her husband's deatb^ his widow resided for some time upon 
the Continent ; then she returned to England, and took a house 
in the neighborhood of Dulwich ; and it was not until seven years 
before the opening of this story, that, beginning to feel the infirm- 
ities of age, and wishing to try a drier and more bracing atmos- 
phere, she had accepted the urgent invitation of the Pallisers to 
make her home with them. It was well she did so, for, a con- 
siderable portion of her competence being invested in East and 
West India Dock shares, she soon found herself deprived of two 
hundred pounds of annual income ; and the loss would have been 
a rather serious one had she continued alone. Under her son's 
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roof, however, the three hundred a year which still remained to 
her was natarally a great deal more than she could spend, and she 
was consequently able, not only to exercise considerable generosity, 
but also to savie money. Thus, when she died, her accumulations 
amounted to nearly a thousand pounds ; and this sum, together 
with the income of which she stood possessed, she bequeathed to 
her grandson Gerard. 



CHAPTER XXII 

A DISCLOSURE AND A WARNING 

" Mother," said Madame Mirabel, a day or two after the events 
described in the last chapter, " I think it is time we came to some 
decision about your future plans." 

" Which means, I suppose, that you've already decided," replied 
Mrs. Jickling, with a sharp glance. 

" You shall first tell me what you think of my suggestions," said 
her daughter, calmly. " It seems to me that even if you had not 
lost your annuity it would have been undesirable for you to con- 
tinue house-keeping, which involves unnecessary trouble, loneliness, 
and expense. My idea is that you should first go up to town, and 
sell off whatever furniture you may have ; and then, when you come 
back, we will look out for some nice boarding-house. That will be 
far more cheerful for you than living all alone, and no doubt we shall 
be able to make good terms on the understanding that you stay 
permanently. Of course I shall add something to what you have 
still left, and the sale of your effects in Royalty Park will place 
you in funds to start with." 

" H'm !" muttered Mrs. Jickling, thoughtfully. " And where- 
abouts, now, do you think of looking for this boarding-house ?" 

" Well, if you prefer London, I should think it would be easy 
enough to find one in some suitable neighborhood," replied Ma- 
dame Mirabel ; " Hackney, for instance, or somewhere near Vic- 
toria Park, or, if you preferred a more central situation, there's 
Burton Crescent. Any one would be an improvement on Stock- 
well. If I were you, I think I should prefer a country town, or 
some quiet sea-side place. Or you might even live abroad, if you 
cared to. There are plenty of nice cheerful places in Germany, 
now, where you could make your money go a long way — places, 
you know, where there are nice promenades and bands and public 
gardens. My own impression is that that would suit you best of 
all." 

" I'm not so sure o' that," replied Mrs. Jickling, warily. The fact 
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^as that the suggestions made by Madame Mirabel were not alto- 
gether unwelcome to her, for in spite of the rank and fashion into 
which she had been introduced she was beginning to feel somewhat 
at a disadvantage in her daughter's house. Julia was " that mas- 
terfal," as she expressed it ; and Mrs. Jickling, who loved position 
and authority, found more pleasure in patronizing than in being 
patronized. Besides, one certainly could live very cheaply in Ger- 
many, and present quite a figure on a hundred pounds a year. But 
of course it would not do to give too ready an assent. 

" I'm not so sure o' that," she repeated, assuming a dissatisfied 
air. " Folks eats their victuals raw in Germany, so I've 'eard tell, 
and I couldn't stomach that, Julia, nohow. You wouldn't like it 
yourself, you know, but of course it's good enough for your mother," 
she added with an aggrieved sniff. 

<< Stuff and nonsense," said Madame Mirabel somewhat brusquely. 
"The food in Germany is particularly good and plentiful — bet- 
ter, a great deal, than what you have had to put up with hitherto 
in London. Tell me, now — how much money have you left ? 
What can you reckon upon, safely, every year ?" 

' " Well," said Mrs. Jickling, " what with my bit of pension, and 
one or two other trifles — a share or two here and there — I should 
say it was a matter of about fifty pound." 

" Fifty pounds a year," repeated Madame Mirabel. " Very good. 
Now in Germany you can live for four marks a day, and live well, 
too. That comes to, say, seventy-five pounds a year in round 
numbers. Now I propose to make up the difference, and add 
something over for extras. | Of course you'll require pocket-money, 
you know, for caps and gloves and such things. That is the best 
I can do for you, and I recommend you to think it over carefully." 
" Well, we'll talk about it when I get back from London," said 
Mrs. Jickling, who had privately made up her mind to accept the 
offer. "It's a serious thing, though, a woman leaving her own 
country at my time o' life. One 'ud think I was an Irish emigrant. 
However, we'll say no more about it now. When do the trains run 
up to town ?" 

Madame Mirabel, who saw that she had virtually carried her 
point, fetched a time-table, and gave her mother full particulars of 
the service. Of course the sale of the furniture would keep Mrs. 
Jickling in London for four or five days at least, and this time Ma- 
dame Mirabel intended to turn to the fullest possible advantage. 
In the first place, she hoped to institute such inquiries with regard 
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to pensions in Germany — for it would be an excellent thing if she 
could once get her mother settled definitely somewhere out of Eng- 
land — as would enable her to propose some particular establish- 
ment in some particular town to Mrs. Jickling as soon as she re- 
turned ; in the second place, the spell of freedom to which she was 
looking forward would indeed be thrown away if she suffered it 
to pass without another interview with the man she loved. It can 
scarcely be said that Madame MirabeFs ideas of right and wrong 
were confused. The strange thing about her was that she denied, 
or ignored, the existence of either as such. She recognized no 
law, no standard, no ideal. Duty, in her eyes, was simply that 
course of action which was prompted by a combination of natural 
bias and expediency ; by Truth, she understood only the resultant 
of a process in logic or mathematics ; God, to her, was nothing more 
than the reification of a concept. And yet she felt that, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, she might be able to regard herself with 
greater complacency than she did under prevailing conditions. 
Just as Mrs. Eawdon Crawley thought how easy it must be to be 
good with five thousand a year, so did Madame Mirabel think it 
possible that her own conduct or character might assimilate itself 
more to popular criteria of goodness could the one great longing 
of her life be gratified. Her love for Lancaster was pure and 
deep and strong. He was the one man she had ever met whom 
she could reverence and look up to. Hers was no vulgar passion. 
She would have scorned to be the object of a vulgar passion 
herself, and she was incapable of cherishing it towards another. 
But her love was none the less intense, none the less importunate, 
none the less tyrannical, because so austerely pure. And she knew 
that her very life depended upon the success of her great endeavor. 

She was looking calm enough, two days afterwards, when Lan- 
caster, in obedience to her summons, joined her in the drawing- 
room. Who could have suspected the tempest that was raging in 
her breast ? Not he, for one. She gave him her hand with a 
a bright, brief smile of welcome, and motioned him to a seat. 

" You're looking far from well," he said, regarding her with 
some concern. " I shall have to prescribe for you, I'm afraid. 
Are you suffering in any way ?" 

" If anybody else had asked me that, I should have entered an 
unqualified plea of not guilty," she replied in a low voice ; " but 
to you I don't mind admitting that my nerves are out of order, and 
that I sleep badly." ^ 
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" I'm sorry," said Lancaster, " to hear that. We must see what 
a course of bromides will do for you. It often happens that the 
effects of a great shock are not felt immediately, and people who 
bear up so wonderfully while troubles last are brought to book 
afterwards. Your mother is staying with you, I believe ?" 

" I wanted to speak to you about my mother," replied Madame 
Mirabel. '' It is as well that I should tell you frankly that — well, 
that in her younger days she had not many educational advantages. 
In fact, my father was rather cut by his family when he married 
her. However, they got on together well enough, and she was al- 
ways a good mother to me. He was killed in one of our little 
wars in Afghanistan, you know. Well, my mother has just lost 
the principal part of her income, and now the question is what is 
to be done with her. I'm afraid she had set her heart upon com- 
ing to live with me. That is out of the question. It would be 
good for neither of us. My own proposal is that a home should 
be found for her in some nice cheerful place in Germany, and I 
broached it to her the other day — not without some prospect of 
success. You see, living there is both good and cheap, and I could 
always run over and see her when I felt inclined." 

*' Quite so, quite so," assented Lancaster, nodding slightly. *' The 
idea seems to me excellent in every way." 

" Of course I knew that you must have heard about my mother's 
arrival," continued Madame Mirabel, *' and I therefore wanted to 
tell you exactly the position of affairs. The greatest nonsense, I 
believe, has been talked outside, and I dare say that some of it may 
have reached you." 

" Your mother is still with you, I believe ?" asked Lancaster. 

" She is in town just now," replied Madame Mirabel ; " she went 
up the other day to see about selling off her furniture and so on, 
and I don't expect her back before the end of the week. There'll 
be time enough then to settle her future plans. And now tell me 
about yourself. How are you, and what have you been about ?" 

" Working, to be sure," he answered, with a laugh. " Trying, 
on one hand, to convince a few healthy persons that they really 
have nothing the matter with them, and, on the other, to persuade 
some who are actually ill that if they don't attend to directions 
they'll place themselves beyond my power altogether. Every doc- 
tor, I suppose, has those two classes among his patients. I'm be- 
ginning to believe that the only way to treat some people is to 
work upon their imaginations." 
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" That ought not to be difficult," remarked Madame Mirabel. 
" Most people in the world can be made to believe anything." 

" Cynic !" laughed Lancaster. " My study of human nature has 
resulted in gentler thoughts. But candidly, are we not all of us 
more or less under the influence of imagination? It is a great 
power in life, believe me. Much that passes with us for reality is 
imagination and nothing more, and affects us in exact proportion 
to our capacity for distinguishing its true character." 

She shot a glance at him, as though he had unwittingly touched 
a chord. 

" You'll find it is so, if you think it over," he said, with confi- 
dence. " There are few more interesting subjects of study than 
illusions, whether sensational, psychological, mnemonic, or what 
you will. There are illusions of insight as well as of eyesight — " 

" Ah !" cried Madame Mirabel, faintly. " Yes, I believe that — I 
believe that. And they all have a physical basis — ^thay are all in- 
dividual and subjective. It is when the subject of them believes 
in their objectivity that insanity begins. It is always well to re- 
member that." 

Lancaster looked at her a little curiously. " You are the unlike- 
liest person I ever knew to be the subject of illusions," he remarked, 
with a pleasant smile. " You're too level-headed for that sort of 
trouble, I should say. But apropos of illusions, you've heard, no 
doubt, that poor old Mrs. Palliser is gone ?" 

" Old Mrs. Palliser !" exclaimed Madame Mirabel. " No, indeed 
I had not heard it. It must have been very sudden, wasn't it ?" 

" It was sudden," he replied. " I was there at the time ; we 
were all chatting together by the fire over our tea, when Mrs. Pal- 
liser discovered almost accidentally, so to speak, that the old lady 
was dead. She died in her sleep, in fact, quite quietly and without 
pain." 

" How strange I should not have known !" said Madame Mirabel. 
" Then she never recovered her mind, I suppose ? There was no 
lucid interval before death ?" 

" No, I fancy not," said Lancaster. " I never had any hope of 
her recovery, and no one could have had a more perfectly easy 
death ; but of course the suddenness of it was a great shock to the 
Pallisers. She's to be buried the day after to-morrow, I believe." , 

"Well, let us have some tea," suggested Madame Mirabel, rousing 
herself after a thoughtful pause. Lancaster immediately got up 
and touched the bell ; then, instead of resuming his seat, he saun- 
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tered to the bookcase and began to con over the titles of the books. 
" What an omnivorous reader you are !" he exclaimed, as he took 
down one volume after another and glanced rapidly across its pages. 
" Vogt, Biichner, Schopenhauer, Hartmann — oh, shocking! why do 
you read such morbid stuff as this? The Philosophy of the Un- 
conscious^ indeed — Die Welt ah Wille und Vorstellung — Die 
Nichtigkeit des Lehens — oh, this will never do! Schopenhauer 
was a diseased man, and everything he wrote bore the taint of its 
author's distemper. Talk of illusions, forsooth ! — Bain — Maudsley 
— Andrew Wilson — G. H. Lewes — Spencer, of course — Darwin — 
A. R. Wallace — come now, that's better — Haeckel — h'm — McCosh's 
Intuitions — yes, that's good — and — let me see — one, two, three, 
four, Jive books on hypnotism ! Well, that is an unexpected wind- 
up. How long have you taken to studying hypnotism, pray, Ma- 
dame Mirabel?" 

She had been lying back in her chair, watching him with infinite 
amusement as he pulled her books about and criticised her taste. 
The familiarity of the proceeding delighted her, and suggested a 
pleasurable and welcome train of thought to which she abandoned 
herself without restraint. Lancaster's last remark, however, seemed 
to jar her nerves. A shadow passed over her face, and for a mo- 
ment she looked embarrassed and annoyed. 

" Oh, I take an interest in most things, you know," she replied, 
with assumed carelessness. " The phenomena ascribed to hypno- 
tism open up a very curious field of speculation, and I have often 
wanted to find out what place they are destined to occupy in path- 
ological science. Any new manifestation of natural force, I think, 
is worth studying." 

Lancaster raised his eyebrows with a puzzled look. " Well, I 
hope you won't pursue your researches into the sphere of practice 
or experiment," he said, as he replaced the book he had been 
glancing at upon the shelf. "Hypnotism is like a powerful drug — 
potent for good, but in some applications a very deadly poison. 
What's this? Oh, I see — our friend Comte. I'll tell you what, 
Madame Mirabel, your library wants leavening a bit." 

" I knew you'd think that," she answered, smiling. 

" You should read Flint," continued Lancaster. " I'll send you 
round something of his in a day or two. You should read Flint, 
and Hegel, and Lilly, and Emerson, and James Martineau ; your 
mind runs too much in one groove, and that's bad for you. Sup- 
pose you put yourself under my direction for a change ?" 
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"I'll read anything you tell me to," she said, a sense of new 
happiness stealing over her. 

"That's right," he answered, resuming his seat by the fire. "I 
scarcely expected to find you so manageable. It's the greatest mis- 
take in the world to read nothing but books on one side of a ques- 
tion. You remember Toinette's ironical recommendation to Argan 
that he should poke out one of his eyes in order to see better with 
the other ? Well, that's an allegory." 

" I stand convicted," laughed Madame Mirabel. " And now let 
me give you some tea. Yes, I dare say one is apt, rather, to get 
into a groove. But after all, doesn't it save one from bewilder- 
ment, or at least confusion ? There are so many points of view, 
you know, each producing its own system so naturally and so log- 
ically that the fair-minded person finds himself in a perfect maze 
unless he adopts one and then adheres to it. I can conceive a 
dozen systems, each apparently complete in itself, but all hopeless- 
ly irreconcilable with one another because based on a dozen dif- 
ferent standpoints; where, then, is the use of familiarizing one's 
self with so many ? Life is too short by far. I prefer to choose 
my standpoint to begin with, and then go straight on wherever the 
road may lead me. To be continually vacillating and oscillating 
from side to side as some do — I would as soon spend my time run- 
ning round and round in a circle. Such a method leads no one 
anywhere." 

" And if your straight line suddenly comes to an end ?" asked 
Lancaster smiling, as he stirred his tea. 

" How do you mean ?" 

" Well — supposing it lands you in a contradiction, or a manifest 
absurdity, or a conclusion plainly at variance with facts," he re- 
plied. 

"In that case, always supposing I had not strayed from the 
road, I should turn back and try another direction, convinced that 
I had taken the wrong way at the outset," answered Madame Mir- 
abel. " I may have to do it yet — I cannot tell. But I candidly 
don't think it's likely." 

" I am sure you would be honest enough to acknowledge it, if 
ever your views did change," said Lancaster. 

" I think I should," she replied. " I fancy sometimes that be- 
liefs are very much a matter of temperament, even with the most 
strong-minded. How different we always were in that respect-- 
Gaston and I. We never saw alike." 
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"No, I sappose not," said Lancaster, thoughtfully. 

Madame Mirabel hesitated a moment or two, in case he might 
have something to add. He said nothing further, however, and 
she went on, 

" Do you remember that curious theory of his about the exist- 
ence and survival of what he called his * mind-body ' V* 

"Yes, certainly," answered Lancaster. 

" What is your own opinion ?" she asked, with more anxiety 
than she cared to show. 

" Well, I always thought it an ingenious hypothesis," he replied ; 
"not to be accepted as proved, of course, but affording a certain 
basis for investigation. I've never considered it very much, how- 
ever ; I've been thinking more of Af/w." 

" Ah, yes," she said, in a low voice. 

" I believe in the continuation of life after death," he went on, 
" though what the conditions of such an existence may be I cannot 
of course guess. But if this life were all, the universe would be a 
failure as regards every individual born into it ; and I altogether re- 
ject the notion that the Power who has brought us into being in- 
tends to put us to permanent intellectual confusion." 

" And where do you suppose Gaston now is ?" she asked, with a 
strange thrill running through her. 

" How can I tell ?" he replied. " In Saturn, perhaps, or Mars. 
Or he may never have left the earth. Perhaps he's in this very 
room — now, while we are speaking." 

" Oh, hush !" she exclaimed. " No, no ; all that is a dream. It 
cannot be. It is opposed to all scientific analogy, this belief in the 
persistence of individual consciousness. Come, let us talk of more 
practical matters. I think I've heard you say you have a good 
memory. Do you remember where you were just seven years 
ago?" 

" Seven years ago?" repeated Lancaster, with a smile. " Let me 
see. No, I don't think I do. Why ?" 

" I remember very well," said Madame Mirabel, lying back in her 
chair and gazing dreamily into the fire. 

" What — where / was ?" he asked, laughing. 

She nodded slowly without looking at him, and smiled too, a 
little. 

"Well?" 

" On board the Mirzapore^ in the Red Sea," she answered. " We 
had travelled together from Southampton ; have you forgotten ? 
;6 
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I was with those people — the Leslies, you know — on my way out 
to the East." 

" Yes, that is true. Is it only seven years ago ? It seems an 
age," said Lancaster. 

" I enjoyed that voyage very much," she continued. " It was 
the first time I hai ever been out of Europe, and everything was 
fresh and interesting. I was going out as governess in the family 
of the Belgian Minister, you know, and it was there that I first met 
Gaston." 

" True, true," said Lancaster. " How much has happened since ! 
It seems as though we are different persons now from what 
we were then. I little thought we should ever meet^ach other 
again." 

" It was a pleasant time — a, very pleasant time," continued Ma- 
dame Mirabel, in the same musing tone. " I remember how I used t-o 
enjoy leaning over the taffrail at night and watching the phosphores- 
cence. And some of the people were so delightfully amusing, too. 
I was sorry when we reached Colombo." 

" Ah, we separated at Colombo, to be sure," said Lancaster, fall- 
ing into the retrospective mood. " Yes, it seemed quite a break- 
up, didn't it ? It's wonderful how intimate people often get at sea, 
though on that particular voyage I, for one, made very few ac- 
quaintances." 

" Do you know what they used to call you on board ?" asked 
Madame Mirabel, with a slight, mischievous smile. 

" Call me .^" repeated Lancaster, laughing. " What, do you mean 
a nickname ? No, indeed I don't ; I had no idea I'd been so high- 
ly honored. What was it, pray ?" 

" They called you * The Master of Ravenswood,' " she replied, 
glancing at him as she spoke. 

" Really !" exclaimed Lancaster, much amused. " Well, I was 
quite unconscious of it. But why * The Master of Ravenswood ' f 

" It was some silly girl who started it," replied Madame Mirabel. 
" I suppose it was because you were tall and dark, and had a mel- 
ancholy air, and scarcely spoke to any one. You were very re- 
served, you know. I believe we were almost the only people you 
ever condescended to associate with." 

" Ah," said Lancaster, briefly, a shadow coming over his face. 
" Yes, I dare say that's true enough. I was not in tune with so- 
ciety just then." 

Madame Mirabel looked inquiringly at him, but s^icl nothing. 
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Lancaster himself continued silent for some moments, and appeared 
lost in thought. At last he said : 

" I'm not much given to talking about myself, and it was scarcely 
likely that I should take chance passengers on board a mail-steamer 
into my confidence. But I need have no reserves from you, situ- 
ated as we are now. The plain truth is this : I had just suffered 
the most crushing sorrow that can fall to the lot of man, and had 
left England in hopes of recovering my equilibrium." 

" Is that so, really f exclaimed Madame Mirabel, softly. " Of 
course I had no idea of such a thing. I am grieved to hear it, 
although it is so long ago." 

Lancaster rose from his chair, and stood with his back to the 
fire, leaning against the mantel-piece. All his cheerfulness seemed 
to have vanished ; he looked stern and sorrowful. 

" I may as well tell you about it," he said, gravely. " There is 
no reason why I shouldn't. It was in the month of March that 
we found ourselves fellow-passengers upon the Mirzapore, Just 
three years previously I had become engaged to be married." 

Madame Mirabel drew a quick, short breath. 

"I need not dwell upon the intensity of the affection which 
existed between us," Lancaster continued, in a half-stifled voice. 
" No sympathy could have been more complete ; we were like one 
soul. Indeed, I can scarcely remember making her a formal offer 
of marriage ; we became betrothed to each other intuitively, as it 
were — ^almost without being conscious of the fact. At that time 
I was poor, and had still my career to make. It was impossible 
to marry at once. Of course this was a trial, but common enough. 
We had to wait our chance like other people, and that period of 
waiting, which I then thought so intolerable, I now look back 
upon as the happiest portion of my life." 

Clever woman as she was, Madame Mirabel had never for a 
moment taken into consideration the possibility of there having 
been a romance in Lancaster's past. Strange, that such a thing 
should never have occurred to her! His was no virgin heart, 
then. He had already loved ; had lost also, apparently — which 
was something ; but how if the love were not dead ? A rush of 
bitter jealousy — for there is such a thing as retrospective jealousy 
— came over her, coupled with fear. She could frame no words, 
and simply waited in silence. 

" The happiest portion of my life," he repeated, slowly. " It 
was brightened by her constant companionship, and by the prog- 
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pect of Still greater happiness eventually. Yes, those were golden 
days. And they grew even brighter towards the end, for by an 
unexpected stroke of good-fortune I was appointed one of the 
house-surgeons to a certain newly-opened hospital in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. This was a great step for rae. We had known 
each other then for nearly four years, and had been engaged for 
about three. Now it really looked as though our long probation 
was at an end. I had a trifle of money of my own, and so had 
she ; and now came this 'appointment, which was likely to lead to 
something better before long. The question of our immediate 
marriage was mooted. It would have been a risk, of course — and 
there were the objections of friends on both sides to be overcome. 
At last we determined to venture it. 

" I left her house after the decision had been come to, scarcely 
believing in my own happiness. We were to be married in a week, 
and nothing would content me but going to buy the wedding-ring 
^ at once. How well I remember the little jeweller's-shop in the 
country town, and my own nervousness as I made the purchase ! 
And yet it seems centuries ago. Well, I began my new duties 
the next day, and was too busy to go to see her again. The work 
delighted me, for I took the deepest interest in it, and felt I could 
acquit myself satisfactorily. You may judge if I didn't think my- 
self the luckiest dog on earth ! Then — the day after — I was in 
my own room — when an attendant came and called me. A new 
case had been brought in — an accident — and I was wanted. I 
caught up one or two instruments, and followed the messenger 
into the accident ward. It was a lady. She was lying on a bed. 
I did not see her face at first. Then I went up to her — and 
looked." 

Lancaster paused abruptly. 

" It was she," he resumed, in an almost inaudible tone. " And 
she was quite dead. She had been knocked down by a runaway 
horse, and killed upon the spot." 

" How unutterably shocking !" ejaculated Madame Mirabel, real- 
ly startled. 

" There was only one thing that saved my reason," said Lancas- 
ter. " The agony was too keen to last uninterruptedly ; and there 
came into my mind the serious suggestion of suicide. It seemed 
. to me impossible that any one — God, devil, or man^-could reallj 
wish that I should continue to endure the awful anguish that had 
come upon me. If I were to kill myself, I ar^ed, I should either 
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put an end to it altogether, or I might have a chance of rejoining 
my dear one in whatever state or sphere she might be. The con- 
sideration comforted me, and afforded me the pause, the relief, I 
required. Well, that helped me to live through it, somehow. I 
did not succumb to the temptation. I hesitated, and in the course 
of hesitation I began to regain my self-control. Meanwhile she 
was moved to her father's house, and in the delirium of my love 
I swore I would marry her yet. On her dead finger, as she lay 
in her coffin, I placed the ring I had bought, and vowed that I 
would be faithful to her forever." 

For some minutes Madame Mirabel said nothing. Her mind 
was in a turmoil. A wild storm of the most passionate jealousy 
swept over her, and deprived her of all power of utterance. And 
a terrible dread, too, held her dumb. Had she, after all, a rival — 
a rival who, though dead for years, was still more powerful than 
she ? Against such an adversary, one who yet held the fortress 
she was besieging, who could wrestle ? It was a bitter and hu- 
miliating moment. Then she rose, and drew near to where he 
stood. 

" I only wonder you survived it," she said, quietly. " I cannot 
say how deeply I sympathize with you— how much I admire you 
for your fortitude. And it was then that you left England ?" 

Lancaster nodded. '^ Of course I could not continue in the hos- 
pital. I resigned my post, and through the kindness of friends I 
obtained temporary employment in Madras. I was on my way 
there when I fell in with you." 

" Ah !" she said, under her breath. 

" I have never been the same man since," he resumed. " It rev- 
olutionized me altogether — my character, my opinions, my views 
of life. Work was a difficult affair at first, but eventually it proved 
my salvation. I now live for nothing else." 

** I am glad you have told me this," said Madame Mirabel, after 
a pause. " I know you better now than I did before. It makes 
me feel more truly than ever your friend." 

" We can sympathize with each other," he said, taking her hand 
with that rare smile which is so different from the smile of ordi- 
nary cheerfulness. " We are companions in sorrow, for we have 
both suffered. I was so glad when I heard that you were living 
here. It was an additional reason for taking over the practice. 
If only I could have been of greater use to you !" 

Madame Mirabel had no desire to follow the train of thought 
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suggested in the last sentence. "You are of use to every one," 
she said, " and more especially to me. But don't say you live for 
nothing but work. I do not say that such a life is anything but 
noble, but surely work is only part of life— surely life is broad 
enough to take in more than that. There may be possibilities of 
happiness in store for you even yet, and it is not good to remain 
in bondage to the past forever. Don't you think so yourself ?" 

He looked at her for a moment, thoughtfully. "Perhaps so," 
he replied. " In any case, believe me that your friendship is very 
dear to me. And now I think I must be going." 

She did not seek to detain him. In fact, she rather longed to 
be alone. She wanted to think over all he had been telling her, 
to study the new conditions which the story of his life had 
opened up, to try and discover exactly how far her own prospects 
might be affected by what she now knew. It might prove a death- 
blow to her hopes ; it might prove a powerful instrument in her 
hand for increasing her ascendency over him. All this required 
thought. 

" You must let me come in again soon," he said in his ordinary 
tone, as he prepared to leave. " Nothing rests me so much as 
a cup of tea and a chat. By-the-way, will you let me take away 
this book ? I should like to dip into it a bit. I'll send you on 
Flint and one or two more to-morrow." 

He took the volume from the shelf, tucked it under his arm, and 
pressed her hand wannly. The next moment she was alone. 

She sank into the chair from which she had just risen, and fell 
into a profound reverie. The room was almost dark now ; a slight 
radiance, however, came from the fire, and she was too much pre- 
occupied to ring for lights. Her first sensations were those of 
jealousy, pure and simple. It tortured her to think that Lancas- 
ter's heart had ever been given to another woman. Love is strong 
as death, and jealousy cruel as the grave ; she felt no pity for the 
girl who had been killed on the eve of her long-expected marriage 
— rather, indeed, a fierce joy, a vindictive satisfaction, in the 
thought that by her removal the man had been set free. But 
none the less did the fact of his early love for some one else lacer- 
ate her like a whip ; and the smart of it was intensified by the 
suspicion, the dread, lest his heart should be still buried in the girl's 
grave. He was probably not an easy subject to impress. He was 
no ordinary "marrying man," ready and even eager to " console him- 
self," as the phrase goes, for the loss of one by accepting the ad- 
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vances of another. No, he would have to be handled very tenderly, 
very skilfully. Still, the chances of victory were not small. She 
had no living rival, at any rate. As far as she knew, he had very 
few friends at all ; certainly no intimates ; none who occupied so 
near and so confidential a position towards him as she herself. 
She recalled his last words, and dwelt upon them avidly. Her 
friendship, he had said, was "very dear" to him. He had told 
her the story of his life, and had told it to no one else. Such 
friendship, such confidence, might surely be fanned into love. 
Might ? It should be, it must be. She had paid her price, and she 
would have the value of it. 

The shadows deepened, and still she sat there, thinking, think- 
ing, thinking. Nearly an hour passed. How dares the bad soul 
turn in upon itself, and look face to face upon its own deformity ? 
And yet this woman shrank not from the sight, but surveyed it 
with a calm indifEerence, a calculating, cold impartiality divorced 
from the faintest semblance of moral sensitiveness. She experi- 
enced no revulsion, no uneasiness even, when her thoughts turned 
backward, and, leaving the problems of her future, rehearsed the 
dreadful tragedy of six months before. Gaston hud to die, and 
he died. That was the condition of her liberty, of the crowning 
of her hopes, of the gratification of her love. It was with him 
now as though he had never been. Of what, then, should she 
repent ? 

Gradually, as she sat there, she became conscious of a strange 
chill stealing down her spine. She shivered slightly, and mechan- 
ically drew her chair a little nearer to the fire ; then a faint sound 
as it were of sighing perplexed her ears, and she felt a certain op* 
pression in her breath. The room was now almost entirely dark. 
What was happening? As we have already said, she was not a 
nervous woman ; but here was an indication that the familiar and 
now dreaded influences were again coming upon her from with- 
out, and, strengthening and intensifying every minute, might 
eventually gain the mastery over her. For a moment she felt 
tempted to ring the bell. She tried to do so, in fact, but some 
unseen power seemed to intervene, and she found herself unable to 
move. Then a crawling, deadly, horrible sensation crept over her, 
curdling her blood and paralyzing the natural action of her brain< 
She made a violent effort to resist it. She endeavored to fix her 
thoughts on some indifferent subject, the contemplation of which 
would involve a strong mental exertion. The alleged intuitiveness 
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of the idea of motion had recently been interesting her, and she 
attempted to go over the arguments pro and con. She had also 
been dipping into a treatise of Lobatschewsky's on Transcendental 
Geometry, and she now tried to force herself into meditating upon 
the aberration of parallaxes as accounted for by the hypothetical 
curvature of space. A wholesome diversion, truly, if it bad been 
possible ! But it was not possible. She was foiled, beaten, over- 
come. A dreadful impression pervaded her mind that, since she 
had been left alone, something had entered the room. At last she 
could bear it no longer. With a tremendous effort she staggered 
to her feet and turned round, staring, in speechless horror, into the 
corner opposite to where she stood. There, gradually assuming 
shape out of the obscurity, stood the figure of a man. And its 
hollow, stern, reproachful eyes gazed at her till they seemed to 
burn into her very soul. Human nature could hold out no longer, 
and with a piercing shriek the woman fell prone upon the carpet 
in a swoon. 

It was Dr. Mirabel. 



CHAPTER XXm 
MADAME MIRABEL GIVES ADVICE 

The legacy bequeathed to him by the old lady now deceased 
was a source of very natural and sincere gratification to Gerard. 
It would be unjust to say that his dependence hitherto upon his 
parents had ever galled him ; and still wider of the truth that he 
loved money for money's sake. At the same time; the notion of 
being " independent " was as sweet to him as it is to everybody, 
and vision after vision arose within him of how he would shape his 
* life. He had now no longer any need to work for a living, and, 
should he wish to travel, he could do so without asking his father 
for a penny. But nothing was further from his mind than any 
wish to idle. His brain was too active for that. No, he still 
longed to work — to do something and to make himself some- 
body — and whatever he did must be something fraught with 
usefulness to his fellow-creatures. Many of the schemes which 
presented themselves to his reflection were Utopian enough, no 
doubt. The elevation of the masses — the correction of prev- 
alent error (for the dreams of authorship came upon him now 
in forceful and fascinating shapes) — the alleviation of suffering 
— the pursuit of speculative truth — all these and other projects 
passed in turn before him, and occupied his mind with a sort of 
pleasurable embarrassment. It must be confessed that he gave 
only a passing thought to the Leper Settlement in Saghalien. 
Surely he might do good and useful work in the world without so 
tremendous a sacrifice. He was scarcely called upon to risk his 
life, particularly at this special juncture, when the world offered so 
wide and so attractive a field for his newly-awakened energies. It 
would be unwise, he reasoned, to aim top high. He could scarcely 
feel sure that he was of the stuff of which martyrs were made. 
No — the worl.d had suddenly grown too bright, too beautiful, too 
attractive, to be given up just now. He longed to see more of it, 
to learn more about it, now that he had the chance. It was to be 
his field of labor, and he would not too hastilv choose one corner 
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of it — and that the hardest and remotest comeTy too. At any rate, 
he would do nothing withoat adrice. 

And whom should he ask to advise liim ? His parents, dear, 
good souls, understood him not at alL Their ideak were as dif- 
ferent from his as the poles from 4he equator. To make plenty of 
money easily and respectably, to observe the conventionalities, 
never to do anything or be anjrthing that other people did not or 
were not, to wear a tall bat and well-fitting clothes, to go to church 
on Sundays and believe everything the preacher said, to read nice, 
proper, commonplace books with no disturbing ^ new " ideas in . 
them, and to marry a nice, proper, commonplace young lady like 
iiosie Chattering, without any ideas at all — ^that was what his par- 
ents would naturally wish their son to do. And it was precisely 
what Gerard vowed he never would do, and never would attempt 
to do. Besides which, his father would no doubt give him very 
dangerous advice about the investment of his new fortune. Four 
per cent, was a poor return, after all, and good Mr. Palliser, had 
he had the handling of it, would have immediately sold out and in- 
vested the proceeds in some brand-new and very speculative enter- 
prise-H9ome wonderful invention, or manufacture, or industrial 
undertaking, of the technicalities of which he was profoundly 
Ignorant himself, but which would yield ten or even fifteen per 
cent, upon the capital — on paper. No, he would not take his par- 
ents into counsel. Lancaster would be a safer guide than they. 
JIo would probably advise Gerard to adopt one of the professions 
—medicine or law — and to go in for it with the earnest, concen- 
trated will of a man who has his own way to make in the world, 
his own fortune to carve. Such advice would be undoubtedly 
excellent ; and yet Gerard could scarcely bring himself at once to 
the idea of being either a doctor or a lawyer, or indeed of setting 
such a limit to bis activity as the adoption of any specific money- 
making craft. His mind was in too fluid a state at present to take 
so definite a direction, for the unpractical side of his fatber^s 
ciiaracter had really been inherited by Gerard himself, though, as 
it reappeared in a somewhat different form, he failed to recognize 
it AS such* It was now that he thought of Madame Mirabel. She, 
at any rate, would understand him ; and, understanding him, would 
bo able to point out the very path for him to follow.- 

I lis reflections here grew complicated. There was now no rea- 
son, from a worldly standpoint, why he should not offer himself to 
hor at once. Ho had a comfortable little sum in ready money, 
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and three hundred poands a year ; she had almost half as much 
again, which would bring Aeir united incomes up to very nearly 
eight hundred pounds. Certainly, he was no bad match for her 
so far ; if only she could be got to regard him in the desired light! 
That was the weak point. He felt that she was necessary to him, 
bat was by no means so sure that he was necessary to her. She 
had the strength, the matured will, the definiteness of aim, that he 
lacked ; but what had he to offer her in return ? Nothing but ad- 
miration, and unbounded confidence, and what he believed was 
love. Very likely she did not care for such things, did not value 
them, had never felt her need of them. And now he told himself 
that everything mtfst depend upon her decision. His whole future 
life rested in her hands. 

Such were the thoughts that revolved in his mind the day after 
Ids grandmother's funeral, as he was strolling quietly through 
Whitmore Bottom. It was a bright, mild, exquisite April day — 
one of those days of heaven upon earth that beguile the least 
sanguine of us into a delusion that the fair spring weather has 
really set in at last, and that there will be no more snow, no more 
east winds, no more nipping frosts. The day, in fact, was an em- 
blem of Gerard's own mind. The sudden, unexpected gleam of 
prosperity that had come into his life had melted the frosts and 
brightened the gloom of his constitutional pessimism, and as he 
sauntered along through the sweet air he began to realize the fact 
that life might prove worth living after all. And yet it was or- 
dained that the air he was inhaling with such enjoyment should 
not continue genial and balmy until the summer-time. There was 
yet to be a break ; April was to have more than one snowstorm, 
and even May its share of bitter winds, and sprinklings of morning 
ice, and frowning, gloomy skies. 

'* My whole future rests in her hands," he repeated to himself, 
musingly ; and as the thought passed through him he looked up, 
and saw the woman herself. She was advancing slowlier than was 
her wont, and as she approached it was impossible for Gkrard not 
to notice how thin, and haggard, and pale she looked. It seemed, 
to her, indeed, as though her long agony had almost reached its 
crisis. For months she had fought and struggled against the 
incessant but undefinable terrors which assailed her. For months 
she had been true to her creed, and refused to acknowledge even 
to herself the objective reality of those unseen influences. She had 
immersed herself in books, she had surrounded herself with such 
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society as the place afforded, she had concentrated her thoughts 
upon the one great scheme of her life-*-the acquisition of the hand 
of Lancaster. But it was all to no purpose. She had seen her 
murdered husband. Her psychological knowledge assured her that 
the appearance was no more than an hallucination, but there was 
something within her that contradicted that. The suspicion grew 
stronger and stronger that the Theory he had held and cherished 
might be a true one, and that her own materialism was a gigantic 
error. And she felt that the dead man was more powerful than 
she, that he had been working against her all the time, that retri- 
bution was coming fast upon her, and that her eventual defeat was 
sure. Yet she never swerved from her purpose*. She told herself 
over and over again that no physical weakness of hers, no shadowy 
wraith from the unseen world, should stand between her and Lan- 
caster. Let her but preserve her reason, and she would have her 
will .in spite of everything. The conviction of Gaston's superior 
power was instantly met by the determination that she would re- 
sist it to the uttermost, and fight a hand-to-hand battle with her 
terrible and relentless enemy to the very death. 

It had been some time before she awoke from her swoon, and 
although she went to bed immediately and took a composing 
draught, the shock to her system proved severe. Nothing but her 
iron will could have carried her through the hours that supervened. 
Then a thought struck her, and she sent a verbal message to Lan- 
caster that she was ill. He came round during the forenoon, and 
was shocked at her appearance — prescribed rest, sleep, change of 
air, and so on. She told him of her seizure and the sensations 
which had preceded it, but did not touch upon the catastrophe 
which had caused it. He looked grave, though not uneasy ; said 
something about nervous exhaustion and want of tone, and sus- 
pected functional derangement of the heart. "You must put 
yourself entirely into my hands," he said, and she vowed that 
nothing would please her better. It was a double salvation that 
she now sought in the protection of Lancaster ; not only could he 
and he alone satisfy the cravings of her love, but he alone could 
save her from the vengeance of the dead. No shadowy form, how- 
ever threatening, could harm her while he was by. For the first 
time in her life she felt powerless single-handed. It was more 
than ever necessary now that her enterprise should succeed. 

His manner to her on this occasion had betrayed unusual tender- 
ness. It touched him to see this brilliant, self-reliant creature 
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prostrate, confiding, and so strangely soft. His heart beat ever so 
little faster as he bent over her and felt her pulse, and she, glancing 
up at him, promised obedience to his injunctions. Gradually he 
felt the fascination of her stealing over him. He promised to see 
her again the following day,' and left regretfully. 

^* I am glad to have met you,'* said Madame Mirabel, as she held 
out her hand to Gerard. " There, never mind — I know what you're 
going to say. I know Fm looking ill. The fact is Fve been ill, 
but am feeling better to-day, and have come out to see what a little 
exercise and fresh air will do for me." 

" Fm very sorry to hear that," returned Gerard. " YouVe not 
been looking well for a long time. Don't you think it would be 
wiser — " 

" Now, Fm not going to talk about myself," she interrupted, with 
a smile. " Tell me about your own affairs. I was so shocked to 
hear th'e other day of what had occurred. Wasn't it terribly 
sudden ?" 

They had stopped for a moment or two as they exchanged greet- 
ings, and now began to walk slowly on again, Gerard having turned 
into the same direction as Madame Mirabel. The meeting was as 
pleasant to him as it was unexpected ; and he prepared to open his 
whole heart to her. 

" You mean about my grandmother," he replied, slowly. " Yes 
— it was sudden enough. She died in her sleep, sitting in front of 
the window in the drawing-room. Of course she had been grow- 
ing weaker for months past, and we all knew she couldn't live long. 
But we none of us expected the end to come when it did." 

** It must have been a great shock," observed Madame Mirabel, 
sympathetically. " The funeral was to be yesterday, I believe ?" 

" Yes — she was buried yesterday," said Gerard. 

A pause ensued, during which Gerard tried to brace himself for 
what he had to say. His constitutional reserve began to lay hold 
of him, and he felt an embarrassing reluctance to speak. But the 
impression was strong upon him that now, and now only, was the 
time. 

" There's something I want to tell you and consult you about," 
he said at last, with an effort. " The fact is that the death of my 
grandmother has made a great difference in my — position." 

" Yes ?" exclaimed Madame Mirabel, with interest. 

" She has left me three hundred a year, besides a certain sum of 
ready money," pursued Gerard, a warm flush mounting to his brow. 
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"Really!" ejaculated Madame Mirabel. "Well, I congratulate 
you warmly. I am sincerely glad to hear it. I know few persons 
in the world likely to make a better use of such a competency than 
you. And it will give you independence — one of the greatest 
boons in life. You will be your own Tnaster now." 

" Yes," he said, in a musing tone. " That is what I value it for. 
I feel that I can shape my life as I like. But then comes the 
difficulty. How am I to shape it? What is the best thing I can do? 
That is the question I have been asking myself ever since I knew 
the provisions of the will, and I have not yet found an answer." 

Madame Mirabel looked thoughtful. "No doubt, it is not a 
matter easy to decide off-hand," she said, after a pause, " nor is it 
a matter that should be so decided. Don't be in a hurry ; wait, 
and the solution will come of itself. There could not be a greater 
mistake than to act precipitately in such a case. A Fabian policy 
is the best you can adopt just now." 

" I was just on the point of asking your advice," said Gerard, 
smiling, "and you have anticipated me. Of course it would be 
imprudent to come to any premature decision ; still, I can't help 
thinking about it, and wondering what I shall do. All my ideas 
are vague, and I want them put in some concrete shape. It's no use 
consulting my parents — they don't understand me, and never did. 
But you do understand me, I think. 1 want an object in life. Try 
and find me one, and you'll do me a most invaluable service." 

" Well," said Madame Mirabel, adapting herself to his mood. 
" Let us see first what your capital consists of — what you have to 
work with, in fact. It appears to me that your assets may be 
divided under three heads: you have money (that is, indepen- 
dence), brains, and, I think, energy. Is that not so ? Well," as he 
smiled rather uneasily, " we'll say latent, or potential, energy. It 
is true I've never seen you very energetic hitherto, but we'll allow, 
for argument's sake, that you can be energetic if you like. Now 
the first question to be decided is, whether you want to make more 
money, or whether you are satisfied with what you have ?" 

" That's easily answered," said Gerard ; " I'm perfectly satisfied 
with what I have, and don't want to make a penny more." 

" Well, then," replied Madame Mirabel, " I think that if I were 
you I should see what I could do in the way of authorship. You 
have literary tastes, and can afford to write without depending on 
your exertions for an income. Choose some special subject— the 
literature of some particular age and country, for instance ; study 
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it, read it up, saturate yourself with it, make it your own, and then 
begin to write about it. That is a suggestion which may lead to 
others, even if you don't adopt it. Or there's science. Take up 
physics. What can be more inthralling than a research into the 
very nature of matter itself ? It goes to the very root of things, 
and penetrates more deeply than any other study into the pro- 
f oundest mysteries of existence. I can conceive no grander sub- 
ject. The science of physics contains the key to everything. 
When we once understand the nature which underlies and in- 
forms the ultimate elements of matter, we shall be on the high- 
road to the knowledge of everything there is to be known. Con- 
troversies will be at an end, and superstition a thing of the 'past. 
You say you want an object in life ? Well, there is one for you. 
I cannot suggest a better." 

Gerard paused a moment or two. " I have only one remark to 
offer," he said, hesitatingly. " The very feature about the things 
yoa suggest that prompt^ you to recommend them to me is in 
itself an objection. You speak of them as attractive. That is 
just what I am afraid of. They are too attractive. What is the 
moral value of a pursuit that one enjoys ? I see in such a life 
nothing but a sort of refined selfishness. I might make no end of 
wonderful discoveries in either literature or science, but who 
would be practically benefited? While I was enjoying myself, 
others would still be suffering in one way or another ; 1 shouldn't 
benefit those whom I might be helping, neither should I be doing 
anything of the slightest moral value to myself. Give me some 
more useful task than these." 

Madame Mirabel turned towards him with a look of undisguised 
amusement. " A philanthropist !" she exclaimed, with a light laugh. 
" Nay, then you have come to the wrong person. I should say 
that the rector, now, might prove an apter counsellor. No doubt 
he would be delighted with your assistance. I believe he has a 
night-school somewhere — and a blanket-club, or something of the 
sort, and various other institutions for the purveyance of creature 
comforts to the poor of his flock. If that is the kind of thing 
you're thinking of, you'll find an ample field for your operations 
anywhere.'' 

" You don't really mean what you say," protested Gerard, feel- 
ing sore. " A man may surely do some good in the world 
without participating in parochial charities. No — the only 
thing that has really occurred tp me as practicably 19 work 
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among the poorer class of artisans. I don't mean slamming, 
exactly, but something like it. I should like to do something to 
brighten their homes, and enlighten their minds, and bring a little 
intellectual interest and activity into their lives generally. There 
are such numbers of people in the world who simply vegetate. I 
should like to stir them up a bit, and induce them if possible to 
live. Surely you can sympathize with me in that ?" 

" I can and I do," said Madame Mirabel, gently. " Of course I 
was not in earnest just now. Yes, I think your idea is a very 
good one, and I should like you to succeed in it. Certainly the 
next best thing to enlightening our own minds is attempting to 
do the same for others." 

Gerard's heart now beat fast. He had not sought this oppor- 
tunity — had not even imagined that it was to come to him ; but 
here it was. Should he speak, or not ? 

" I'm glad I have your sympathy," he said at last. " That is 
one step towards — something else. Do you think you have suffi- 
cient sympathy with my scheme to induce you to co-operate ?" 

" Co-operate ?" echoed Madame Mirabel, surprised. " How do 
you mean ? I don't think I could go to London and live among 
your artisans. I will help you, of course, as far as I can ; though 
I scarcely see in what way I can do so. I have no experience of 
such work — my mind has been directed towards other subjects, 
subjects which you would no doubt consider unprofitable enough. 
How do you wish me to co-operate with you ?" 

Gerard made no answer for some moments. He longed to speak 
the word, but his constitutional reserve quite overcame him, and 
he dreaded the result. He felt that the crisis of his whole life 
was upon him — and ho hesitated in an agony of indecision. At 
last a rushing impulse came to the rescue. Had he once more 
stopped to think he would probably never have spoken. For one 
brief instant he had the courage of despair. 

" You might marry me," he said. 

It was done, and the sky seemed whirling round his head. 
Madame Mirabel stopped short in her walk, dumfounded by 
this sudden declaration. For a moment or two a strange thought 
passed though her mind. So terrible had been the strain upon 
her during the last few months, so keen the anguish, so import- 
unate her need for protection and support, that she felt she might 
even have been driven to accept Gerard had there been no chance 
of Lancaster. But of course the consi4eration had no weight 
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with her now. Her scheme was prospering, and there was no ne- 
cessity, even, for playing off one against the other. Grerard must 
be refused, though kindly ; for Madame Mirabel never wantonly 
inflicted pain — never wounded any one, unless there were some- 
thing to be gained by it. 

" I never meant to take you by surprise," continued Grerard, 
feeling somewhat calmer. ^^ And it is not so sudden, after all. 
You have known what I have felt for you for months — ^I never 
said much, but you knew it for all that. This is no sudden im- 
pulse on my part. Ever since I first became intimate with you I 
grew conscious that you were the only woman in the world I could 
ever care for. I am devoted to you entirely. Without you my life 
wiU be a blank. You understand me as no one else does, and I am 
never happy but when I am with you. I did not speak before — 
how could I? Your widowhood was so recent — and I had nothing 
to offer you ; but now — well, I am afraid I have spoken too soop, 
even as it is, for my grandmother was only buried yesterday. You 
must forgive me all that. I have been enduring a martyrdom of 
suspense for weeks and weeks. I have spoken sooner than I in- 
tended, but I could not bear it any longer. I am in a position 
to marry now, and — ^my love for you — is infinite." 

This was perhaps the longest speech that Gerard had ever made. 
It gave Madame Mirabel time to collect her thoughts, and frame a 
suitable reply. 

" Gerard," she said, very quietly, " do you know how old I am ?" 

He tossed his head with an impatient gesture. 

" I am over twenty-eight," she continued ; " just seven years 
older than yourself . When you are still a young man, looking per- 
haps very much as you look now, I shall be a middle-aged woman 
with a careworn face that you will not love to gaze at. Don't 
interrupt me. Women age far more rapidly than men like you; 
why, I have aged terribly already since my husband's death, as 
even you must see. No, Gerard, I am too old for you ; you must 
marry a younger woman." 

" That is a consideration for me, not for you," replied Gkrard, 
impulsively. " I care nothing about your age ; I wouldn't have 
you different from what you are in any respect. Please state your 
next objection — if you have one." 

Madame Mirabel smiled slightly. " Yes, there are several, I am 
afraid," she said. " What sort of a reception would your mother 
give nle, do you suppose ? She has been very kind to me, but she 
17 
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cannot really like me— there is absolutely nothing in common be- 
tween OS. Besides, she has set her heart upon your marrying 
Rosie Chattering. Now nothing would indace me to enter a fam- 
ily in which I should be unwelcome." 

" I have told my mother in plain terms that I will not marry 
Miss Chattering," replied Gerard. " She is no longer under any 
delusions upon that point. And you would not be unwelcome," 
he said, sturdily, though with a. secret misgiving in his hearts 
" My mother likes you very much — she is always in extremes, you 
know — and my father admired you from the first. Besides, I am 
not asking you to marry them. It is not as though we were all 
going to live together. No, that plea has no force in it. My par- 
ents must be a secondary consideration to both of us in this mat- 
ter. If you object to me, say so at once, and put me out of this in* 
tolerable suspense. Don't trifle with me — my whole destinies are 
in your hands." ^ 

*" I cannot accept you, Gerard," she said in a very quiet voice. 

There was something in her intonation that struck Gerard some- 
what curiously — something that conveyed to him a subtle impres- 
sion that this non-acceptance was not exactly a refusal. It was as 
though she had said, " 1 cannot say Yes, but at the same time I do 
not say No " — and this somehow blunted the edge of his disap- 
pointment. He drew a short, quick breath, and waited for her to 
conMnue. 

"Don't imagine," she resumed, "that I regard you otherwise 
than as a very dear and valued friend. Your kindness to my late hus- 
band, and your companionship since I was left alone, deserve every 
possible recognition at my hands. But just now I am in a very 
unsettled state. My life is scarcely at my own disposal. I am 
unwell, my nerves are unstrung, my plans entirely undecided. 
Sometimes I think I was unwise in remaining here at all — " 

" AH that is beside the mark,'* interrupted Gerard, brusquely. 
** If you are unsettled and nervous, that is all the more reason why 
you should have some one with you to love you and protect you 
and devote himself to you entirely. No one will ever be more de- 
voted to you than II" he exclaimed with concentrated passion. 
"Think — think what you are doing before you refuse me. You 
mu3t marry me, Julia. There ! I have never called you Julia before, 
but I do now. It is rapture to me to utter the mere name. For 
God's sake, answer me at once. I don't ask you to marry me to- 
morrow. There's time enough for that — you shall settle thfe time 
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yourself. I only want to know for certain that you will marry me 
some time. It is almost a matter of life and death to me. Don't 
play with me, I beseech you. Will you marry me, or will you 
not V 

" You impetuous wooer," she said, with a laugh so gentle that it did 
not pain him, " don't you know how very badly you are doing it f 
It is a great mistake to insist like that, believe me. I have already 
said that I cannot accept you. I say nothing about what may hap- 
pen in less than a hundred years. If you force me to give you a 
still more definite reply, it will be a point-blank refusal. I shall 
say * No, Gerard, neither now nor ever.' Therefore I advise you 
to leave the matter as it is. At present I have simply not accept- 
ed you. We are neither of us bound to the other." 

" Ah !" exclaimed Gerard under his breath, " I spoke too soon." 

Madame Mirabel made no reply, and G^erard's own perplexity 
prevented him from saying more. In truth he did not know what 
to make of it. It seemed that there was still a chance for him, at 
some indefinite future time. She had simply not accepted him;< 
that is, she had virtually given him no answer at all ; and she had 
hinted that in something less than a hundred years things might 
happen which could not happen now. But in the same breath she 
had said that if he insisted on an immediate reply it would be an 
unqualified refusal ! Surely that was tantamount to a refusal, was 
it not ? Gerard, unversed in women's ways, felt himself entirely at 
sea. He could make nothing out of it. Then the despondency 
that was Natural to him began to assert its sway ; the gloomier 
view of the situation supervened, and he felt unutterably wretched. 

Scarcely another word was uttered until they reached the gate 
of Go^se Cottage, and Madame Mirabel gave him her hand in fare- 
well. " Let me amend the advice I offered you this afternoon," 
she said. " Get away from this place as soon as this legacy affair 
is settled, and travel for two or three months. I am quite disin- 
terested in this, for I tell you frankly that I shall miss you very 
much. But it would be the best possible thing for you. Go a 
walking tour in the Ardennes, or the Black Forest, or some per- 
fectly new place. You want a change, and you've no idea how 
much good it would do you." 

She pressed his hand, smiled, and vanished. Gerard turned 
away with a bitter look. Clearly she was anxious to be rid of him 
—to give him an opportunity, no doubt, of falling in love else- 
where. ** Just like a woman," soliloquized Gerard in his unreason- 
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ing resentment. "They always inflict their worst stabs with a 
smile or a caress/' 

It was not a very cheerful dinner that evening. Gerard was un- 
usually taciturn, and the recency of the old lady's death and fu- 
neral of course gave a subdued and sober turn to the conversation. 
Moreover, there had been some rather disturbing rumors in the 
City during the last day or two— rumors afiEecting the stability of 
one great commercial house and at least two well-known banks. 
The Times had come out that very morning with an alarmist ar- 
ticle upon the position of affairs; prices were shaky on the Ex- 
change, buyers were holding off, and there were many old shrewd 
City men who said that things would have to be very much worse 
before they were any better. It seemed as though the crisis of 
the previous autumn was to be repeated, and that this time it 
would not be tided over as it was before. Mr. Palliser's brow 
was overcast, and he threw out so many terrifying prognostica- 
tions that his wife grew visibly anxious, and could scarcely eat 
anything at all. The fact was that nearly the whole of Mr. Palli- 
ser's fortune was locked up in some of the very rottenest securities 
on the market, and although everything went smoothly enough for 
some time, as long as fair weather lasted, and the good gentleman 
pocketed big dividends with considerable chuckling and compla- 
cency, at the very first indication of a squall the entire flotilla began 
to show signs of foundering. There were, indeed, serious grounds 
for anxiety, for the situation was so critical that the merest breath 
of political troubles might precipitate the disaster, and when the 
thing once began no one could divine where it would stop. Cer- 
tainly the investments of Mr. Palliser would be among the first to 
suffer. Gerard's own small fortune, luckily, was safe eilough, 
being invested in excellent mortgages. But all the rest of the 
family property looked in a very parlous state indeed. 

This was on Tuesday evening. The two following days we must 
spend at Gx>rse Cottage, where important events are now about to 
happen. 



CHAPTER xxnr 

MRS. JICKLING CATCHES COLD 

Mrs. Jickling returned from her expedition to London on 
Wednesday afternoon, bringing with her the proceeds of the sale. 
She had held high state in Augusta - Victoria Villas, and had en- 
joyed herself immensely. As soon as she arrived she gave out 
that, having suffered very serious reverses, it would be necessary 
for her to break up her establishment at No. 3 ; at present, she 
told Miss Twistleton (of No. 4), she was staying with her daugh- 
ter, in her country-seat down in Hampshire, but she had decided 
that a separate establishment would be preferable in the long-run, 
and that she was probably going to settle upon the Continent. 
All this sounded very grand in the ears of the good-natured little 
old maid, who began to think that Mrs. Jickling must really have 
been a lady of fortune all along, as well as of high family. Re- 
verses, indeed ! With a rich daughter in the country, and a resi- 
dence in foreign parts in prospect, such reverses must surely be 
of a most exceptional sort ; Miss Twistleton would not have ob- 
jected to suffering such reverses herself. Mrs. Jickling descanted 
eloquently upon her ruin, conveying the impression that she had 
lost a fortune ; how rich, then, she must have been, seeing that 
she was now about to travel and reside abroad ! Her dress, too, 
was so wonderfully improved, and she looked so much " the lady," 
that poor Miss Twistleton fell more than ever into the role of 
humble friend, and ministered more assiduously than before to the 
complacency and self-esteem of her late neighbor. A farewell 
tea - party was given in honor of Mrs. Jickling the evening before 
her departure, and when she finally drove off to Waterloo Station 
next morning in a hansom cab, the Park felt really proud of 
her. 

She "came back with thirty -five pounds in her pocket — a poor 

sum, she said, but all that the thief of an auctioneer had sold 

-her effects for. Having now done with Royalty Park for good, 

ftAd knowing that her prolonged residence at Hindhead was out of 
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the qaestioD, she was anxioas to arrive at some decision aboat the 
f utare ; so when she had refreshed herself with a cup of tea, and 
began to feel a little rested after her journey, she leaned back in 
her chair and entered upon the subject at once. 

" Well, Julia," she said, " and now tell me all your news. You 
said you were going to make inquiries about some place for me 
abroad. Have you heard of anything as is likely to suit f 

'^ I think so," replied Madame Mirabel, putting down her cup 
and producing a packet of papers from her desk. ''Here are all 
the answers I have had ; we'll go over them one by one." Then 
she arraifged the letters on the table in front of her, and glanced 
carefully over them, while Mrs. Jickling looked anxiously on. " Let 
me see — ah, here it is. Just listen to this. A Grerman family in 
the town of Weimar will receive you as a lodger for a year. The 
eldest daughter speaks a little English. The husband holds some 
post under the Protocohfuhrer^ and their means are very limited. 
That is the only reason why they are willing to take you in. Of 
course they live very simply, and as the family seems pretty 
numerous you would have excellent opportunities of learning 
German." 

" H'm ! I don't think I should care for that, very much," said 
Mrs. Jickling, with a dissatisfied expression. 

"Of course the life would be very quiet," replied Madame 
Mirabel ; " still, Weimar is a good town in its way, and the living 
is wonderfully cheap. Those people will take you in for eighteen 
marks a week. However, there are several more to choose from. 
Here's one at Lausanne, on the Lake of Geneva — a regular j9«n- 
«ow, you know, with plenty of visitors, chiefly English and Ameri- 
cans ; you can have any amount of gayety there, and all for five 
francs a day. It's a great big house, though — ^not very home-like, 
I expect." 

" That sounds better," remarked Mrs. Jickling reflectively; "but 
we won't decide in a hurry. Put a mark against that. Haven't 
you got anything in England as 'ud do ?" 

" Yes, there are two or three in England," said Madame Mira- 
bel, taking up another batch of covers. " listen to this, now. 
No, that's not it. Ah, here. This is from a widow lady. Inhab- 
its a small but comfortable house in the Dalston Road, fifteen min- 
utes' walk from an impoilant cab-stand, and commanding a cheer- 
ful view of the passing omnibuses. Desires to share the spiritual 
advantages offering in the vicinity with a serious lady of mature 
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years, who would not object to making her own bed. Terms, 
thirty shillings a week. No wine. Calvinist, redeemed." 

" What in the name of fortune does the woman mean by that V 
demanded Mrs. Jickling, in angry scorn. 

" Well, she must either mean that she^s a Calvinist redeemed, 
and states the fact for the enlightenment of any one who may 
answer her advertisement, or else that she insists on the applicant 
being one," replied Madame Mirabel seriously. " I don't know 
whether you could be considered in that light, I'm sure — that you 
know best yourself." 

"Go on to the next," cried Mrs. Jickling. " Make my own bed, 
indeed ! No wine, either ! I think I see myself ! No, thank ^u ; 
none o' your hypocritical skinflints for me — ^not on this occasion. 
'Pon my word, I'd like to set eyes on that widow, just out o' curi- 
osity." 

" She may be a most estimable person, remarked Madame Mira- 
bel, taking up another envelope. " But there's no need to force 
your inclinations, if you don't care for it. Now we come to 
something different. This is from Upper Norwood — a charming 
neighborhood. A young married couple, whose honey -moon is 
just over, are desirous of meeting with an elderly lady of ex- 
perience, who has some knowledge of cookery. They hint that, 
being utterly without experience of house-keeping themselves, they 
want some one to undertake that duty for them. Also that, owing 
to a certain incompatibility of temper, they think that the presence 
of a third person would be desirable, in order to relieve them 
from the embarrassment of an unbroken t^te-^-t^te. Drawing- 
room furnished a la Louis Quime. Gold and silver elephants 
on the mantel-piece. The gentleman's salary is narrow, and he 
has liabilities. An addition to their income is therefore neces- 
sary. Applicants who could influence orders in the coal -trade 
would be preferred." 

"A couple o' young fools!" snorted Mrs. Jickling. "Tired of 
each other already, and no money to pay the butcher's bill. A 
pretty prospect, indeed — a woman like me goin' to the rescue. 
Want me to cook for them, I s'pose, too. You needn't answer 
that, Julia. Isn't there a good boarding-house on your list ?" 

"Yes, there's one in Finsbury," said Madame Mirabel, "but it 
doesn't sound very inviting. I fancy it's one of those stuffy places 
that always smell of boiled cabbage. There's one more in England 
— another family. Shall I read it ?" 
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"Well, you can read it," said Mrs. Jickling in a discouraging 
minor. " It's not likely to be any good, I expect." 

" The advertiser," replied Madame Mirabel, looking at a paper, 
" is a widowed clergyman of narrow means, who wishes to hear of 
some benevolent elderly lady willing to reside at the Vicarage and 
be a sort of grandmother to his nine children. The children appear 
to have been rather spoiled, as the clergyman speaks of them as un- 
accustomed to restraint ; but he believes in the rule of love rather 
than in that of fear, and it must be understood that under no cir- 
cumstances are they to be thwarted or rebuked. The influence of 
an elderly Christian lady, to coax them into obedience, will, he 
thinks, be the most efficacious remedy ; but she must make herself 
beloved from the very first, otherwise the arrangement cannot 
stand. In return she will enjoy not only the advantages of a happy 
Christian home, a romantic village, and a useful life, but occasional 
intercourse with the best county families in the neighborhood ; the 
terms for which will be seventy-five pounds a year, paid quarterly 
in advance." 

" I do believe you're making it all up, Julia," ejaculated Mrs. 
Jickling. " Of all impudent swindlers I ever come across, com- 
mend me to that clergyman. Grandmother, indeed ! I'd grand- 
mother him and his spoilt brats too, if I once got inside his 'onse. 
Why, Juliaj you've been regular put upon, I declare if you 'aven't 
But come, that ain't all. You've 'ad some more answers from the 
Continent, 1 know." 

" Well, as to the Continent, there really need be no difficulty," 
answered Madame Mirabel. "There are scores of pensions that 
would suit — pensions where you could live comfortably for four 
marks or five francs a day, according to whether you preferred 
Germany or Switzerland. The only thing is, we must be careful 
to fix on a place that is kept going all the year round. Some of 
them, you know, only open for the season. Now here is one that 
I really think will do. It is in Heidelberg, and is called the * Pen- 
sion Scheibler.' The people are half English, and talk English as 
well as they do German, and they say they'll take you in for sixty 
pounds a year — on the understanding, of course, that you stay with 
them at least a twelvemonth. Heidelberg is one of the prettiest 
towns in Germany. You can get anything you want there; and 
then you have the Stadtgarten and the castle grounds and the 
promenades where the band plays every evening and sometimes 
oftener,and good English society, and a stream of visitors constantly 
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coming and going. I don't believe, myself, that you'll do better 
than that. It'll be cheap and cheerful. What do you think your- 
self ?" 

" It don't sound bad," said Mrs. Jickling. " Seems to me we've 
got to choose between that and the one at Lausanne. We'll think 
it over and see what's best to be done. I suppose I can take a day 
or two to consider, for I don't want to buy a pig in a poke — in 
foreign parts, especially." * 

" There's no need for any undue haste," replied Madame Mira- 
bel. " I think myself that Heidelberg would suit you best. The 
house there is not too large ; it only accommodates about twenty 
visitors, and would be altogether more homelike than that- huge 
place at Lausanne. The town is ever so much prettier, too. What 
a change it will be for you after Stockwell !" 

While Madame Mirabel was speaking, Mrs. Jickling's counte- 
nance had been undergoing a series of changes suggestive of some 
impending cataclysm, and, as she ceased, the convulsive working 
of the good lady's muscles culminated in a stentorian and resound- 
ing sneeze, which shook her frame from head to foot, and set the 
very windows ringing. 

" Good gracious !" exclaimed Madame Mirabel, jumping. " You 
seem to have caught cold." 

Instead of replying, Mrs. Jickling underwent another process of 
muscular agitation, and, screwing up her eyes, again emitted a 
sneeze which combined the reverberating sound of an explosion 
with a sort of despairing bellow. Three or four times was the un- 
fortunate woman subjected to similar throes, and then, exhausted 
by her efforts, she lay back in her chair, panting and overspent. 

** I knew it !" she gasped at length. " I've caught a most fear- 
ful cold. There was an imp of a boy in the train this morning as 
would keep the window open behind me, drat 'im, and I got my 
feet badly wet yesterday afternoon^nd 'adn't time to change 'em 
till I got back again. I was sure I sh'd suffer sooner or later, and 
now I believe I'm in for it. If there is anything as makes me wild it 
is a cold in the 'ead. I'm beginnin' to feel quite shivery already." 

Madame Mirabel stirred the fire into a fine cheerful blaze, and 
opened a well-stocked cupboard. 

" Well, you must keep out of draughts," she said, " and see that 
you don't get worse. You do seem to have rather a bad cold, and 
we must try and nip it in the bud. A little hot brandy-and-water 
will be a^ood thing for you— unless you object to spirits." 
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Mrs. Jickling did not object to spirits, and in a few minutes was 
solacing herself with a steaming tumbler which appeared to com- 
fort her considerably. She sipped and coughed alternately for 
some time, while Madame Mirabel gathered her papers together 
and locked up her desk ; then the room began to grow dark, and 
the faint patter of rain-drops was heard upon the window-panes. 
For a quarter of an hour neither spoke. At last Madame Mirabel, 
wishing to read, got up and touched th6 bell. 

" What's that for, I" asked Mrs. Jickling, putting down her glass. 

" Fm ringing for lights," she replied. 

" We needn't have 'em just yet, need we ?" said Mrs. Jickling, 
fretfully. " The light o' the fire's about as much as I can bear — 
it hurts my eyes, somehow." 

" Oh, very well," assented her daughter. " I thought the lamp 
would be more cheerful." 

Mrs. Jickling made no reply, and when the servant came up Ma- 
dame Mirabel only told her to draw the curtains. Another period 
of silence supervened, broken at last by a sort of little grunt 
from the elder lady, who was lying back in her chair with closed 
eyes. 

"Aren't you feeling well, mother?" asked Madame Mirabel, 
glancing at her. 

"My head throbs," muttered Mrs. Jickling. "I dare say it's 
that brandy. It's got into my head, I expect, and my back feels 
as though I had cold water running down it." 

"You'd better go to bed," suggested Madame MirabeL "You 
seem a little knocked up, and want a good night's rest. You'll be 
all right to-thorrow, if you take care of yourself now." 

" I don't feel like moving," said her mother, in the same muffled 
tone. 

Madame Mirabel thought it was perhaps unwise of her to have 
made her mother drink so strong a cordial, and that this was the 
result of it ; but a scrutinizing look at the old woman's face caused 
her to reconsider the opinion. Mrs, Jickling's hand was hot, too, 
and her breathing labored. She was evidently in the first stage of 
a bad feverish cold, which ought not to be neglected ; it would 
never do for her to fall seriously ill, for more reasons than we need 
set down here. Just then she opened her eyes, shading them with 
her hand from the glowing firelight. 

" Yes, I'm in for a nasty cold," she said, rousing herself with an 
effort. " I feel a bit feverish, too — ^that's a sure sign. I dare say 
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you wouldn't mind telling 'em to make a bit o' fire in my room for 
me, Julia, and letting 'em bring me up a morsel o' dinner in bed. 
There's nothing like takin' these things in time, you know, and I 
don't mean to be laid up without knowin' the reason why." 

Madame Mirabel told her mother she thought her very sensible, 
and, ringing the bell once more, gave the necessary order. In half 
an hour the room up-stairs was comfortably warm, and Mrs. Jick- 
ling accordingly retired between the blankets, with every inten- 
tion of staying there until she felt quite well again; Madame 
Mirabel, who was anxious above all things to avoid calling in med- 
ical advice if possible, sedulously applauding her resolution. No 
doubt her mother would be better in the morning ; but even if the 
worst came to the worst, and the doctor had to be summoned, it 
would not matter much, as they were entire strangers to each other. 
• ••••••• 

Lancaster was sitting at his desk, next day, turning over the 
leaves of a large book. We have not hitherto seen our friend in his 
own house; indeed, being an active man with an extending practice, 
he was not often at home. On the present occasion, however, it so 
happened that there was nothing to take him out, and he was rather 
glad of the rest. The room in which he sat was in several ways 
characteristic of its occupant. The precise simplicity and good 
taste which distinguished his habitual costume were observable in 
the appointments of his house, and the study, where he passed 
most of his time, was well though plainly furnished. There are 
some men who, being bachelors, are content with rough and disor- 
derly surroundings. Lancaster was not one of these. He was par- 
ticular, fastidious even, as to table service, and had a keen eye for 
any irregularity or neglect ; his furniture was severely simple, but 
solid, comfortable, and the best of its kind ; and on dust he had 
no mercy. His house was, in fact, a model of neatness and order, 
and the books which lined his walls from floor to ceiling were so 
arranged as to enable him to place his hand without a moment's 
hesitation upon almost any volume he might happen to require. 
The one now before him, however, did not form part of his own 
library. It was, indeed, the book he had borrowed two or three 
days previously from Madame Mirabel, and he was now dipping 
into it here and there with a frown of half -amused perplexity upon 
his brow. 

" What possible fascination can such a subject have for her ?" 
he muttered to himself. " A clear-headed, healthy-minded young 
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woman like that — the last person in the world, one would have 
thought, to take an interest in hypnotism. How carefully she 
seems to have read it, too ! So many pages marked " — turning 
over a few leaves and skimming the pages as he did so. " Yet she 
must have been paying attention to it for some time — I remember 
she jested ifith me once about hypnotizing that poor husband of 
hers, when he was getting well so rapidly. Well, there may be 
more in hypnotism than some people think, though if /'m a hyp- 
notist there never was one more utterly unconscious of his own 
power." 

He stopped turning the leaves over, and held the book open at 
a page scored with a thick pencil-line from top to bottom. 

"Hypnotism — its Thbrapkutic VicLUE. .Efficacy in tJie Removal of Mental 
Ilhtsions and Dominant Ideas, Cure or Modification of Morbid Symptoms. 
Maintenance and Resuscitation of the Vital Powers.V 

Lancaster knit his brows and read attentively for some time. 
There were passages in the chapter which seemed to describe his 
own experiences in the case of Gaston Mirabel, and these interested 
him profoundly. The examples by which the writer's theory was 
supported were still more striking — cases of steady, uninterrupted, 
if slow, improvement while the influence lasted, and rapid loss of 
ground, if the influence was prematurely withdrawn. Something 
like a smothered curse rose in his throat as his thoughts reverted 
to the foul play which, as he was now sure, had cost poor Mirabel 
his life. He read on and on, oblivious of the passing time. Then 
he came to the last division of the chapter, the opening paragraph 
of which ran as follows : 

^ *' Just flw, in the hands of a skilful^ experienced, and benevolent operator, the 
hypnotic power may be potent for the cure of disease by the restoration of tfie vital 
energy, so, in malevolent or unakUful hands^ its exercise may be attended with dis- 
axtrous conseqtiences ; wliere skill merely is waniiny, complications may arise from 
misdirection or inequality of appliance^ while in cases of actual malevolence^ th 
power may be used for tlie illicit subptyation of the patienVs will, and even for the 
extinction^ instead of the resuscitation, of his vitality. In short, hypnotism may be 
employed as the instrument of safe aad secret murder; its practice, therefore, ahoidd 
be safeguarded by the closest restrictions and severest penalties which governments 
have power to impose. '*'* 

He read the chapter to the end ; then turned the pages back, 
and read the whole through once more. His mind was full of 
thought, yet it was thought that he found it impossible to clothe 
in words. 
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** Can I be on the brink of a discovery ?" he asked himself at 
last. " Am I to find the key to the mystery in the horrible sug- 
gestions of this book ? It is possible — though I never believed it 
myself — that the man's right, and that Mirabel's marvellous recov- 
ery was due to some occult influence or power^ exercised uncon- 
sciously by myself. His wife more than half believed it — or pre- 
tended to. Certain it is, that the moment my back was turned his 
vitality began to sink. So far, appearances are in favor of the the- 
ory. But there's more. What did Mirabel mean by crying out 
that I had come to save him — that he had died a thousand deaths, 
but now was going to live ? It may be there was more in that than 
I suspected. Could there have been any sinister influence at work 
while I was away ? The mere thought is horrible. Besides, who 
is open to suspicion ? Who would want to harm him I Not the 
servants — not Gerard — not Charlton — ^not his wife. No, the facts 
don't fit in. And yet his death was mysterious. It was literally 
surrounded by mystery. Who sent that telegram ? If I could only 
find that out, I believe I should discover the whole secret." 

He rose from his chair, filled a pipe, and began to pace the room, 
smoking. 

" When one is fumbling in the dark," he soliloquized, " without 
a glimmer or a clew, no hypothesis ought to be thrown aside sim- 
ply because it sounda absurd or seems impossible. The facts in 
this case are so strange that their explanation is probably strange 
too. Suppose I say — ^the person who sent me that telegram did so 
in order to separate me from Mirabel. In that case, the person's 
ulterior object would be to injure either Mirabel or me. Injury to 
me could only mean injury to me in my profession. Injury to Mira- 
bel could only mean — his death. Who wanted him to die ? No, 
it won't do. And yet, supposing that some one did want him to 
die, and sent— or caused to be sent — ^that telegram, who killed him, 
if killed he was ? There can be but one answer. It must have 
been the same false, murderous hand ; the author of the message 
and the murderer of Mirabel must have been one and the same 
person !" 

He gazed abstractedly out of the window for a few moments, 
and then resumed his walk. 

" I'll talk it over with madame herself," he said, his teeth clos- 
ing firmly over the mouthpiece of his pipe. " Of course she's as 
much in the dark about the telegram as I am, but she's wonder- 
fully shrewd, and — " he stopped abruptly. " There's a curious 
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fascination about her," lie continued, thoughtfully. " She's a sweet 
womaa. Heigho ! I wonder whether — I believe she likes me, 
and I'm not sure it's wise to go there often ; it's rather an effort 
to keep away even now. I wonder what will be the end of it. I 
almost fancy I shall let myself drift. I've lived alone long enough; 
and if things were to come to a point, I think I could make her 
happy." 

At that very instant the door opened, and a note from Madame 
Mirabel was put into his hands. 

" Mrs. Jickling ill !" he muttered, raising his eyebrows. " I see 
— a severe cold, attended by strong fever. Very well," he said to 
the servant, " say I'll be round at two o'clock. * The mysterious 
mother ' — I am to see her at last, am I ? I'd better have lunch at 
once." 

He ate with the hearty appetite of a healthy man, but his 
thoughts continued as before. He could not get the mystery out 
of his head. The old puzzles worried him as much as ever. Who 
sent the telegram ? Who knew anything about Bretschneider and 
his proposed conference ? What friend or acquaintance of his or 
Mirabel's lived in Lucerne ? And there was no reply. He went 
over the same old weary round again and again, and never got 
any further. And then his mind reverted to the terrible sugges- 
tions contained in the book he had borrowed from Madame Mir- 
abel. But still he could see no light. 

Madame Mirabel was writing in the dining-room when he was 
announced. She at once put down her pen, and, rising from her 
chair, welcomed him with a smile. 

"I am really sorry to have been obliged to trouble you," she 
said, brightly. " The fact is that my mother caught a violent cold 
in London, and since her return she has had a good deal of fever. 
I thought it best to let you see her, and so did she ; but she's 
not seriously ill, I'm glad to say. I fancy she only wants good 
nursing." 

" You did perfectly right to send for me," said Lancaster, sit- 
ting in front of the fire. " Feverish colds can scarcely be attended 
to too promptly. And I'm always glad to come here, as you know." 

A ray of happiness flashed across her face. ^^ It is pleasant to 
hear you say that," she said softly. " Have you been working 
hard lately ? You look pale, somehow." 

" No, not more than usual," he said. " Indeed this is the first 
time that I've been out to-day." 
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" Yes ?" she answered interrogatively. 

" I was reading all the morning," he continued ; ** reading that 
book you were good enough to lend me the other day, and I got 
so much interested in it that I could scarcely put it down. You 
seem to have been a diligent student of it, too." 

" What book ? I don't remember," asked Madame Mirabel. 

"Don't you remember my borrowing one from your shelf?" 
said Lancaster, smiling. 

"Ah, I recollect now," she replied; "but I didn't see which 
you took. What was it ?" 

" It was Streich on Hypnotism," said Lancaster, glancing at her. 

Madame Mirabel changed color. " Oh !" she said with assumed 
indifference. "You might have found something better worth 
reading than that, I think. By-the-bye, you promised to bring me 
a book from your library — I fancy you've forgotten that, haven't 
you ?" 

" Upon my word, I had forgotten it," answered Lancaster ; " I 
am very sorry indeed. I shguld have brought it with me, no 
doubt, only that work on hypnotism put everything else out of my 
head. It awoke a train of very curious and rather painful specula- 
tion, and has roused in me a desire to give more attention to the 
subject than I have paid to it hitherto." 

" No doubt, it must have considerable attractions for a medical 
man," remarked Madame Mirabel, outwardly calm. "It even inter- 
ests me to a certain extent." 

"Does it?" asked Lancaster. "Well, we must compare notes 
about it some day. Do you know, I came across a passage this 
morning which made a very deep impression on my mind. You 
remember how strongly poor Mirabel used to feel that his wonder- 
ful recovery, while it lasted, was due to some magnetic influence 
unconsciously exercised upon him by myself. You yourself once 
accused me, jestingly, of the same thing. I never believed in it ; 
but I am free to confess that what Streich lays down upon this 
point has somewhat shaken my convictions. At least, his theory 
offers a curiously plausible explanation of the facts in this partic- 
ular case — ^the continued improvement as long as I was in attend- 
ance, the sudden and rapid collapse as soon as my back was turned. 
There, I don't want to distress you. I know how painful all such 
thoughts must be to you. But put yourself in my place. A doc- 
tor who has lost a patient under mysterious circumstances must 
try and solve the enigma, if only in the interests of his profession. 
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And when there is another mystery connected with it — ^you know 
what I mean — the responsibility he labora under is increased a 
hundredfold." 

"You have my fullest, my most earnest sympathy," said Madame 
Mirabel, with a tremendous effort. " How can I help yon ? You 
know you can command my assistance, in this and in all else." 

** I know I can," replied Lancaster, with his rare smile, laying 
his hand on hers. For one moment it rested there, and he was 
in danger. Then a bell rang from upnstairs. 

" Perhaps I had better see your mother afronce," he said, rising. 

'Madame Mirabel rose too, and led the way into the sick-room. 
It may well be supposed that she had sent for Lancaster reluctantly. 
She did not wish him to see her mother, for more reasons than 
one. But Mrs. Jickling had had so very bad a night, and seemed 
so exceedingly unwell in the morning, that it was impossible to re- 
sist her urgent wish for medical assistance ; indeed Madame Mirabel 
herself was a little alarmed, and thought it just as well that the 
doctor should be called in. She .entered the room softly, and 
signed to Lancaster to follow. 

Mrs. Jickling was sitting up in bed with her night-cap on, sup- 
ported by several pillows. Her eyes were closed, and for the first 
moment or two she did not open them; which gave Lancaster 
time to look at her with his keen, professional glance before she 
was aware of his presence. His attention was immediately ar- 
rested. There was something strangely familiar to him in the worn, 
wrinkled face. Surely he must have seen her before ; but where — 
that he could not remember. Then she opened hier eyes and looked 
in her turn at him. A flash of recognition passed over her feat- 
ures at once, and she held out her hands to him in astonishment. 

" My preserver !" cried the old woman, in her harsh voice. 
" Well, of all things, that I should find you here !" 

Madame Mirabel was struck dumb. " What do you mean ?" she 
managed to say at last, looking from one to the other. 

" Why, I know this gentleman very well," replied Mrs. Jickling, 
with an air of considerable dignity. ** He rescued me when I was 
in a bit o' difficulty in Lucerne — bein' swindled by a couple o' 
them thieves o' porters, goin' to the station with my luggage. 
Why, sir, if it 'adn't a been for you I doubt whether I sh'd a got 
away at all. And so you're Dr. Lancaster, as Fve 'eard so much 
about ! The way as things do come round is really beyond every- 
thing." 
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" I remember the circumstance perfectly," said Lancaster, smil- 
ing, " but of course I had no idea at the time who it was that I 
was privileged to assist. I thought your face was familiar to me 
the instant I saw. it." 

The next moment he was struck by the coincidence. Madame 
Mirabel's mother in Lucerne at the very time ! Strange — why, she 
had never even told him, then, that she had a mother ; never men- 
tioned it when he was going to the very place where her mother 
was. Involuntarily he glanced at her. She was as white as rage 
and terror and deadly anxiety could make her. Gradually but re- 
lentlessly, she felt, discovery was approaching. Everything seemed 
to be combining against her. Fate, in its varied sfiapes, was bent 
upon her destruction. What malignant imp had arranged that 
fatal meeting between her mother and Dr. Lancaster ? What un- 
seen fury had brought her mother to that house, and thrown the 
two together a second time? What fatuity was it that had 
prompted her to leave that book about — ^the book of her unhal- 
lowed study — and had thrown it in the way of Lancaster ? From 
all sides she seemed to see detection coming. She was being 
made herself the instrument of her own doom. 

Still, she did not give up. The prize at stake was too great to 
be abandoned in view of the present contretemps^ alarming as it 
was. As yet, at any rate, Lancaster had no suspicions, and she 
would take care that none should be suggested to his mind. 

" It is really a very curious coincidence," she said, with a care- 
less smile. " You are not strangers, then, it seems. It will be all 
the pleasanter for you, mother, to have a doctor whom you know 
— though we'll hope you'll not want one long. There's nothing 
much the matter with her, Dr. Lancaster, is there ?" 

These words aroused Lancaster from the reverie into which he 
had fallen. He came forward, felt Mrs. Jickling's pulse, took her 
temperature, and asked a question or two ; then he said that there 
was nothing to be alarmed at, only that great care must be exer- 
cised in order to prevent complications. The fact was that he 
feared pneumonia, though there was no necessity for saying so* 
He wrote a prescription, gave a few directions as to diet, and then, 
prepared to leave, saying that he would look in next day. 

He looked very thoughtful as he went down-stairs, followed by 

Madame Mirabel. She, feverishly anxious to find out exactly the 

condition of his mind, drew him once more into the dining-room ; 

but there was a reserve, an abstraction, in his manner which had 
18 
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not been noticeable before, and tbis increased ber uneasiness. He 
excused bimself from prolonging bis stay, on tbe score of patients 
to be visited ; and wben be bad gone sbe again went up to ber 
motber's room. But even bere sbe found no comfort, for Mrs. 
Jickling bad lapsed into taciturnity, and made very cold response 
to tbe unwonted advances of ber daugbter ; wbereupon Madame 
Mirabel, left to tbe torments of anxiety, and unable to bear ber 
solitude any longer, arrayed berself in tbe ricbest walking-costume 
sbe possessed, and set out upon a round of calls. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
"have all his ventures failed?" 

The crash had come at last. For some days the uneasiness in 
financial circles had been growing ; the bank rate went up, shares 
of all descriptions went down, capitalists began to draw in their 
horns, and everybody seemed to be waiting breathlessly for the im- 
pending thunder-storm. At last it broke. At three o^clock one 
afternoon the Colossal Joint Stock Bank suspended payment, and 
before five it was a foregone, conclusion that the great house of 
Varley, Templeton is Co., India and Russia merchants, bill -dis- 
counters, and private bankers, would suspend too. One other em- 
inent firm was talked about, and reported to be in difiSculties; 
anxiety as to its chapces of weathering the storm ran high, and 
for some hours its fate was undecided. Meanwhile the two big 
failures that had taken place — for next morning the stoppage of 
Varley's was announced — was bringing down smaller houses one 
after another. The City was, for the time being, demoralized. 
The wildest rumors passed from mouth to mouth — some favorable, 
some sinister. There were scarcely a hundred firms of standing 
who could feel sure of their own safety. No one knew what to 
expect ; no one knew who might be the next to go, or what disastrous 
result the next failure might have upon himself. The ruin was al- 
ready wide-spread enough, and few City men slept comfortably 
that night ; but the trouble was not yet over. During the fore- 
noon of the succeeding day the Capital and Discount Banking 
Corporation closed its doors, and the agony reached its climax. 

Poor Mr. Palliser no sooner got wind of what was going on than 
he mshed up to town third-class, vowing that he was a ruined 
man and looking unutterable things. Nor did his visit bring him 
any comfort. The whole City, as he told his wife afterwards, was 
as hopelessly deranged as though there had been an earthquake. 
The air seemed full of the wildest and most alarming rumors, but 
not a tittle of solid practical information could he get. He went 
round, with a palpitating heart, to the various offices in the fort- 
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unes of which he was interested, and found some of them 
open, to his momentary relief ; but the few seconds of conversa- 
tion he contrived to secure with the managers and secretaries were 
not calculated to reassure him. In two instances, indeed, he found 
the doors locked, with every appearance of having been locked for 
weeks. Last of all he repaired to the imposing, handsome, pros- 
perous-looking mansion where his cherished Non-Intoxicating Liq- 
uor Association rented chambers. There he found no one but an 
athletic office-boy playing leap-frog with the stools, who told him 
that Mr. Jerningham had gone out of town on Monday, without 
leaving word how soon he would be back. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Palliser, pale and agitated, had been pacing the 
drawing-room — that pretty drawing-room, of which she was so 
fond — in an agony of apprehension. Often and often during that 
dreadful day did the poor lady pray for fortitude, for resignation, 
for a spirit of composure and tranquillity ; sometimes she prayed 
that things might not turn out so badly after all, and hoped against 
hope that ruin might be averted. Mrs. Palliser was of a rather 
more timid disposition than her husband, and whenever she saw 
that he was on the lookout for some new investments was wont to 
pray very earnestly that he might be " guided " in his choice— a 
petition which always seemed to have been satisfactorily answered 
as long as the eight, or the nine, or the ten per cent, dividends 
were paid ; but what was she to think now ? Of course it was a 
" dispensation " ; everything of an unpleasant or alarming nature 
that happened to her was a dispensation, and dispensations were 
always mysterious. Even now she cherished a faint, lingering hope 
that God would interfere to prevent anything happening to the 
Non- Intoxicating Liquor Association, and just one or two other 
enterprises in which she knew her husband to be largely interested; 
but the main impression on her mind was that He would not " see 
fit " to do so. Oh, that they had been satisfied with a safe and 
modest four per cent. ! They would have been quite as rich in the 
long-run, for although the dividends would not have been so large, 
neither would the losses, nor so frequent; Mr. Palliser having 
already been made to smart somewhat severely on various occasions 
for his credulity and want of judgment. He was not a ^eedy 
man, and Mrs. Palliser did both her husband and herself injustice 
when, in her abasement and remorse, she groaned over the fate of 
** those that make haste to be rich " ; he was simply an over-confi- 
dent and flighty gentleman^ with a weakness for the startling and 
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sensational, and impatient of the laborious and humdrum, who 
talked big and lived in an atmosphere of Spanish castles. His 
imagination, indeed, was of a perfervid natufe altogether. Accord- 
ing to his own account, everything that ever happened to him was 
wonderful and extraordinary in some way. The simplest occur- 
rences assumed, in his eyes, monstrous and strange proportions, 
which were of course reproduced in their full magnitude when he 
told the story ; and an anecdote related to him by some one else, 
and repeated by him to a third party, was sometimes scarcely 
recognizable. It was to this exuberance of speech that Mrs. Ful- 
lerton referred when she confided to Mrs. Chattering her disap- 
proval of Mf . Palliser's " boastful " way, and which prompted the 
more cynical inquiry of an old gentleman who had known him 
in earlier/ years — "Well, and does Palliser tell as many lies as 
ever ?" 

Gerard was not at home just now. Of course h6 had not breathed 
a word to his parents about his offer to Madame Mirabel, and cer- 
tainly neither of them had the faintest idea that anything of the 
sort had taken place. But very soon after his interview with 
her a great longing came over him for change of scene. He had 
no intention of setting out on a walking-tour abroad, as she had 
suggested — many considerations forbade such a step as that, at 
any rate for the present ; a shorter trip, however, might not be a 
bad thing for him, and he consequently started off, two days after 
the idea entered his head, and was now putting up at the Plough 
Inn, near Alfoxden, on the Quantock Hills. The choice of venue 
proved a good one. The breezy slopes, conimanding views of the 
Bristol Channel with the Welsh coast in the blue distance ; the 
deep, still, beautiful green combes; the rocky shore, with its 
wealth of ammonites and curious row of " cathedral stalls," at 
Kilve ; the fine old Court at Quantoxhead, claimed by the natives 
as the veritable Bluebeard's Castle ; the rich, rolling meadows, the 
springing corn-fields, the clover-fields, the dim, quiet woods where 
the great Saint-John's-wort grows and the mysterious goatsucker 
sails and flaps about noctumally, though not yet in their summer 
glory — all delighted Gerard, and exercised a wonderfully soothing 
influence upon his mind. He even enjoyed the rough, hard cider 
of the district, and made havoc in the flummery and rich cream 
that Mrs. Stroud, his black-eyed, portly hostess, set i)ef ore him ; 
little recking, alas ! of the clouds, and the storms, and the ship- 
wrecks in which he would soon have to bear a part — mildly won- 
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deiiDg, indeed^ to himself that the cheerful beauty of his surround- 
ings and the country fare and Arcadian simplicity of his life should 
hare eased his smart so strangely, even if the ease were but for a 
short time. Meanwhile his parents were in grievous straits ; but it 
was good for him to be away, for he could not have helped them, 
and he was not destined to have many more hours of the calm, 
sonny cheerfulness of the Quantock Hills. To him they were al- 
ways the Delectable Mountains of his life ; the Hill Difficulty and 
the Vallev of Humiliation were to come afterwards. 

And he was favored by the weather, too. One hears a good deal 
about weather in England, but there is one property of English 
weather which seems absolutely constant and fixed, as the most un- 
observant must have noticed — it is always and invariably excep- 
tioHiiL Does it rain for a week without stopping ? Ah', but that 
is exceptional, quite ; it never rains like that in ordinary seasons. 
Is it cold ! Well, it ts cold, but that again is exceptional ; properly 
it ought to be hot. Do you remark upon the warmth, and the fine- 
ness, and the sunshine ! Exceptional again ; it is years since we 
had such weather! Snow, hail, blizzards are perfect lusus no- 
tunfy being still more exceptional than a glass at 85^, or fogs at 
midsummer; while even the winds of March and the showers of 
April are always ^ unusuaUy *' something, in spite of the regularity 
of tlieir recurrence. Fortunately for Gerard, the exceptionality of 
tlio weather during his stay in Quantockia took a pleasant form^ 
and helped him to be happy in spite of everything. His views of 
life grew calmer and brighter under the calm, bright sky. The 
chances of his love-suit seemed to gain in clearness and solidity as 
ho wandered under the grand old beech-trees behind Alfoxden 
Cottage, or rambled up one of those glorious sylvan glades which 
lead one into the very heart of the Quantocks — & fairyland of moss- 
like turf and fiowers and tinkling rivulets, under the greenwood 
tree. All the sympathies of his nature seemed to glow and widen 
\nu)or the rich, warm loveliness of the nature which lay around him, 
HUil for the time being he felt soothed and gladdened and at peace. 
Oorurd never forgot the week he spent among the Quantocks. He 
uftun looked back upon it in the sterner life which was even then 
awaiting him — when he was tempted to feel that sorrow's crown 
of sorrow was remembering happier things — ^when he was learning 
tluit Imrdost of all lessons, that only through sorrow and discipline 
uiul 8tilf-saorifico can lasting joys be reached. 

It y^m "^ from his mother that roused him from his dream 
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of liappinesBL We cax jmk^znf^ whsi zitt t»:»:c i^zj irr:»*fc. Ge- 
rard, accustomed as ht wa§ «c> Ijf Tisrfoiif' ixLi>h cf esi^^^rersDoiiu 
felt a cold paia ^ ^ bean a§ ht rsai lij^ xrnsT.-T?^, ^es^iazriiis: 
sentences. Erid^il^T iLtre vas d> i.ime ^c< l*e j^t^c H± jshtk&i liis 
portmanteau wnK^nox dbkr, sngr'-'tt^d a Lkstt mtiiu. aikd di^ore 
straight off to BndgewMUr. H2<^ rresi axxieij xtC'V vas 1.0 l«e at 
home again, and fii>d oat f «r Limsblf l^>v mKri^rs aenniIlT s3«i»d. 

Poor Mr. Palliser! He bad Km^ la^dk from iLe chr in great 
bewilderment and distres, msai'je u* sA^rc aur ocmif oil to his wife. 
The whole world seoned to be tc»j*^*rTtg ai«7ni bis ear& Xotldng, 
so far, had actnaDy happ^ked to bim beroiid wbat has been hinted 
at above ; bat daring the two or three f'C^L owing dajrs the extent of 
the catastrophe gradaallj came out. One after anoib^ bis inrest- 
ments disappeared. Companies which 1^ been rouen for months 
or years collapsed like a pricked balloon. A Gnarantee k Loan 
Society in which he held seren thoosand pounds^ worth of shares 
was one of the first to go. The Olirian Beal Estate k Mining As- 
sociation, wi& a ci4>ital (on paper) of £5,000,0CN) in 50,000 shares 
of £100 each (£25 paid np), announced a heary call upon the scrip- 
holders ; and Mr. Palliser, alas ! held no fewer than one hundred 
and thirty-five shares in that ill-omened enterprise. Compared 
with this, the disappearance of Mr. Jemingham and the prematare 
demise of the Universal Warranted Xon-Intoxicating Alcoholic 
Liquor Association were mere trifles ; although the name of Mar- 
maduke Palliser figured prominently upon the original list of 
shareholders, and he found himself liable for something like 
three times the amount of money that he had risked in the under- 
taking. 

" I see nothing for it but the workhouse," proclaimed the un- 
lucky gentleman, compressing his lips and glaring portentously 
round the room. " Pm a ruined man. It's hard upon us, at our 
time o' life — uncommon hard. Well, we've had our day, and now 
I suppose we must make room for some one else." 

" But, Marmaduke, will there be nothing left ?" asked his wife, 
weeping. " Surely we can save something out of the wreck. It's 
impossible that we can he penniless f I can't imagine it. I don't 
know what it's like to have literally no money and no home. It 
seems an impossible condition of things. Oh, if we could only 
wake up and find it all a dream !" 

" Ah," said Mr. Palliser, grimly. " I dare say." 

<< But shall we be penniless, Marmaduke t" repeated his wife, 
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anxiously. " That is the terrible question. A mere pittance of an 
income, if it were only certain, would make all the difference. But 
ruin — destitution — beggary " — and here the poor lady broke do^ 
afresh, and failed to finish her sentence. 

" Well, I can't say," replied Mr. Palliser with an effort. " It's 
not easy to know exactly how we shaU stand until everything's 
fjettled up. One thing we may be sure of — that those who can 
pay will have to pay, and that to the uttermost farthing. It's the 
men of straw who'll escape best," said the poor man, with a touch 
of his former importance. " Those who've nothing to lose can't 
lose much, that's clear ; whereas we — " 

' "Ah! How are we to live?" cried Mrs. Palliser in despair. 
" Oh, Marmaduke, what a blessing it is that your dear mother has 
been spared all this !" 

"Yes," muttered her husband. "Poor old dear — she's well 
provided for, at any rate. And Gerard's safe enough, too. That's 
some consolation. By-the-way — it's about time you wrote to him, 
isn't it «" 

" Oh, let the dear boy have his holiday," said Mrs. Palliser, wip- 
ing her eyes. " To-morrow evening will be soon enough. Oh, 
Marmaduke, I can live anywhere — in a common cottage, even — if 
only we have something to depend upon. If only we could find 
some tiny place in the country, somewhere in Wales, for instance, 
where we could get something for fifteen pounds a year, and live 
on the simplest food, I should be content. • It's that that is so 
dreadful to me — ^the fear that we may have nothing. I don't mind 
the loss of fortune so much, or position — it's the dread of being 
absolutely penniless. I shall be in an agony until I know exactly 
how we stand." 

Of course both these good people knew that they could never be 
reduced to starvation with an unmarried son possessing three hun- 
dred a year in his own right, besides a substantial sum of ready 
money. And yet both shrank from the idea of becoming either 
the guests or the pensioners of Gerard ; it was repulsive and dis- 
tasteful in the extreme. They almost felt as though they would 
have preferred that Gerard should have had nothing — except for 
his own sake ; and so strong was their reluctance that Mr. Palliser 
had already begun to devise schemes of independence for himself, 
vowing that he would accept any situation, however humble, that 
would enable him to earn a salary. 

" I'll take a clerkship in a country bank," he said, " if it turns 
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out that we have nothing. I don't mind what I do. I'll turn 
commercial traveller if there's nothing else — I believe I could cry 
wine and sell vinegar with the best of 'em. I don't know, either 
— I shouldn't wonder if there's a chance in the City, even, when 
all this hurly-burly's over. Whenever a big house fails there are 
always a lot of smaller ones cropping up — rising out of its ashes, so 
to speak — and things may be all the better now that the air's cleared 
—established on a sounder basis, as it were. Come, wife, don't 
let's look on the darkest side of the business till we need. Hope 
for the best, prepare for the worst, as poor old mother used to say. 
There's one consolation — it isn't only the rotten concerns that have 
gone. I may have been misled in some of my investments — that 
Olivian affair, for instance — but when we see grand old institu- 
tions like the Colossal Joint Stock Bank and Varley, Templeton 
& Co. succumbing to the times, one can't but feel we're in good 
company." 

To this undeniable fact Mrs. Palliser gave a somewhat dolorous 
assent, not liking to dash her husband's consolation by pointing 
out that ruin was ruin, whether incurred in good company or not. 
She had her own views, too, about Mr. Palliser's fitness for a clerk- 
ship in a country bank, which she also abstained from expressing ; 
she even went so far as to doubt, in her despondent mood, whether 
he would be able to obtain a situation at all, considering his age 
and inexperience of routine work. As for herself, she knew per- 
fectly well that she could do nothing at all. In spite of the 
sprightliness and jauntiness which often characterized her manner, 
there was a constitutional indolence about Mrs. Palliser ; she never 
really did anything, was never seen with a bit of needle-work in 
her hands, or taking part in any enterprise of the charitable or 
useful sort, but was given rather to sitting with her hands before 
her, sometimes reading a pretty religious book, and sometimes in 
the garden, admiring her lawns and flowers. Any sudden calamity, 
therefore, which would deprive her of this pleasant, drifting life 
was naturally very dreadful to her, and for a long time not even 
her wonted buoyancy of spirits asserted itself in her favor. 

Gerard's return was a source of great though unspoken relief to 
both. He found them anxious and wretched enough, but calmer 
and somewhat more resigned than they had been a few days pre- 
viously. Mr. Palliser made a clean breast of everything, rather ex- 
aggerating than minimizing the extent of his disasters ; and Ge- 
rard listened with much external calmness, though no one could 
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have guessed the blank despair which now reigned within him. 
Not a word of lamentation or of disappointment escaped his lips, 
and his parents, who never laid any embargo upon the free ex- 
pression of their own feelings, were astonished at his apparent 
callousness. He heard them to the end, and then said simply : 

" The outlook is bad enough, no doubt ; but until we see exactly 
how we stand of course there is no use in making projects for the 
future. At present it is impossible to say what the result will be. 
There may be a sum remaining that will be sufficient to provide an 
income — a very narrow one, of course ; or, everything may have 
to go, even down to the very furniture. We can't settle anything 
till we are in possession of the balance-sheet, so to speak. Then 
we shall be able to see our way and make our arrangements accord- 
ingly." 

" And what are we to do in the meantime ?" ejaculated Mr. Pal- 

liser, feeling that Gerard was at least as able as himself to cope 
with the difficulties of the position. 

" My advice would be to put your affairs into a lawyer's hands 
at once," said Gerard, promptly. 

" Ah, do, Marmaduke !" exclaimed Mrs. Palliser, with more ani- 
mation than she had shown since the trouble had come upon her. 
** I shall feel so much safer — it will be a sort of protection to us, 
you know. We're not very clever at managing our own affairs, 
I'm afraid, and a n;ce, sharp, honest lawyer might be able to pre- 
vent us from being taken advantage of by some of these wicked, 
dishonest companies, you know, and save something for us that 
we might lose ourselves. Yes, that is a good suggestion of dear 
Gerard's. I think it's the best thing that we could do." 

" At any rate it can't do any harm," replied her husband. " I'll 
go to town to-morrow and see Harwood the first thing. Dishonest 
companies? My word, you may well call them that. I shouldn't 
wonder a bit, now, if their very suspension were some sort of 
swindle to make more money. I've heard of such things. A man 
told me once he knew of a great tallow-merchant who suddenly 
suspended payment, ruined any number Qf other people, went 
through the court and got whitewashed, and then started in busi- 
ness again a richer man than ever! Yes, I'll get Harwood to go 
into the whole affair — look up their books and their deeds of set- 
tlement and all — and, my word! have everything in black and 
white before we pay any one of 'em a farthing. Gerard, you're a 
shrewd lad after all, my boy, and I only wish I'd got you a good 
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appointment in the City years ago, where your capacities would 
have had some scope." 

The good gentleman's . inherent sanguineness now came once 
more to the front, and he began to feel more hopeful. Even Mrs. 
Palliser picked up a bit, and was able to eat a little dinner with a 
fair show of appetite ; but Gerard was taciturn and depressed. 
He had small hopes of any favorable " balance-sheet," to use his 
own expression. He took a very serious view of the situation, 
and did not indulge himself in illusions, however plausible they 
might seem. £ut he was glad his father had adopted his advice 
so readily. It was important, in his eyes, that no time should be 
lost in discovering the actual position in which they stood, so that 
the future might be faced and arranged for. The suspense mean- 
while was cruel, and he was anxious that it should be shortened 
as much as possible. 

" Yes," said Mr. Palliser, pouring out his second glass of port, 
"Fve been in straits before this, and managed to pull through 
somehow. Of course things are much more serious now — I don't 
deny that — but still, while there's life there's hope, and I don't 
intend to go down without a struggle of some sort to keep myself 
afloat. I always think, you know, that troubles and perplexities 
are like those bays and lochs on the west coast of Scotland — ^they 
look completely landlocked, and you'd be ready to swear that there 
couldn't possibly be a way out of 'em ; and yet when you get on 
a little farther, why, there's the opening right in front of you I I 
shouldn't wonder a bit if that turned out to be the case now. 
Things look bad, but we can't say there's no way out of the diffi- 
culty until we come to try. And if the worst comes to the worst, 
I shall just put my shoulder to the wheel. I've worked before, 
and I don't see why I shouldn't work again. A man o' my expe- 
rience in life ought to be able to do something, and be of use to 
somebody. And it isn't as though I didn't know anybody, either. 
I've been a City man all my life, in a sense. There are scores of 
influential men within five hundred yards' radius o' Capel Court 
who remember Palliser & Co., and who'd vie with each other — ^lit- 
erally vie with each other — ^to give a hand to old Palliser's son for 
his father's sake. A man told me the other day that the City was 
being positively overrun with youngsters, and principals were get- 
ting sick of it. The great need now is for elderly men of solid 
character and practical knowledge of the world. Ah, all this upset 
will lead to great reforms in commercial life, depend upon it, and 
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not before they're wanted either. Things have been getting into 
a rotten condition for years past — insolvent firms being bolstered 
up by banks that held their paper, houses living from* hand to 
mouth on their commission account, men of straw keeping them- 
selves afloat by the pig-upon-pork dodge — ^bah ! it wanted some- 
thing like this to clear the air. Let us once pull through the pres- 
ent crisis, and we shall soon see better times.'' 

Thus did Mr. Palliser console himself and his wife on the night 
of Grerard's return. 



CHAPTER XXVI * 

AN ARROW SHOT AT A VENTURE 

Dr. Lancaster made no allusion to the absorbing topic which 
now occupied his thoughts when next he visited Mrs. Jickling. 
Indeed he had no excuse for doing so. In the first place, curious 
as it was that Madame Mirabel should not have mentioned her 
mother's presence in Lucerne, there seemed nothing to connect 
the fact with the circumstances which were still perplexing him; 
nor did he feel himself justified, at that particular stage, in re- 
questing an explanation from Madame Mirabel. In the second 
place, his patient demanded all the attention he could bestow upon 
her. She was really, though not dangerously, ill ; ill enough to 
necessitate the greatest possible care, if pneumonia was to be 
averted, and as long as she was in that state he felt powerless to 
learn more. But that there was more to be learned he gradually 
became persuaded. Why, he could not tell. He did not for a 
moment suspect Madame Mirabel of knowing more than she cared 
to confess. To him she was still a bright, strong, beautiful woman, 
who had been a heroine among wives, and who was now betraying 
a tenderness of feeling towards himself. At the same time the 
coincidence, as she had said, was peculiar. 

The change in his manner towards her, though perceptible for 
a day or two, was extremely slight. There was no coldness or 
formality ; but there was just that faint suspicion of reserve which 
springs from the consciousness of a moot point between two other- 
wise confidential friends — a problem which a word from one of 
them would explain at once, but which is always carefully ignored. 
Lancaster felt just a little sore at this. Of course it was of no 
great consequence, either way ; she had not been bound to tell him 
that her mother was at Lucerne, nor had he any right to expect 
it ; still, she might have done so, just as she might now allude to 
the affair— only she never did. Apart from this, however, their 
relations continued as before. He brought her a book or two 
from his library, and had his tea with her in the drawing-room, 
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and, as he had himself expressed it, suffered himself to drift It 
was very pleasant while it lasted. He was in the hands of one of 
the cleverest of women, who watched every play of his eye, and 
adapted herself to it unerringly. She always said the right word 
in the right place, did the thing most calculated to soothe or hu- 
mor him as occasi9n for it arose, exercised that indescribable and 
consummate charm which only a woman who has the most perfect 
breeding at command possesses, and, in short, kept him well in 
hand. Any show of passion, any approach to demon strati ven ess, 
any use of the more vulgar arts of " flirting," properly so called, 
would have been as impossible to her as disgusting to him. There 
was an instinctive refinement in her that no depravity could touch, 
and her influence over Lancaster was a magic of the very subtlest 
kind. 

And Lancaster did drift. How far, indeed, he had drifted he 
did not suspect, until one afternoon, when the exchange of a look, 
the half -unconscious uttering of a monosyllable, revealed to him his 
position. And she saw it, and was glad. ** He loves me," she 
said to herself. " He loves me, and now he knows it." The bat- 
tle was virtually won ; she had triumphed, the prize was within 
her grasp. It was nothing to her that he got up a moment after- 
wards and said he must be going. She was too wise to detain 
him. He went away, feeling that he no longer waS his own. For 
weal or woe, it seemed to him, his fate was irrevocably sealed. 

For an hour she never stirred. It cannot be denied that, ever 
since the recognition between Lancaster and Mrs. Jickling, she 
had been terribly anxious. But day had succeeded day, and the 
dreaded disclosure had not come. Lancaster's manner at first had 
been, perhaps, a trifle reserved, a trifle diffident ; but he had made 
no 'further allusion to the point, and. had apparently dismissed it 
from his mind. It was so, it must be so ! And now he had gone 
too far ever to recede. Unconsciously he had betrayed his love ; 
the moment after he knew that he had done so, and now, at last, 
they understood each other. The next step was to put the sea be- 
tween her mother and themselves. Mrs. Jickling was now improv- 
ing steadily ; in a fortnight, at the outside, she should be safe in 
Heidelberg. 

** I suppose it is to be," thought Lancaster that evening, as he 
slowly paced his study. " I can scarcely recede now. I wonder 
whether I would if I could ? No — after all, a lonely life is never 
an ideal life. And, as she said, it is unwise to sacrifice one's whole 
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future to tba past. Of course the^e are things in her I could wish 
a little different. That hard, uncompromising atheism is unlovely 
enough. It grates upon me to see her utter blindness to the spir- 
itual side of life. I wonder whether there is any true sympathy 
between us ?" 

He paused in his walk', and a soft, far-away look came into his 
eyes. " O Edith, Edith !" he breathed. It was a dangerous mo- 
ment for Julia. Then he threw himself into his reading-chair, and 
began slowly stuffing his pipe. 

" What question should a man put to himself in such a position 
as mine?" he soliloquized, as the blue wreaths curled upward. 
<< There must be some test which Is infallible. Some men ask 
themselves, *Can I live with her?' and it the answer is *Yes ' they 
consider the matter settled. But that won't do. The true inquiry 
should be * Can I live without her ?* and only if the answer is * No' 
is it safe and right to marry. How is it, I wonder, with myself ?" 

Then his thoughts turned to Mrs. Jickling. " Certainly, Heidel- 
berg is the best place for her," he muttered with a humorous smile. 
"What a strange mother for such a daughter! She looks as 
though she had had a hard life of it, poor old woman — ^poor old 
campaigner — must have lived by her wits, I should think, if those 
cunning eyes mean anything. I suppose she was handsome as a 
girl — her profile is not bad even now." 

By a natural association his mind turned at this juncture to the 
old worry, the old puzzle, and here lapsed into a very brown-study 
indeed. The idea came across him that he ought not to marry 
Madame Mirabel until the mystery attending her late husband's 
death had been cleared up. There seemed no special reason why 
this was so, for no blame could possibly attach to either him or 
her ; it was a feeling, an instinct, merely* Suddenly a great change 
came over his face — a look of excitement, the look of a man who 
has had an unexpected revelation, who has found a clew, to whom 
a thought has occurred which had never occurred to him before. 
He sprang up, passed his hand over his eyes, and began once more 
to pace the room. " My God I" he exclaimed. ** How is it I never 
remembered that till now?" 

It had just flashed upon him that he had told somebody of the 
projected Mattei conference at Lucerne ; and that that somebody 
was Madame Mirabel. True, when he mentioned the receipt of the 
telegram to her the evening before he left, she looked perfectly 
vague and blank ; said she had never heard of the matter at all. 
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and had no recollection of his having told her of it. He had been 
a little surprised at her lapse of memory, but never thought any 
more about it; it was a little curious, certainly, that it should have 
passed so completely from her mind, but no one can remember 
everything, and if she had forgotten she had forgotten. It was 
strange, however, that this incident should have remained so long 
and so completely out of his own thoughts. 

"She was the only person to wl\om I ever said a word about 
it," he said, throwing himself back in his chair ; " the only person. 
Of course there might have been somebody in Lucerne who knew 
about it. Why did she never mention the fact she had a mother 
staying there 1 God grant I may be on a false scent. What pos- 
sible reason could she have?" 

Unconsciously his hand fell upon the book which lay beside 
him. He opened it at the page that had arrested his attention 
before — the page disfigured with those long, thick, pencil-marks. 

*' . . . while in cases of actual malevolence, the power may he toed for the illicit 
suhjtiffation of the patient^s will, and even for the extinction, instead of the resus- 
citation, of his vitcUity, In short , hypnotism may he employed as the instrument 
of.,:' 

He threw the book from him with the nearest approach to an 
oath that had ever crossed his lips. " That way madness lies," he 
said aloud. " I'm making a bungle of the whole business. Evi- 
dently nature never intended me for a detective. I should like to 
lay the affair before some shrewd man whose mind has been trained 
in that direction — some man who would show me how absurdlv 
wrong I am, and put his finger on the real clew. I'm all astray, 
and had better give it up." 

Brave words, but his heart was sinking all the time. He knew 
that he could not give up the quest now — that it must be followed 
to the bitter end. And the prospect filled him with dismay. He 
seriously entertained the idea of running up to town in order to 
take a certain old chum of his into confidence, and ask him his 
opinion — the burden had suddenly grown so much heavier than it 
was before, and his friend, who was practised in criminal law, 
might relieve him of it. In the middle of his cogitations he was 
called out to see a child with croup, and he was glad of the inter- 
ruption. The case occupied his attention for some hours, and it 
was nearly two when he returned. He felt healthily fatigued, and 
fell asleep as soon as he got into bed. 
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The next morning he arose refreshed in mind and body. He 
fancied he must have been morbid overnight. A new, fair, happy 
life was opening before him ; why should he cloud his own pros- 
pects with conceits as horrible as they were absurd ? The sun was 
shining, and the wind whistling merrily through the fir-trees on 
the moor. It was a golden day, and it had its effect on Lancaster. 
He felt degrees more hopeful, more buoyant, than on the previous 
evening. 

But as the forenoon advanced the old train of thought rushed 
back, and it occurred to him that he would try once more for a 
solution. Anything was better than this uncertainty. A certain 
impulse came over him, and he yielded to it on the instant. Con- 
trary as it was to his usual practice, he drove to Gorse Cottage 
about eleven o'clock instead of waiting till five. Madame Mirabel, 
not expecting him, was out, and he went straight up to. Mrs. Jick- 
ling's room. 

" Well, and how are you feeling to-day ?" he said, taking a seat 
beside her. " I don't generally call in the morning, so perhaps 
I've taken you a little unawares. You're looking pretty well, it 
seems to me." 

" Aye, aye, doctor, you certainly 'ave pulled me through wonder- 
ful," replied Mrs. Jickling, settling the shawl upon her shoulders. 
" I thought I was in for a bad time of it. I'm in hopes of get- 
tin' out a bit before long." 

"Yes, I think you've had an escape," said Lancaster. "It 
might very easily have settled upon your lungs, and then things 
might have become serious. As it is, you'll do very well. Your 
constitution was in your favor." 

"I was always pretty wiry," remarked Mrs. Jickling, with a 
complacent air. "I'm expecting to go abroad before long, as 
I dare say Julia's told you. It's a fine place, Heidelberg, I'm 
thinkin' ?" 

" A charming town," said Lancaster. " Yes, I should think 
you'd be very comfortable there. You've been abroad before, you 
know, so continental life won't be strange to you. But of course 
Heidelberg is very different from Lucerne." 

Mrs. Jickling made no reply to this. She was looking a little 
absent, as though her thoughts were wandering. In a moment or 
two she said : 

" Oh, I shall do well enough. I come of a hearty stock, and can 

put up wi' most things. But I tell you what, doctor — I'm not over 
19 
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and above easy aboat Julia. Ha'n't you noticed anything about her, 
this last week or two ?" 

" In what way ?" inquired Lancaster, rather startled. 

" Well, yoi* know she 'ad a faintin' fit not so very long ago," re- 
plied Mrs. Jickling, nodding her head mysteriously. "/ heard all 
about it, though she was so close. And then look at 'er face! 
She's that pale and thin you'd think she was goin' into a decline ; 
and them dark hollers under 'er eyes, they tells a tale, too — though 
what that tale may be / don't know. But there's something wrong 
with her, doctor. She ain't what she used to be. I've thought now 
and again as there must be something on her mind. She don't eat 
enough not to keep a mouse alive, and as for sleeping — well, what 
makes 'er go wanderin' about the 'ouse at night, when folks ought 
to be in their honest beds ? That's what / want to know. No, 
doctor, you may say what you like, but a mother's not to be de- 
ceived. Julia's ill, and nothing '11 make me believe she ain't. 
There's something desperate wrong with her, that's my belief, 
and now, as I'm as good as off your hands, I wish you'd just look 
after her a bit." 

Lancaster knitted his brows. " Certainly, I've noticed indica- 
tions of weakness," he said, with professional reserve ; " a want 
of tone, in fact. But I have no reason to suppose that there is 
any deep-seated mischief. Her spirits appear to me excellent, 
which is always a good sign. As for the restlessness at night — 
that, of course, I did not know. I am sorry to hear of it. But I 
don't think she has anything on her mind. What can she have ? 
Of course she has been through a great deal during the last six 
months or so — we all know that. No — I'm in hopes that she has 
many very happy years before her. At any rate, there's one thing 
in her favor — she seems to have inherited your own excellent con- 
stitution." 

And yet Mrs. Jickling's words had rendered Lancaster vaguely 
uneasy. Why should Madame Mirabel wander about the house at 
night ? What made her mother think she must have something on 
her mind? Again his thoughts began to set in the direction he was 
most anxious to avoid. Again the torturing suspicion, the vague, 
horrible uncertainty, began to make itself felt. And he was not the 
man to shrink from pain, if the pain were necessary. There was 
an opportunity for him, here and now, to discover a part of the 
truth. 

" Well, just you keep an eye on her," said Mrs. Jickling, shortly. 
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Then Lancaster braced liimself to speak. " Wasn't it very curi- 
ous," he said, ^' that we should have met so casually at Lucerne, 
without either of us knowing who the other was ?" 

The suddenness of the attack took Mrs. Jickling ofp her guard. 
She started visibly at the change of subject, administered a feeble 
and quite unnecessary poke to the fire, and muttered an almost in- 
articulate assent. 

" Still more curious," pursued the doctor, " that Madame Mirabel, 
when I conversed freely with her just before I left, should never 
have told me that she had a mother staying there V* 

" I never did understand Julia," said Mrs. Jickling, feeling 
vaguely uncomfortable. 

" I suppose you went to Switzerland for change of air," con- 
tinued I^ncaster, fixing his dark eyes on the old woman's face. 
" It's a charming place, and I enjoyed my stay there very much. I 
should have enjoyed it still more, had it not been that I found my- 
self confronted with a great diflSculty — an insoluble puzzle — that 
detracted very considerably from my pleasure." 

" Yes ?" murmured Mrs. Jickling, almost inaudibly. 

" It was connected with a telegram," said Lancaster, bringing 
out the words with unusual distinctness. '* I went there in conse- 
quence of a telegram, purporting to come from a friend of mine 
named Dr. Bretschneider, and urging me to meet him there^ with- 
out delay, I started at once, and arrived on a Monday afternoon 
— the afternoon, in fact, when you and I happened to fall in with 
each other. Judge, then, of my astonishment, when I found that 
Dr. Bretschneider was not in Lucerne at all, and had not been there 
for a month !" 

" You don't say," was all that the old woman managed to gasp 
out. 

" The telegram was a forgery," resumed Lancaster with his stern- 
est air, " and the sender of it is liable, if ever he is discovered, to 
a term of penal servitude. I found that I had been decoyed from 
home, by s6me wicked and malicious person, for purposes that I 
do not pretend to fathom. But the result — shall I tell you what 
the result was, Mrs. Jickling ? Nothing less than the death of 
your poor son-in-law, Graston Mirabel !" 

Mrs. Jickling's mouth and eyes were open, and her breath came 
quick and short; but she answered never a word. 

" Yes, Mirabel was doing well when I left," said Lancaster in a* 
quieter tone, " and if I had stayed with him I believe he would 
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never have died. The exact cause of his death is still a mystery 
to me, and it is unnecessary for me to say any more about it 
Let it suffice that if I had not been made the victim of this cruel 
hoax, or conspiracy, or fraud, I could have prevented it, and he 
would in all probability have been alive to-day. You see, then," 
he added, " what terrible associations the very name of Lucerne 
has for me. I can never think of it without a shudder ; and I will 
never rest until I have discovered the perpetrator of the deed." 

So far, Lancaster had been " going it blind." He had no evi- 
dence worth .the name for connecting Mrs. Jickling with the con- 
spiracy. He had no right to accuse her, nor could he imagine 
what possible motive there could have been for the cruel fraud 
which had cost Mirabel his life, on the supposition that these 
women had had a hand in it. There were only three facts to go 
upon — the presence of Mrs. Jickling in Lucerne at the very time 
the telegram was sent, the concealment of this on the part of 
Madame Mirabel, and Madame Mirabel's previous and exclusive 
knowledge of the proposed conference ; and after all, what did 
they amount to when weighed against the enormous improbabili- 
ties of the conclusion they suggested ? But now, the shrinking, 
terrified expression on the face of the old woman startled .him, 
and went far towards confirming him in his suspicions. He had 
drawn his bow at a venture, trusting he might hit nothing ; but lo ! 
the ariow seemed quivering in the very bull's-eye. It was only at 
the expense of a tremendous effort that he succeeded in suppress- 
ing the horror he now felt. He kept silence for some seconds, his 
eyes fixed on the cowering figure before him. Then he said, in a 
voice he scarcely recognized as his own : 

" How much do you know about this business, Mrs. Jickling?" 

" Don't ask me !" cried the old woman, throwing up her hands 
with a despairing wail. " Oh, to think of it — to think of it ! And 
I that blind and innocent — how should / 'ave guessed ? I don't 
know nothin', doctor — I can't tell you nothin'. What do you 
mean by talkin' to me like this 1" 

Lancaster turned pale to the very lips. 

" If you know nothing of it, I cannot see why you should dis- 
tress yourself about it," he replied, with great coldness. " Come, 
be frank with me. You sent that telegram, did you not?" 

She only groaned. 

" And I am willing to believe you did so ignorantly," continued 
Eancaster. " Of course, somebody must have employed you, I 
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presume. I cannot imagine that, knowing nothing of me or of 
my circumstances, you can have acted independently in the affair. 
In God's name tell me the whole story, as far as you know it your- 
self. It is the only reparation you can make." 

Dead silence. She neither moved nor spoke. Lancaster waited 
for a denial, but none came. Then he rose slowly, and began to 
draw on his gloves. 

" This is very terrible," he said, standing erect before her. "You 
have betrayed yourself ; you have not denied the charge ; you have 
confirmed my worst suspicions. Still, I may even now be doing 
you injustice. Answer me — ^speak to me — tell me I am wrong. 
There is still a chance for you.^' 

There was no reply. She only wrung her withered hands to- 
gether and bit her lips convulsively. Lancaster had no longer 
any room for doubt. 

" If I may advise you, Mrs. Jickling, you will say nothing of all 
this to Madame Mirabel," he said, taking up his hat. " This is in 
your own interest as well as hers." Then he passed out of the room 
without further leave-taking, looking like a man under the influ- 
ence of some appalling dream. 

Dr. Charlton lived about two miles off, and Lancaster, glancing 
at his watch, calculated that he would be just in time to catch him 
before lunch. The two men were not on very confidential terms. 
Charlton was inferior to Lancaster in more ways than one; a re- 
spectable country practitioner, but scarcely a man to be trusted 
alone in any case requiring exceptional skill or science. Just now, 
however, it was he and he alone who could furnish Lancaster with 
the information that he required. 

He was in his small consulting-room, washing his hands with his 
coat off, when Lancaster was shown in. Something in the' face of 
the latter arrested his attention, and he wondered for a moment 
whether Lancaster had some interesting case in hand in which his 
assistance was to be asked for. He looked quickly up, and gave 
his brother medico a welcome in which professional cordiality was 
diplomatically tempered with an unmistakable show of deference. 
Dr. Lancaster was a " cut above him," and he knew it. 

" Charlton," said Lancaster, as soon as they were both seated, 
" I've come to ask your help in a matter which I had hoped it would 
not be necessary to bother you about again. I refer to the case of 
Mirabel. I know you've had trouble enough in connection with it, 
and I really feel I owe you an apology for reopening the subject ; 
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but there is no help for it. Just let me go over your memoranda 
again, will you ? I have lately stumbled upon something which I 
think may throw an entirely new light upon the symptoms, and I 
want to check your diagnosis by the theories that I've come across." 

The other looked surprised, but was all compliance. " Why cer- 
tainly. Dr. Lancaster," he said, selecting a manuscript book and 
turning over its pages. " A very sad case that was — very sad in- 
deed. There wasn't anything to be done, you know. You couldn't 
have done anything yourself if you'd been here. Ah — here it is. 
It begins just there. You must know it as well as I do by this 
time, I should think." 

"Thank you very much," replied Lancaster, taking the book, 
and studying the page intently. " Yes, yes — ^as you say, I know 
it all pretty well by heart. But I want to apply a test to it that I 
was not in a position to do before." He drew a sheet of paper 
from his pocket, closely written. It was a trai^script from a certain 
chapter of Streich's Hypnotism^ and dealt with the symptoms re- 
sulting from the employment of the hypnotic power to destroy, in- 
stead of to increase, vitality. He compared the two for some time, 
frowning darkly. Then he said : 

" Thanks. And now just answer me one or two questions that 
had not suggested themselves to me when we last conferred to- 
gether." 

Charlton, greatly wondering, at once complied. Their colloquy 
lasted half an hour, and left him considerably puzzled ; he could 
not for the life of him imagine what Lancaster was driving at 
Just as he was going away the latter said : 

" And you're perfectly sure that his wife was the only person, in 
the house or out of it, who had any access to Mirabel ?" 

"As sure as I can be of anything," replied Charlton. "The 
servants were never allowed to go near him towards the end. 
Young Palliser saw him once or twice, I believe, but only for a 
few moments. She was with him all the time, and did everything 
for him." 

Lancaster did not linger. He was anxious to be alone, and to 
go over the whole thing in his own mind. Charlton's replies and 
notes were not such as could be held to constitute the clear proof 
required, independent of other circumstances; but they afforded 
grounds for presumptions of the very gravest nature, and coincided 
with much that could scarcely be otherwise accounted for. 

He spent the afternoon in visiting patients, and the occupation 
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was beneficial to him, as it afforded that temporary change in the 
direction of his thoughts that he needed after the emotions of the 
morning ; but his mind was only half in the work. He was in a 
suppressed fever of excitement all the time. He pictured to him- 
self the calm, pale, beautiful face of the woman who had conquered 
him — so strong, so full of intellect, yet softened with such exqui- 
site gleams of tenderness — -.and wondered what lay beneath it. 
What was she, in her real self ? Had she a soul, a heart, a capacity 
for unselfish love, or was she only a beautiful vampire ? Would 
this terrible cloud of suspicion pass away and leave them basking 
in the pure sunlight of perfect confidence, or were they to be sep- 
arated at once, irrevocably, and forever ? And if she were guilty, 
what was he to do ? His whole soul shrank from the problems he 
saw presenting themselves for his solution, and for some hours he 
found himself sinking into the very depths of moral cowardice. 
Still, she had only conquered him ; she had not enslaved him. 
He was still in possession of his faculties, his judgment, his moral 
sense. There should be no haste, no premature accusation. He 
would give her the fullest and freest opportunities for whatever 
explanations she might have to offer — would hear her own story if 
only she could be induced to tell it, and interpret everything in 
her favor that could be so interpreted. His worst fears might 
be justified, and complete acquittal, it seemed, there could not pos- 
sibly be. But the time for hesitancy was over. The woman must 
be put to the proof, and he and she together would have to abide 
by the result. 



I 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THB AWAKENING OF GERARD 

The abject condition of remorse, terror, and despair into wliicli 
Mrs. Jickling sank as the door closed behind Dr. Lancaster may 
be better imagined than described. At the time she consented to 
do what her daughter required of her for the sake of a holiday in 
Switzerland she had troubled her head very little about the nature 
of the undertaking. It was clear to her, of course, that " Julia was 
up to something," and that was all she knew or cared to know; 
Julia, she had argued, was old enough and shrewd enough to be 
well aware what she was about, and as for herself — well, she was 
going to have a lovely time, and play the lady with the best of 
them. In fact, she soon ceased to think anything about it at all, 
and it was only when she was confronted, months after the occur- 
rence, with the very m^n to whom the false message had been 
sent, that she began to feel uneasy and inquisitive. But what was 
that uneasiness when compared to the horror which overwhelmed 
her now ? She had been nothing less than an accomplice in a 
crime for which she might yet stand in the dock. She had suf- 
fered herself to be the instrument of a deed that had resulted in 
the death of her own son-in-law. Had he been murdered ? Had 
Julia wanted him to die? Why had she committed a fraud in 
order to separate him from his doctor? Of course she herself 
had not known that Lancaster was a doctor at all. To her the 
name was nothing but a word in the telegram. And there was 
nothing in the telegram itself to suggest that the slightest harm 
was intended to anybody, least of all to Mirabel, the idea of whose 
connection with the matter never entered her head. Now, for the . 
first time, she saw the terribleness of her act, and the terribleness 
of her position, and the vision that rose before her was a very 
ghastly one. 

She was a bad old woman, but she was not wholly bad. She 
was unscrupulous enough up to a certain point, but the idea of 
actual crime was something quite beyond her calculations, and she 
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was honestly appalled at the wickedness at which she had con- 
nived. And now, what was she to do ? Here she felt entirely at 
sea. At one moment it seemed to her that her best course was to 
make a clean breast of her detection to Julia, and urge the instant 
flight of both. The next moment she shrank in terror from mak- 
ing the avowal ; she feared the wrath of Julia as a frightened child 
fears that of a despotic school-master, or an offending hound the 
whip ; she dared not brave her fury. But, with this, arose a pas- 
sion of fierce anger against the woman who had so abused her 
innocence. She, at any rate, had sinned unwittingly ; but she had 
beeil made a cat's-paw, and had incurred most serious guilt ; by 
what right had Julia thus involved her in her own destruction ? 
Alas, her hands were tied, for apart from Julia she had no means 
of subsistence, and grievously as Julia had behaved to her she 
might lose all by quarrelling with her now ; and then there would 
be no gay life in Heidelberg, no more dainty dinners or black 
velvet gowns — nothing but the hardest and most sordid penury, a 
pittance not suflScient to keep her body and her soul together, 
even if they escaped the dock ! A thousand times the miserable 
old woman cursed and bemoaned her folly. She had been the 
means of procuring Gaston's death, and the penalty was now to 
be exacted. 

It may well be supposed that Madame Mirabel, when she came 
in half an hour later, did not find her mother in a particularly 
cordial or expansive mood. In fact, her manners were extremely 
dry, and her aspect generally morose ; which Madame Mirabel, 
being accustomed to the old woman's somewhat uncertain temper, 
and not caring whether she was cross or not, paid little or no at- 
tention to. She was surprised, however, to hear that Dr. Lan- 
caster had already been, as his habit was to pay visits in the after- 
noon ; but heard with some complacency that his opinion of the 
patient was distinctly favorable, and that he had advised as early a 
removal to Heidelberg as could conveniently be arranged. It will 
be seen that Mrs. Jickling's version of what the doctor had said 
was somewhat over-colored ; but in her desperate anxiety to put 
the seas between herself and the man she had so deeply offended 
and deceived she did not hesitate for a moment to distort the 
truth. She felt that if once she was out of England the chances 
of Julia knowing the part she had played in enlightening Lan- 
caster would be materially diminished ; her own safety, too, would 
be to some extent insured; while Julia was quite clever enough 
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to deal with any complications that might threaten her without 
the assistance of any one. Of her daughter's object throughout 
all — the prize on which she had staked so much — she knew and 
she guessed nothing. 

That evening Madame Mirabel wrote to the Pension Scheibler 
at Heidelberg and said that Mrs. Jickling thought of starting 
within a week at the outside. Her mother, she added, was just 
recovering from severe indisposition, and would require a little 
extra care and attention for some time ; the day of her departure 
would be communicated as soon as possible, in order that every- 
thing might be in readiness on her arrival. In this, it will be 
understood, Madame Mirabel was acting in perfectly good faith. 
She had no reason to doubt that Lancaster had really authorized 
her mother's almost immediate removal, and the satisfaction which 
Mrs. Jickling expressed on hearing that the letter had been written 
was no less than her own in being in a position to write it. Her hap- 
piness was now approaching fast. Her last interview with Lancas- 
ter had been virtually decisive ; the next could have only one result. 

And yet for three days Lancaster never came. It was curious; 
she wondered a little how it was, and could only suppose that he 
was unusually busy. There was nothing, however, to make her 
feel uneasy. The only danger she had ever really feared had come 
and gone, and it was since then that her relations with Lancaster 
had become so tender and so close. No, she feared nothing, sus- 
pected nothing. Mrs. Jickling had kept her own counsel well, and 
Madame Mirabel walked on air. 

It was about a fortnight after the crisis in the City that, as Lan- 
caster was sitting in his consulting -room, he was surprised by a 
visit from Gerard. The doctor was just then in the very depth of 
his trouble and perplexity — unable to make up his mind what to 
do, distressed by the weight of responsibility which his over- 
whelming suspicions had laid upon him, and crushed under the 
sense of blended abhorrence and disappointment. He looked 
sharply up as Gerard was announced, and his trained glance at 
once recognized the presence of " something wrong " in the lad's 
face. Here was somebody who was in trouble as well as himself. 
Even if one's own sorrows are incurable, one may always do some- 
thing to alleviate those of others. 

" Sit down, Gerard," he said, rising with his kindliest smile. 
" I have scarcely seen you for weeks, and I'm very glad to see you 
now. How are you, and how is everybody at home ?" 
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Gerard responded to the other's greeting somewhat absently. 
"I'm — we're — pretty well, I think, thanks," he said, taking the 
seat that Lancaster offered him. " Of course one can't expect to 
be very cheerful, under the circumstances." 

" Ah !" breathed Lancaster, sympathizingly. " I did hear some- 
thing — ^but hoped that reports were exaggerated. Are things really 
so very bad ?" 

" Yes, they are — very bad," said Gerard. " In fact, I've come—" 

" Have a whiskey-and-seltzer," interrupted the doctor, jumping 
up. " You're looking as white as a ghost. Do you like a pipe or 
a cigar best? A pipe — so do I. There's the baccy, and there are 
the matches. Well now, let's hear. Things are seldom so bad 
but what they might be worse." 

He soon provided Gerard with a big tumbler of the sparkling 
stimulant, and took a smaller one himself. Gerard drank two or 
three gulps eagerly, and lighted his pipe, smoking on for a few 
minutes in silence. Lancaster said nothing, wishing to let him 
take all the time he wanted. At last he resumed his statement. 

" The fact is, Lancaster, that there has been a general burst-up. 
It's been threatening for months, and now it has come. My 
mother wrote to me when I was in Somersetshire, telling me of it. 
Of course I returned at once, and found them all at loose ends, so 
to speak. They hadn't a notion how they stood, and were full of 
the very vaguest plans. I suggested to my father that the sooner 
he put his affairs into the hands of his lawyer the better. Well, 
he did so. The whole thing has been properly gone into, and the 
result is that, as far as we can see, we shall be very lucky if we 
save the furniture." 

" Is that so really ?" exclaimed Lancaster in dismay. 

" That is the simple fact," replied Gerard, " and we have to face 
it. Of course it's a tremendous blow. They were hoping there'd 
still be something left — some narrow income, on which they could 
manage to scrape along. But there's nothing — absolutely nothing. 
It's hard on all of us, I tell you." 

" But surely your grandmother — " began Lancaster. 

" I'm coming to that," said Gerard, sipping his liquor and put- 
ting down the glass. " Just now my father is as full of projects 
as he can be. He's been writing letters all the morning, trying to 
get some situation or other. He says he'll take anything that's 
offered — a clerkship at a hundred and fifty pounds a year, even, if 
he can't get anything better, though he hopes for a great deal 
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more than that. You know how sanguine he is. He positively 
believes he'll be overwhelmed with offers, and be able to pick and 
choose. Well, you know, I don't. I don't believe anything of 
the sort. I don't believe, myself, he'll get any offer at all. He 
knows nothing whatever of routine work, and it's difficult to see 
what use he'd be to any one — except to travel about the country 
puffing a patent corn-destroyer, or bread pills for rejuvenating old 
women, or some such rot. He might do well at that, because he'd 
believe in it so thoroughly himself." 

Lancaster laughed slightly, puffing up his pipe. 

" Why, only this morning he applied for the agency of some 
concern or other for extracting quicksilver from mango! d-wurzels," 
pursued Gerard, " and if he had his money back -to-morrow I be- 
lieve he'd put a lot of it into that very swindle. The truth is, Lan- * 
caster, he has no more judgment than a child in such matters, and 
the less he has to do with business the better. In the meantime, 
however, something must be done." 

The doctor glanced curiously at Gerard, and made no answer. 

"You know," he resumed, "that when my grandmother died 
she left me all her money. There's *about eight thousand pounds, 
I believe, invested in good mortgages at four per cent., besides 
several hundreds lying loose. At one time, when it looked as 
though my father's liabilities would prove heavier than the amount 
of his assets, it occurred to me to come to th^ rescue with this 
sum. But then where would have been the good? I shouldn't 
have benefited him one bit ; everything would have been sacrificed, 
and none of us a penny the better. I have fully made up my 
mind not to spend a stiver in liquidating his affairs; I see no 
reason why I should. If he can't pay all he owes, he can't, and 
so much the worse for his creditors. But I entirely fail to see 
why I should sacrifice a single penny to help <Aem." 

" Certainly not," assented Lancaster, nodding. 

"Therefore," continued Gerard, "and for other reasons which 
will no doubt occur to you, I don't intend to disturb the mortgages. 
The nioney is safe now, whereas if I were ever to let my poor 
father get hold of it there'd soon be little enough left — he'd give 
it away to the first man in the street who asked him for it. My 
plan, then, is this — to let them live on the interest ; and I want 
you — I myself being absent — to accept my power of attorney, re- 
ceive the interest as it falls due, and pay it over to them every 
quarter." 
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Lancaster bad been waiting ratber curiously to know wbat all 
tbis was to lead to. He now beard Gerard's proposal witb un- 
qualified approval and satisfaction, tbougb be abstained from say- 
ing so at once. " Tbere's sterling metal in tbe lad after all," be 
tbougbt to bimself, " and be's far from being a fool, too." But be 
only answered : 

" Let's bear a little more first, Gerard. Wbat need will tbere be 
for an attorney ? Wbere will you be yourself ?" 

" Well," replied tbe lad slowly, " tbat is a matter on wbicb I am 
going to ask your belp. It won't do for tbe old people and me to 
live togetber under our new circumstances. It won't do for tbem 
to feel tbat tbey're my guests, so to speak ; it would imbitter tbeir 
wbole lives. You see I sbould be really boss of tbe wbole sbow, 
and bave a rigbt to order everytbing according to my own ideas ; 
and tbe situation would be impossible, after wbat tbey've been ac- 
customed to. Tbe only tbing for me is to make myself scarce, and 
I intend to do it." 

Lancaster was mucb moved. " It seems to me tbat you will be 
a greater sufferer by your fatber's min tban be'U be bimself ," be 
said gently. 

" Tbat is inevitable," replied Gerard, witb a sligbt smile. " Of 
course tbe wbole vision of my future life bas collapsed. I bad 
formed plans of usefulness and pleasure wbicb are now out of tbe 
question. It's difficult to realize tbis sometimes — difficult to rec- 
oncile myself to it. But it bas to be done, and tbere's no use 
maundering. Wbat I want to know, tben, is tbis — Can you get 
me a position on tbat Leper Settlement in Sagbalien ?" 

" Sagbalien !" sbouted Lancaster, agbast. "Are you serious, man ? 
Do you know wbat you are tbinking of ?" 

" I am perfectly serious," said Gerard. " I mean tbat Secular 
Mission you were telling us about, you remember. I sban't want 
any pay. I sball bave a little ready money, and I dare say tbe odd 
£20 over tbe tbree bundred will suffice for my necessaries — tbey'll 
be able to spare me tbat. Don't make any difficulties, please ; 
tbere'll be difficulty enougb witb my motber as it is, and wbat I 
want now is belp." 

" I'm not at all sure tbat I shall belp you," said tbe doctor witb 
a tbougbtful frown. " I don't believe it would be rigbt. Of course 
you're your own master, and can sbape your own course — but 
wbat makes you think of Sagbalien ? No, Gerard, tbink better of 
it, Tbink of tbe isolation, tbe dreariness, tbe risks — for tbere are 
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risks, you know — why, it may involve the upset of your whole life ! 
For God's sake don't act rashly. You may have the most serious 
cause to regret it. And there's no necessity for it either. A fel- 
low with a University education and something to stand by in the 
meantime — for it isn't as if you were destitute — can easily find 
good work to do in England. Why should you sacrifice yourself 
on the spur of the moment for such a fad as this ?" 

" You didn't call it a fad when you were telling us about it that 
day," replied Gerard. 

" But it's such a terrible renunciation of everything !" exclaimed 
Lancaster, passing by the thrust in his excitement. 

" No !" said Gerard, rising from his seat. " It hasn't even that 
merit. If I had decided upon taking this step when everything 
was prosperous — when my fortune was my own, and prospects of 
happiness in other directions not entirely unfavorable perhaps — 
then there might have been renunciation. Then there might hav^ 
been some moral value in my action. Bat I didn't do so. I 
cherished plans and hopes that, whether useful to others or not, at 
any rate were pleasant to myself. It is only when I find myself 
stripped of everything, when I've nothing left to renounce, that I 
decide upon what you call renunciation. So you see I haven't even 
the consolation of self-approval. Come, Lancaster, don't make it 
harder for me than it is. My mind is quite made up, and if you 
won't help me I shall have to look out for somebody who will." 

For some minutes Lancaster made no reply. The ' proposed 
sacrifice of this young lad seemed to him too cruel ; he could not 
make up his mind to have part or lot in it. Besides, there were 
the parents to be considered. Was he justified, he asked himself, 
in helping to deprive them of their only son ? Was it right, that 
he should lend his aid to a scheme for separating a family which 
had just undergone almost total ruin ? His whole soul rebelled 
against it. He agreed with Gerard that there might be inconven- 
iences attending their continued residence under the same roof; 
but the Leper Settlement at Saghalien ! — it was horrible to think 
of, besides being so entirely unnecessary. In Gerard's present 
mood, however, it would not do to thwart him, and the doctor 
came to the conclusion that he would temporize. 

" Well, Gerard," he said at last, " at any rate I won't refuse. 
It's no use attempting to dissuade you — I see that very well ; I 
only stipulate for time. There's no hurry. The Mission won't be 
starting for a month yet. In the meanwhile, think the whole mat- 
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ter over very carefully. You fancy you've done so already, I know ; 
but one can't consider a thing of this sort too much before decid- 
ing definitely. There are your parents to be dealt with, you know. 
It certainly would not be your duty to take this step without 
consulting them. It's all very well to go and help the lepfers ; 
but how if you can't do that without half breaking your mother's 
heart ?" 

" I don't think there's any fear of that," said Gerard, reflectively. 
" My mother's feelings are quick and sharp — they don't go very 
deep down, I fancy, I know exactly how she'll take it. She'll 
cry out that she never heard of such a thing since she was born, 
and that I must be mad to think of it; and then she'll begin to 
ask all sorts of questions about it, and finish up by wanting to 
know how soon I'm going to start. Of course they won't like my 
going, and no doubt they'll oppose it just at first ; but in a day or 
two they'll be quite reconciled to it. Meantime I shall be looking 
out for a house for them, and that will take off their attention, you 
know. I'm sure I may count upon you to look after them when 
I'm away." 

His voice trembled ever so little as he said this. It all meant 
so much more to him than Lancaster imagined. There was an 
even bitterer drop in his cup of renunciation than the mere sacri- 
fice of fortune, or abandonment of country, or loss of the woman 
he loved — for of course he never dreamed of persisting in his love- 
suit now that he had no income for himself. The frequency of 
Lancaster's visits to Gorse Cottage had not passed unnoticed in 
the neighborhood, and Gerard was aware of it. The old, vague 
jealousy once more sprang up, and he thought he saw in Lancas- 
ter the favored rival who would ultimately reap the harvest of high 
happiness into which he had put his own sickle. It was only one 
pang more ; but still it made him wince. 

" That I promise you," said Lancaster. 

Neither spoke for some minutes after this. At last Gerard said 
— ^yielding to an uncontrollable impulse — 

" Going away is never so disagreeable in itself ; it's the leave- 
taking that I bar." 

Lancaster looked surpnsed. "You're not going to disappear 
all of a sudden, I hope, without saying good-bye to anybody, are 
you ?" he said, with the slightest possible laugh. 

" There are not many people to say good-bye to," replied Ge- 
rard, evasively. " If I leave anybody out, you must make my 
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adieus for me." Then lie added, as a flush passed over his face, 
" You see Madame Mirabel pretty constantly, don't you ?" 

Lancaster started, but preserved his nonchalant air. " Of late 
Fve seen a good deal of her," he said. " Mrs. Jickling ilas been 
in nay hands, and I've had to go there rather often. But she's get- 
ting all right now, and I hear that she'll soon be going to the Con- 
tinent to settle there." 

Gerard did not look particularly interested in Mrs. Jickling's 
plans. " Because," he resumed, " if I should not be able to say 
good-bye to her in person, you might perhaps be kind enough to 
say all that is necessary for me — that's all." 

" But why shouldn't you go and see her yourself ?" asked Lan- 
caster. 

" For reasons which — she will herself appreciate," said Gerard, 
turning pink, and averting his eyes from his friend's. 

Dr. Lancaster was thunderstruck. He had had no conception 
that there had been any feeling whatever between these two, or 
on either side — and the revelation was an immense astonishment 
to him. " Is that so, really ?" he uttered almost to himself. 

" I never intended to breathe a word of this to anybody," said 
Gerard, in a low tone. " I hate talking about my own affairs — as 
a rule. But now that I'm going away there's no particular reason 
for concealment — above all, from you. Of course I shall never see 
her again." 

" Then it's harder for you than I thought," said the doctor, ten- 
derly. " I am very, very sorry. And yet there may come a day 
when even you will have cause to be thankful for your disappoint- 
ment. Believe me, Gerard — and I know what I'm talking of — 
things are infinitely better as they are." 

" I can understand your saying so, of course," said Gerard, with 
a touch of bitterness. 

Lancaster looked at him in surprise. " What do you mean ?" 
he asked, curiously. 

" I dare say this sort of gossip doesn't reach you," returned 
Gerard, " but it exists for all that. Numbers of people here be- 
lieve — " 

" Believe what ?" demanded Lancaster as the other paused. 

" I suppose you can guess," answered Gerard. " That you and 
Madame Mirabel are engaged." 

"Do you mean to tell me that seriously?" asked Lancaster, 
with some excitement. 
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" I do indeed," replied Grerard. " I believe that Mrs. Chatter- 
ing has already fixed the wedding-day, if that's anything to the 
purpose." 

" Mrs. Chattering !" cried Lancaster, in a tone of scorn. 

" I hope you're not annoyed at my having mentioned it ?" asked 
Gerard. 

" Not in the very least," replied the other, recovering himself 
quickly. " Tm annoyed that such rumors should exist, of course ; 
but not in the least with you. On the contrary, I am glad you've 
told me. It's just as well to know what is being said about one. 
Mrs. Chattering, forsooth !" 

He knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and took a clean one from 
the rack. (Jerard watched him languidly, and wondered whether 
he would say more. 

" It is not true, Gerard," he said at last, when he had got his 
fresh pipe well alight — " it is not true, and I give you my author- 
ity to deny it. I am not engaged to Madame Mirabel, and there 
is no likelihood at the present moment that I ever shall be." 

Gerard drew a deep breath. "Well," he said, with the glimmer 
of a smile, " I should certainly never have believed it on .the au- 
thority of Mrs. Chattering." 

" I should hope not," returned Lancaster. 

The way in which Madame Mirabel's name had been brought 
into the conversation had given him an unpleasant twinge. He 
was deeply sorry that Gerard should have been fascinated by her ; 
and yet would there not have been cause for far more serious re- 
gret had she met his advances favorably? His own duty then 
would have been so much more difficult, so infinitely more painful, 
than it was now — supposing that his suspicions were confirmed. 
He had managed to force this trouble of his into the background 
while Gerard was talking about the strange future he had chosen 
for himself, but now it all came back upon him. He remembered 
the terrible ordeal which lay before him, and he remembered it 
with a shudder. 

" Well," said Gerard, " I must be going back now. Thank you 
ever so much for promising to look after the old people — though 
I hope and believe it won't be any trouble to you. You'll only 
have to pay them their interest every quarter, you know. And I 
rely upon your help as regards myself." 

Lancaster ratified his promises in due form, and shook the lad's 
hand with something more than his usual cordiality. Gerard went 
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away, it must be confessed, with his heart considerably lightened. 
It was something to know that there was nothing between Madame 
Mirabel and Lancaster, although it made no practical difference to 
him ; and he felt satisfied that his parents' future was now defi- 
nitely provided for. It only remained now for him to efface him- 
self ; and self-effacement is not so difficult, after all, when one has 
virtually lost everything that makes a selfish life worth living. 



CHAPTER XXVm 

THE ENDING OF A DAY 

Kow Madame Mirabel, who had the true scientifically-observant 
nature, had remarked that the more her schemes prospered with 
regard to Lancaster, the more she suffered from those strange hor- 
rors which for some months past had been pressing upon her so 
intolerably. As long as she was actually in his presence, and could 
hear his voice, and look confidingly into his dark, full, tender eyes, 
she feared nothing ; there was something in his proximity which 
armed her against all terrors, and permitted her to defy her im- 
palpable and relentless foe. But she knew that the price would 
be exacted as soon as she was once more alone. Then it was that 
the vague, horrible dread would creep over her again ; that the 
ghastly Presence would make itself felt behind her, so that she 
did not dare look round; that she would be conscious of some- 
thing that was peering at her over her shoulder, and lurking 
among the very curtains of her bed. For a long time she put the 
'whole thing down to the partial collapse of her normal health, and 
dipped into her favorite scientific books with a sense of comfort 
and support. Latterly, however— ever since her fainting fit, in- 
deed — ^her convictions had undergone an extremely disagreeable 
shock. The logic of facts was now gradually proving too strong 
for her, and she had weak moments when the phenomena were in- 
tensely real — when she could scarcely any longer doubt that they 
were no subjective hallucinations, but saw them as the veritable re- 
sults of certain hidden agencies, brought to bear upon her by an 
intelligent personalty whom she was constrained to identify with 
her murdered husband. The apparition of Gaston Mirabel forced 
itself upon her mind as the final proof of this ; and — if her thought 
were true— :it would follow that there was some truth in the The- 
ory that he had so fondly held, and that she had so derided. She 
felt that she had seen Mirabel. The bodily frame of him, indeed, 
was fast dissolving into dust ; but how if there was another body 
exactly like it, only finer, subtler, intangible indeed yet indestruc- 
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tible, which had been separated from the grosser framework when 
he died, and was now perpetually about her ? It might be so — 
there was, after all, no absolute impossibility of it ; and the thought 
occurred to her that perhaps we knew too little of the properties of 
space and matter to reject the theory that there might really be a 
higher sphere of being than that which we inhabit — a sphere of 
which our own senses are inadequate to take cognizance. 

Then she had not got rid of Mirabel, after all. Her crimes had, 
so far, been fruitless. The man was still alive ! She felt his influ- 
ence every day and every night ; the air was full of him ; she could 
almost hear the passing of his ghostly form ; she had once, even, 
gazed upon his face. Was she to be his slave forever ? Was she 
never to be free from him, never to forget him, never to be deliv- 
ered from his haunting ? Was he not dead and buried — and if 
death could not rescue her from his unloved companionship, what 
in the wide world could ? 

There was but one reply — ^her marriage. Yes ; with Lancaster 
as her husband she would be saved. His love would prove her 
truest shelter from the vengeance of the dead man. And perhaps 
a change of air and scene, combined with the happiness of his pro- 
tection, and her consequent deliverance from persecution, would 
effect such an improvement in her physical and mental health as 
might enable her to regain her old, sound, scientific faith, and to 
look back upon her present experiences as the morbid fancies of a 
disorganized nervous system. Oh, for a renewed enjoyment of the 
peace that had once been hers — ^that peace which passeth under- 
standing, which comes from a settled, rooted, steadfast Unbelief ! 
There was a time when doubts had been unknown to her, and great 
had been her calm ; but now, alas ! she was gradually losing her 
faith, her cherished creed had been undermined, the most disturb- 
ing possibilities presented themselves to her, and she was in the 
gravest jeopardy of intellectual and religious shipwreck. A trem- 
bling Christian, tormented for the first time by misgivings as to 
the truth of revelation, could scarcely have suffered severer pangs 
than did Madame Mirabel when once she realized that materialistic 
atheism might possibly prove untrue. 

She had even begun to get a little anxious about Lancaster's con- 
tinued non-appearance, and once or twice the disturbing thought 
occurred to her that he might have gone further than he intended 
on the occasion of their last interview, and was now drawing back, 
ghe grew restless and uneasv. Mrs. Jickling was scarcely wel) 
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6nougli to Ibe moved immediately, and yet there was no occasion 
to send specially for the doctor ; no, there was nothing for it but 
to wait. At last the suspense grew almost unendurable. She was 
on the point of inventing a pretext to write to him herself, when a 
note from him was put into her hand. 

Her cheeks flashed and her eyes brightened as she tore it open. 
" Shall you be in to-morrow at five ?" she read, as her heart beat 
fast. " I am very anxious to see you. — E. L.*' That was all ; and 
she told herself that it was enough. The informality of the signa- 
ture, the absence of any initial address, spoke volumes. Yes, she 
would be in. It was the very crown and crisis of her life. 

She put on her widow's cap next morning for the last time — so 
she told herself, laughing happily. Early in the afternoon she went 
up-stairs and threw it oflE again, with a triumphant gesture, and left 
her delicately shaped head exposed to view with all its wealth of 
rich, clustering hair. Then, with a few skilful touches, she eflEected 
a transformation in her dress. She put a high, full rufE of some 
snow-white, gauzy material round her throat, and fastened a bunch 
of white and purple violets upon her shoulder ; and then she sur- 
veyed herself in the glass, and saw that she looked quite young, 
and very, very beautiful. Her blue eyes sparkled, and her lips 
wreathed themselves into the happiest and sweetest smiles. 

It was a century till five o'clock ; but at last it came, and with it 
Lancaster. Her heart bounded as she heard his carriage-wheels, 
and she turned pale with agitation ; then the front door opened 
and shut, and she went down-stairs to meet him. 

He had never seen her look more radiantly fair. As she stood 
for one brief instant in the doorway she appeared to him like some 
bright vision from the world she did not believe in. With a si- 
multaneous impulse they stepped forward and clasped each other's 
hands. The magnetic attraction of her was well-nigh too much for 
Lancaster ; it required an almost superhuman effort not to draw her 
to him and press her madly to his breast. But he made the efEort, 
and successfully. Then he placed her in a seat, and took up his 
stand in front of her. 

" I wonder whether you guess what it is I want to say to you ?" 
he said, looking down into her eyes. 

" I think I can," she whispered. 

Lancaster paused. " Ah !" he said. " To want is one thing ; to 
be able, quite another. I think you know I love you ?" 

" I have hoped so," she murmured, wonderingly. 
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" It is at this moment my dearest wish to marry you," continued 
Lancaster, beginning to regain his head. " But I have been in deep 
trouble lately, and until that trouble is dispelled it will be impossi- 
ble for me to think, even, of any happiness. I have thought much 
and earnestly about the matter, and have now come to the conclu- 
sion that if I am to be helped at all it is you and you alone who 
can do so." 

" Of course TU help you !" cried Madame Mirabel, rising. " Who 
has a better right or a better will ? Tell me what your trouble is. 
I grieve that I never knew of it before." 

"Why," said Lancaster, with a very tender smile, " it should be 
my part to keep all trouble from you ; surely it is a cruel fate that 
forces me to bring it to your doors." 

" Nay, not so !" she exclaimed. " Can any woman have a dearer 
privilege than to share all burdens with the man she loves ?" 

Then he thought he must have been mistaken. A warm rush 
of revived confidence welled up, for a moment, in his heart ; he 
looked hopefully into her clear blue eyes, and smiled in answer. 

"Come, tell me all about it," she resumed. " We are neither 
of us very stupid people, I imagine, and we ought to see a way 
through the diflBculty somehow." 

Yes, he would have to tell her. Indeed, what else had he come 
to see her for ? The brief, mad, sudden betrayal of his love had 
not formed any part of his original plan ; the storm of passion had 
come upon him unexpectedly, and had, in fact, increased the diflB- 
culty of his task to a somewhat embarrassing extent. It was hard 
for him, no doubt ; but how much harder would it be for her ? 

" Listen, then," he said, collecting all his energies by a great 
act of self-command. " I have made a serious discovery. I have 
found out something about the person who sent me the false tele- 
gram from Lucerne." 

Every vestige of color fled from her face. She sank back in 
her chair, unable to speak or breathe. Lancaster looked at her 
with a searching gaze, unwilling to condemn her till she had heard 
all. 

" The telegram was given in by a tall, elderly woman with gray 
hair, who was unacquainted with any language but English," pur- 
sued Lancaster. " A woman who was certainly not acting in any 
way on behalf of Dr. Bretschneider — a woman who had never even 
heard of me. Do you know of any person answering to that de- 
scription who was in Lucerne when the telegram was sent?" 
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It dashed across her mind that he must have received these 
particulars by some means or other through the Swiss police. The 
fact of course was that he had purposely adopted this mode of ex- 
pression, in order, if possible, to shield the old woman from her 
daughter's wrath. 

" The description is somewhat vague," said Madame Mirabel, 
with dry lips. "Couldn't the detectives give you anything nearer 
than that V 

" It is something to have learned even so much," replied Lancas- 
ter, cautiously. " As far as I am aware, the detectives have no 
notion whatever as to the identity of the person referred to. That 
must be sought in other directions altogether. When that is dis- 
covered we shall get some clew to the kernel of the whole mystery 
— the question of motive.'*'* 

" A rather hopeless quest, it seems to me," she answered care- 
lessly, though her face was white. 

He only raised his eyebrows. 

" We will leave that point for the present," he continued, lean- 
ing his elbow oA the mantel - piece and supporting his forehead 
with his hand. " I have made one other discovery, I fear — and a 
very dreadful one it is. I have found out the true cause of Gaston 
Mirabel's death." 

A hollow cry escaped her ; but she uttered not a word, 

" You know," he resumed, " that the whole afEair was a com- 
plete mystery to me. I went over Charlton's notes again and 
again, but was entirely unable to account for the extraordinary 
symptoms he described, though he himself appeared more easily 
satisfied. The first suggestion I received came from the book I 
borrowed from your own library, a comparatively short time ago. 
Furnished with a new and terrible hypothesis, I went once more to 
Charlton, and subjected him to a pretty rigorous catechism, based 
upon what I had been reading. Everything seemed to point to 
one conclusion ; still I felt scarcely competent to decide myself in 
a case requiring so much more special knowledge than I possessed, 
and at once recognized the necessity for the opinion of an expert. 
Yesterday I went up to town, and laid the entire matter before 
Dr. Warden Smith, the greatest English authority on hypnotism. 
Shall I tell you what he said ?" 

She tried to speak, but could not. 

" He said it afforded grounds for the gravest possible suspicions 
— suspicions that the patient had not died a perfectly natural death," 
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" Folly !** she burst out, impetuously. " Graston murdered— for 
that is what it comes to — who would murder him ? Who had any- 
thing to do with him, except the man you left in charge yourself ? 
Does your greatest English authority accuse any one in particular, 
or is the whole household to lie under suspicion ? Surely, Dr. Lan- 
caster, you cannot have shown your usual perspicacity in confid- 
ing in a man like that. Supposing he had gone so far as to accuse 
me of murdering my husband, surely, considering the relations in 
which we stand to one another, you would have found yourself in 
a very false position. Is there no other evidence ?" 

She had recovered from the panic that had seized her at first, 
and now, having broken the spell, was prepared to fight her bat- 
tle. Lancaster looked wistfully at her, as though longing for her 
to confute him. But he required a stronger defence than this. 

" Other evidence ?" he repeated, very gravely. " No, there is no 
other evidence. It is believed on the highest expert authority that 
Gaston Mirabel was done to death by the intentional misapplica- 
tion of the hypnotic power. How many persons had access to 
him during the last few weeks of his life? They can be reckoned 
on the fingers of one hand. And how many of those " — his voice 
trembled and deepened as he went on — " had any knowledge of 
hypnotic science, or had made the slightest study of it? I am 
told that at the last you admitted no one into the sick-room under 
any pretext ; that you, and you alone, attended him. The conclu- 
sion suggested by these facts must be as patent to you as to my- 
self ; and it is so horrible that I implore you to dispel my doubts 
at once." 

"You astonish me beyond measure," exclaimed Madame Mira- 
bel. " It comes to this — that, on the unsupported opinion of a 
man I never heard of, and who knows nothing whatever of the 
case but what you have told him, I am practically accused of 
murder. The doctor whom you left in charge of my late husband 
was too stupid to understand the symptoms, and let his patient 
die ; and now you take his memoranda, compare them with cer- 
tain imaginative theories in a book you borrowed from my own 
book*shelf, and forthwith jump to the conclusion that Gaston was 
killed by me ! The whole thing is so outrageous that I am at a 
loss what to say to you. I scarcely know which to resent the 
more — ^your evident belief that I murdered Gaston, or your im- 
plied belief that I have faith in the contemptible quackery by 
which you suspect me of having done it." 
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" You put words into my mouth that I, at least, shrank from 
using," replied Lancaster, striving to be calm. " I never accused 
you of murder. I have simply placed before you certain facts, 
which you and you alone can explain." 

It was marvellous, even to Madame Mirabel herself, that, having 
now regained her equanimity, she should feel so perfectly cool and 
collected. But the mere fact that the contest she had so long dread- 
ed had at last arrived,, and that all her powers of resource were now 
being called into action, gave her wonderful nerve. She saw the 
weak points in her adversary's armor, and stood well upon her 
guard. 

" My dear friend," she said, standing with clasped hands in front 
of him, " the truth is that neither you nor I are able to help each 
other in the least. The only way in which the actual facts could 
be elicited would be by a regular legal investigation — a trial, if you 
will- — before a jury of doctors. Of course there is no such provision 
that I ever heard of, and I think that in cases like the present it 
would be well if there were. But we must accept things as they 
exist, and in view of the terrible suspicion that you have permitted 
yourself to harbor against me, I think that the fullest possible in- 
vestigation should be made. Yes, Dr. Lancaster," she exclaimed, 
drawing herself up, "I am ready — nay, anxious — to be put upon 
my trial. More — after what you have said to me, I insist upon 
it. Give me at least an opportunity to clear my name before a 
judge in open court ! And, till my innocence is proved, let us for- 
get the words you said to me when I came into the room just 
now." 

Lancaster, for a moment, was staggered ; which she saw, and lost 
no time in following up her advantage. 

" I think," she said, with a hurt, proud look, " that we had better 
postpone all further consideration of this matter until it is made 
public. I demand a trial ; and I expect you. Dr. Lancaster, as my 
accuser, to take the preliminary steps. You cannot refuse. To do 
so would be to condone what you believe to have been a dreadful 
crime, and to put an eternal bar between yourself and the woman 
you profess to love. I will not do you the injustice of supposing 
that you became the subject of these suspicions with a light heart. 
I am willing to believe that the circumstantial evidence appeared 
to you so strong as to pervert your better judgment. Be it so. 
But I am determined that you shall do me justice as well as I you. 
I will not rest content with less than I have demanded ; and if, 
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when my innocence is proved, you shrink from accepting as your 
wife a woman who has undergone the ignominy of a public trial, 
the humiliation I shall have suffered will not all rest on me." 

She bowed her head slightly with a contemptuous gesture, and 
turned away. Truly, she told herself, she was playing her game 
well, for Lancaster looked the very picture of confusion and dis- 
tress. Gradually but surely she was turning the tables upon him ; 
a little more, and the victory would be gained. 

"Do you mean that you actually wish me to swear a criminal 
information against you ?" he exclaimed. " It is impossible." 

" Is it ?" she answered, scornfully. 

" The project is a mad one," he averred with emphasis. "Julia " 
— and her heart thrilled as she heard him call her so — " do not, I 
implore you, mistake me in this matter. My love is entirely yours; 
it is only my head that is confused by the dreadful seemings of this 
case. For God's sake, answer me in all solemnity and truth. Are 
you responsible for this man having died ?" 

" Responsible !" she echoed. " I call yourself as a witness. As 
a nurse, could any one have been more indefatigable than I ? As 
a wife, was I not tender, loving, devoted ? Was it not I who 
brought you to his bedside when you first came to this place ? Did 
not I rejoice at his wonderful recovery while in your hands ? Did 
not I take my friends here into counsel when, in your absence, he 
grew worse, and telegraph for you when they advised me to? 
Give me your interpretation of all this, and let us see how it coin- 
cides with your cruel charge !" 

" I am but too willing, too anxious, to accept your own," said 
Lancaster, fervently. " But* there is one terrible, insuperable ob- 
stacle in the way. It was your mother who sent me the forged 
telegram from Lucerne. Who made her do it? Who knew any- 
thing of me and my affairs ? And what object could there have 
been, if not to separate me from your husband ?" 

Then she knew that her fate was sealed. " Your proofs ?" she 
uttered, turning a ghastly color. 

" You were the only person in the world to whom I had breathed 
a syllable of the affair at all," he answered, hoarsely ; " for the rest 
I am willing to put the question point-blank to Mrs. Jickling, and 
abide by what she says. Can you defend yourself against this 
charge also ? Shall we ask her to join our conference ?" 

A glaze came over her eyes, and her face stiffened awfully ; she 
struggled for breath, and clutched the window-curtain, tottering 
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backward against the wall to prevent herself from falling. The 
whole universe seemed to be crashing about her ears in that one 
deadly moment. 

" Enough !" she gasped. " I did it. I killed him. Because I 
loved you^ and he stood between us. You had better send for the 
police at once." 

She looked at him for one second — a look in which defiance, 
despair, and unutterable love appeared to strive for the mastary ; 
then passed out of the room, leaving him rooted to the spot. 

Because she loved him ! In all his wonderings and speculations 
Lancaster had never dreamed of this. The ^hock of it overwhelmed 
him — deprived him, for the moment, of all power of speech and 
motion. What ! for the sake of his love that poor Mirabel had 
been done to death — that the whole horrible and fiendish plot 
had been deliberately conceived, thought out, and executed ? The 
love he had felt for her was changed, as if by magic, into loath- 
ing. He caught up his hat, and fled in horror from the accursed 

house. 

..... . • 

It was all very quiet, very still, during the next two hours. The 
house-maid carried lights into the dining-room, and began to lay 
the cloth, humming softly to herself. A little bird perched upon 
the window-sill, twittering; and a group of country girls passed 
by, chattering and laughing as they trudged merrily across the 
moor. Down-stairs, the stolid cook busied herself with her ac- 
customed preparations; up-stairs, Mrs. Jickling, having finished 
her invalid's meal, dozed uneasily by the fire. There was a gor- 
geous sunset that evening — a splendor of liquid gold, clear as 
crystal, melting gradually away and losing itself in an expanse of 
infinitely pale green, pure and tender and pellucid. Only one per- 
son in Gorse Cottage saw that sunset ; the others were too busy, 
or too sleepy, or too indiflEerent. But out-of-doors, as well as in- 
doors, everything was very calm. 

The little clock upon the mantel -piece chimed seven, and the 
cook, with commendable punctuality, announced the completion of 
her task. How pretty the dinner-table looked, with its fresh white 
napery, and the large bowl of delicious porcelain full of newly- 
gathered flowers ! Yes, everything was in readiness, and only 
waiting for the mistress of it to appear. It was never necessary 
to call her, for she was exactitude itself, and the servants knew it. 
But to-day she lingered. There was no sound overhead, no foot- 
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step, no noise of an opening door. A qnarter-past seven, and yet 
no sign of her. Then the house-maid plucked up her courage, and 
went up-stairs, and tapped. She might as well have tapped upon 
a tombstone. Surely her mistress must have gone out, locking the 
door behind her ! It was very strange ; she had never done so be- 
fore. So the house-maid, baffled and perplexed, descended again 
into the nether regions and opened her heart to the cook, who sug- 
gested that madame had fallen unexpectedly asleep. Whereupon, 
in deference to the urgent entreaties of the house-maid, she con- 
sented to accompany the now frightened creature to the upper 
story, and aid her in the siege. A gentle knock was given ; then 
a louder one ; then a fanfaronade of knocks, accompanied by calls 
for a parley. But the tenant of the chamber — if indeed it had a 
tenant — ^remained dumb, and the servants stood whimpering fear- 
fully to themselves outside. 

Mrs. Jickling, slumbering fitfully in the spare room, knew noth- 
ing of all this. It never occurred to either of them to take her 
into counsel, or ask her what they had better do. She had never 
been of much account to any one in that house, and so she was left 
in peace. The cook and the house-maid peeped into her room 
just to make sure their mistress was not there, and then went 
gingerly down-stairs again, partly on tiptoe, as though there were 
somebody dead. 

They could not guess, and no one ever knew, all that had 
happened to the woman of whom they were in search. Her ex- 
periences, in truth, were such as she could never tell. When the 
black, impenetrable cloud, the deep, dense veil of darkest nothing- 
ness which had enveloped her — it might have been for the briefest 
second, or for a million million years — began to roll away, she 
looked down, and saw herself lying prostrate on the floor. At a 
little distance was a tiny vial, with a drop of some dark fluid still 
remaining in it, though the cork was nowhere to be seen; she 
noticed, too, a small brown stain upon the white ruff about her 
throat, and the little bunch of fragrant violets she had fastened on 
her shoulder-knot that very afternoon — or was it years ago ? — still 
in its proper place. She looked round, and recognized the room; 
the bed, the dressing -table, and the chairs ; and yet there was 
something strange in their appearance — what could it be? The 
outlines were distinct enough, but their bulk seemed shadowy, 
transparent, as it were ; everything looked pervious, as though the 
solidity she had been accustomed to associate with material objects 
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was, after all, stereoscopic merely — nothing but an illusion of the 
senses. The whole room, too, seemed out of perspective, like a 
Chinese or a mediaeval picture; there was something distorted 
about it, as though she were gazing at it from an impossible point 
of view. Then she knew instinctively that she had entered upon 
another stage of being altogether, a sphere outside that of her 
former life, yet enveloping and including it; unseen by human 
eyes, but commanding a view of all things, both human an^ tran- 
scendental. She knew that she was alive — ^that she had survived 
what would be called her death. She knew there was another 
world, for she was now in it. She knew that she had passed into 
the region of the Real, and that what she had just left was the 
region of the Phenomenal merely. 

And now, for the first time seeing things as they were, she saw 
and recognized her real Self. The cognition and the contempla- 
tion of it were very fearful. It was a monstrous and a terrible 
Thing that rose revealed before her, now that her inner sight was 
opened. The whole of her past life became present — not as an 
act of memory, but as an inalienable part of her very self, from 
which she could never escape. And with it came remorse, and 
terror, and self-loathing, and despair ; a wild, hopeless, passionate 
longing, too, for Lancaster — sl longing compared with which the 
longing of her earth-life had been the idlest fancy. What would 
she not now have given to find herself once more in the old, 
familar sphere ? From her new stand-point she could still see it, as 
clearly as before; nay, more so, for her vision was no longer 
limited by walls or her liberty by bars, and from where she was 
she saw her mother dozing by the fire in the spare room, and the 
white -draped dinner -table down -stairs waiting silently for the 
guest who would never arrive. But near as it all was to her, she 
was separated from it by an impalpable, yet impenetrable, obstacle. 
There was no longer anything in common between her and it. 
The atmosphere of that lower plane afforded no vehicle for the 
sounds or utterances of the higher. There was no substance in it 
upon which the tenuous and subtle essence which constituted her 
present form could produce the faintest impression. She had no 
weight, no voice, no touch. She might as well have tried to cut 
water into shapes, or express emotion in the terms of algebra, as 
to communicate with her old sphere of being. 

Once more she looked around, and saw the illimitable space 
that she now occupied, The house that had once been hers bore 
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the same relation to her present surroundings that a few scratches 
on a slate bear to the streets and the gardens, the mansions and 
the temples, of a great city. There was no up, no down, no far, 
no near. The conditions of existence were" not such as could be 
expressed in the language of the lower world. And there were 
millions upon millions of living, sentient beings, who, to the un- 
accustomed eyes of the new-comer, seemed as if they were con- 
stantly appearing and disappearing, like bubbles on a stream. She 
could detect no motion, as we understand the word. They were 
and they were not, according, apparently, as they wished to be 
here or there. And yet there was no here and theVe, in the con- 
tracted earthly sense. It was all so different, so strange i 

Then the picture-bedroom that she had once inhabited began 
to fade like a dissolving view. The outlines of everything grew 
faint ; the whole house seemed to be toppling over, like a house 
of cards. With a pang of despairing agony the doomed soul 
witnessed the disappearance of everything it had ever believed in, 
and clung to, and loved. It found itself alone in the strange, new, 
dreadful world ; alone, with its remorse, and self-loathing, and the 
craving that would never be appeased ; alone, affrighted, and deso- 
late, among millions of unfriendly forms. 



CHAPTER XXrX 

THE PALLISERS SACRIFICE THEIR FEELINGS 

It is a relief to find ourselves once more, if for, the last time, in 
the pretty drawing-room of Mr. and Mrs. Palliser. Our worthy 
friends, after having undergone so much anxiety and distress, 
were now beginning to regain their equanimity. At length they 
knew the worst, and, having suflficiently bemoaned their fate, were 
conscious of a certain excitement, not wholly unpleasurable, in 
making plans for the future. The recovery of their wonted spirits 
had been aided, to a considerable extent, by finding that it would 
be unnecessary, after all, to sacrifice their furniture ; an agreeable 
surprise to everybody concerned, for which thanks were due to 
the skilful management of Lawyer Harwood. Mr. Palliser, of 
course, was full of schemes. During the last few days he had re- 
ceived several kindly-worded letters from old acquaintances in the 
City, each of whom promised to " look out " for him, and to let 
him know as soon as ever a chance occurred; and meanwhile he was 
in active correspondence with the promoters of a modest enterprise 
for manuring the Desert of Sahara, a process which, if successful, 
would bring about an entire reconstruction of the map of Europe, 
redress the balance of power, and make the whole world's fortune. 

The tragedy of Gorse Cottage came upon them, and indeed upon 
the entire neighborhood, like a thunder-clap. Owing to the cir- 
cumstances of Madame Mirabel's death, an inquest was of course 
inevitable ; and Dr. Lancaster, having been the last person to see 
the deceased alive, was compelled to give some account of that 
most dreadful interview. It was, indeed, only in deference to the 
great and universal respect in which Lancaster was held that the 
coroner abstained from putting such questions to him as would 
have necessitated the entire revelation of everything connected 
with the death of Dr. Mirabel, including the motive confessed to- 
by the murderess ; as it was, enough was elicited to establish the 
fact that there had been a dark, bad secret in the- dead woman's 
life — a secret the detection of which had been the main cause of 
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her suicide. The inquiry, again, was held at Petersfield, and the 
distance prevented many persons from attending who would other- 
wise no doubt have done so ; the upshot being that much unneces- 
sary scandal was averted, the usual verdict of Temporary Insanity 
being delivered in due course. All this having been gone through, 
preparations for the funeral were set on foot. It was generally 
understood that a large attendance was not desirable in view of 
the painful nature of the circumstances, and several persons de- 
nied themselves in consequence the satisfaction they would other- 
wise have found in being present. A clergyman, however, could 
scarcely be dispensed with, and application was naturally made to 
the rector. But here a diflBculty arose. To the surprise of every 
one who knew him, Mr. Grant replied that, being a serious man, 
he really could not take part in such a farce, and for a day or two 
there was some trouble in finding a suitable comedian. At length, 
by great good-luck, a very charitable person was discovered, who 
never judged anybody lest he should be judged himself. This 
gentleman undertook to commit, and, in the presence of Gerard, 
Lancaster, and Mrs. Jickling, actually did commit, the vampire's 
body to the grave, in sure and certain hope of resurrection to 
eternal life ; adding an expression of his hearty thanks to Al- 
mighty God for His goodness in having delivered her from the 
miseries of this most sinful world. 

" Funerals always do try me dreadfully, you know," sighed Mrs. 
Palliser to her husband, as they sat alone together on the after- 
noon of this edifying ceremony. "I never could have gone to 
this one, and it's just as well that you didn't go either Let us 
hope now that we shall be permitted to forget her as soon as pos- 
sible. I wonder whether it is true that there was anything be- 
tween her and Dr. Lancaster ?" 

" Shouldn't wonder a bit," replied Mr. Palliser, without raising 
his eyes from the pile of letters* and prospectuses that he was 
sorting. " She was a remarkably clever woman as well as a very 
handsome one, and there's nothing more likely than that Lancaster 
was a bit taken with her." 

"Ah, men are such fools," exclaimed Mrs. Palliser. "1 do 
think that Dr. Lancaster ought to have known better — a man of 
his age. How thankful we ought to be that dear Gerard was 
never bewitcKed by her ! I had my fears at one time ; I don't 
mind confessing it now that there's no more danger. That would 
have been a calamity, indeed." 
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'" Wm — ^yes," murmured the good gentleman, absently, as lie 
scanned his papers. " Upon ray word, there ought to be money 
in some o' these things. The trouble seems to be that one can't 
get a secretaryship or an agency without taking an interest in the 
concern one's self, and that means stumping up five hundred or a 
thousand pounds, which we unfortunately haven't got. Now here's 
a concern that ought to do well, you know — The Twins and Triplets 
Birth Insurance Co., established for the special benefit of the la- 
boring classes and the poorer clergy. They're always having 
twins, you know, and it's only right they should be enabled to 
make some provision against it. Serious thing to some people, 
this occasional exuberance of nature." 

" That sounds to me a little impious," remarked Mrs. Palliser. 
" If it pleases Providence — ^" 

" Why is it more impious to insure against superfluous births 
than against premature deaths?" retorted her husband. "How- 
ever," he said, pushing away his desk, " I don't think there's any- 
thing here that'll suit me just at present. We must wait, I sup- 
pose, and meantime I fancy the sooner we move up to London the 
better. It's always well to be on the spot, you know, in case of 
contingencies, and we shall be able to find some cheap lodgings to 
stay in while we're looking about us." 

The idea of cheap London lodgings was very distressing to 
poor Mrs. Palliser, whose taste lay more in the direction of butter- 
cups and country air. She sighed rather despondently at the 
prospect, and asked her husband what neighborhood he was think- 
ing of. 

" Oh, I don't know," he replied ; " there are lots of neighbor- 
hoods to choose from. There's Earl's Court, for instance, only a 
few minutes from Kensington Gardens, and a little farther from 
the City, where there are any amount of lodgings at rents that are 
perfectly ridiculous. Chelsea, again ; only of course that's rather 
more out of the way. Pimlico might suit — it's conveniently sit- 
uated for some things. Bloomsbury is expensive and philistine ; 
I don't think I'd go to Bloomsbury. But we needn't trouble our 
heads about a neighborhood. There won't be any diflficulty 
there." 

" And the furniture, Marmaduke ? Oh, what a blessing it is we 

haven't had to sacrifice the furniture ! What shall we do with 

that in the meantime ?" 

" Why, we shall have to sell it, I suppose," responded Mr. Pal- 
21 
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liser. " It won't be much use to us without a house to put it in, 
and we can't count upon that just now, you know, of course." 

" Sell it I" cried Mrs. Palliser, in consternation. " My dear 
Mannaduke, what for ? I thought you told me that Harwood had 
said the furniture need not be sold ?" 

" Now just see what sort of a head you have for business," re- 
torted her husband, witheringly. " What Harwood said was that 
the furniture need not be sold for the benefit of the creditors ; 
that there was no necessity for throwing it into the common melt-- 
ing-pot. Whether we sell it or keep it is nothing to anybody but 
ourselves; only if we don't sell it, how are we going to support 
ourselves for the next few months, I should be glad to know ?" 

" Dear me, I never thought of that," exclaimed Mrs. Palliser, 
looking the picture of despair. " Oh, my poor china ! And all 
those dear little silver ostriches, you know, to hold salt and pep- 
per, and the new curtains in your poor mother's bedroom, that she 
chose herself ! Well, well ; I can only hope it'll be a reminder to 
us that here we have no continuing city,'-' added the poor lady, 
wiping her eyes. " No doubt all these dispensations, so myste- 
rious and so — so very unpleasant, are sent to us for some wise and 
good purpose, and I dare say we deserve them all. Oh yes, there's 
not a question about it, and I sometimes quite shudder when I think 
what might happen to us if we got our deserts and nothing more ; 
ah me ! Still, it is a pity about those little cruets, you know, and 
all those beautiful new table-napkins, just marked— only just marked, 
Mannaduke," she concluded, shaking her head plaintively ; " and 
there's nothing for it but resignation, after all." 

" No, I suppose not," assented Mr. Palliser, who was not very 
much of a theologian himself. " At any rate, until something defi- 
nite turns up. Gerard's oflE our hands, that's one comfort. I won- 
der what Ac' 11 do with himself, now that he's got the chance ?" 

Any reply on the part of Mrs. Palliser was interrupted by the 
sound of footsteps in the hall. "There he is!" she exclaimed. 
" How quickly he has got back, to be sure. My dear, just touch 
the bell, will you ? We may as well have some tea." 

The door opened, and Gerard entered, but not alone ; he was 
accompanied by Dr. Lancaster. Both were of course in mourning, 
and both looked pale and worn ; Gerard's face, however, seemed 
to have undergone a certain change, which could scarcely have 
escaped the most ordinary observer. The dreamy, half-indifferent 
expression bad to a great extent disappeared, and in its place there 
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was a firmer and altogether more decided look — a look whicli sug- 
gested a capacity for action rather than his constitutional tendency 
to contemplation, and imparted a character to his whole appearance 
that had certainly been lacking previously. The lad looked man- 
lier, somehow — less dreamy, and more self-reliant than his wont. 

" Well, Gerard dear, so you're back. Ah, Dr. Lancaster, this is 
most kind of you," said Mrs. Palliser, in a tone of cordial welcome. 
" You'll be glad of some tea, no doubt. I hope you haven't 
caught cold, either of you, standing about on the damp ground." 

This was the only reference that any of them made to what had 
been taking place during the afternoon. 

" We're just winding up our aflEairs," remarked Mr. Palliser, a 
few minutes afterwards, when they were drinking tea. " I sup- 
pose we shall be flitting in a week or two now — seeking fresh 
woods and pastures new. It'll be a wrench, of course, but where's 
the use of crying over spilt milk ? One must buy one's experi- 
ence, and sometimes it costs one uncommon dear." 

" Might I ask whether you have any definite plans ?" inquired 
Dr. Lancaster, as he put down his cup. 

" We think of settling in London to begin with," replied Mr. 
Palliser, who never made any secret of his affairs. **The furni- 
ture ought to bring us in a tolerably comfortable sum, and that no 
doubt will tide us over the next few months. Long before then I 
expect I shall have succeeded in making — er — permanent arrange- 
ments. At present," continued the worthy gentleman, " it's rather 
an embarras de rickesses. There are schemes offering in all direc- 
tions — any amount of 'em. My old friends in the City are rally- 
ing round me, just as I said they would. They all promise me the 
very first chance that offers. And in the meantime— well ! I should 
just like you to run your eyes over some of those prospectuses," 
with a wave of his plump white hand towards the pile of papers 
on his desk. " This smash-up in the City is clearing the air won- 
derfully, and the number of new enterprises being started shows 
how much healthier a state of things is coming on. I shouldn't 
wonder, after all, if it turns out to have been just the very thing 
we wanted." 

Gerard and Lancaster exchanged glances. 

"God grant it!" said poor Mrs. Palliser, thinking of her new 
table-napkins and pretty teacups. "I confess I am dreadfully 
disappointed that all this will have to go "^-casting her eyes fondly 
round the room. " I know it's very wicked to repine, but it's 
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difficult to help it, somehow; and when I think of lodgings in 
Pimlico or some such place, after my dear lawns and flowers, I 
really don't know how I shall live through it." 

" Nothing like making up one's mind to the inevitable," said 
her husband, with the air of a man who knew all about it by ex- 
perience. 

** But is it inevitable ?" asked Lancaster. " Why, for instance, 
should you go into lodgings in Pimlico ?" 

" In order to be on the spot," said Mr. Palliser, promptly. " Noth- 
ing like being in the swim of things, you know. And at present, 
at any rate, we can't afford to take a house of our own." 

'< I think I can suggest a better plan than that," said Gerard, 
speaking for the first time. 

Both his parents looked at him inquiringly. " Why — what do 
you propose, my dear?" asked his mother with some interest. 

" Well," he replied slowly, " in the first place I don't think it 
at all necessary for you to live so near the City. In fact, I think 
that — that — the farther you're away from the City the better. 
Now while I was in the Quantocks I happened to see a house 
about a mile out of Williton that rather struck my fancy. It was 
built in a sort of cottage style, with a good large garden round 
it — rather a wilderness, it's true, but that could soon be put to 
rights. The rooms are a fair size, though they wouldn't hold all 
this furniture, of course — it would suit you to sell some of it — and 
as the place has been on the landlord's hands some time he'd be 
ready to do it up and make it habitable if taken for a term of 
years. The rent's cheap enough — £30 — and I've got the refusal 
of it. You'd much better go and live there. It'll suit you much 
better than Pimlico." 

A very expressive pause followed. " Oh, my dear Gerard !" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Palliser at last. 

" The country's wonderfully pretty," he continued, " and living's 
cheap. It's healthy, too, and you'd be able to raise any amount 
of flowers, you know, and make friends among the neighbors, and 
all that. In fact, you mustn't think of going into London lodg- 
ings," he added, in a tone of authority. " It would never do. Lan- 
caster will agree with me there, I know." 

" But what are you going to do yourself, my boy ?" asked his 
father. 

" I ? Oh, I'm going to travel," said Gerard, in an off-hand way. 
" I can tell you about all that later. Just now 1 want to settle 
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about this house at Williton, so that I can write and come to terms 
with the agent at once. I suppose youVe no real objection, have 
you ?" 

" But it's all so sudden, my dear," ejaculated Mrs. Palliser. " I 
don't know what to say about it, I'm sure. Do yoii think we 
could live as cheaply in the country as we could — " 

"You'll certainly be able to live comfortably enough on three 
hundred a year," replied Gerard. " I'm already provided for ; you 
needn't trouble your heads about me. I have a career opening for 
me abroad,»and my proposal is that during my absence the income 
my grandmother left me shall be paid over to you. Lancaster has 
kindly promised to see to that. The whole thing is as simple as 
it can be. I sha'n't want the money, and you will have the use of 
it while I'm away — that's all." 

The old people said nothing. Mrs. Palliser wiped away a silent 
tear or two, and her husband blew his nose loudly, with a deep 
frown ; but it seemed a difficult thing for either of them to speak. 
A settled income — a sweet country home — and part, at any rate, 
of the pretty furniture she loved so well — yes, it was indeed a 
pleasant prospect ; and the good lady began to think that, after 
all, Providence was going to relent, and temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb. Gerard saw that the battle was so far virtually won. 
The most difficult tiask, of course, was still before him. 

" But what's this career that you say you've got ?" asked Mr. 
Palliser at last, in a rather stifled voice. 

** It's one that will give me work — the very sort of work I've 
always wanted," replied the lad, boldly, " and support me into 
the bargain. Of course," he added, rather cunningly, "as I have 
always my own money to fall back upon, I don't want to make a 
fortune. And it'll be a change, and I shall see something of other 
parts, and gain experience, you •know. Of course you'll hear from 
me while I'm away." 

"But what is it, and whereabouts, and how long shall you be 
there ?" inquired his mother, anxiously. 

" Well," replied Gerard, " it's a post that's connected with — er 
— science, to some extent, and also with education. I shall be 
learning and teaching at the same time. And I needn't stay a day 
longer than I want to. I could come back any time, in fact. Sup- 
posing, for instance, father were to succeed in getting any of those 
agencies or secretaryships, and you wanted to move into town, I 
don't think there'd be any difficulty in my returning in time to 
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take over the house at Williton, you know. Nothing could be 
more convenient in that way, I assure you." 

"H'm," muttered Mr. Palliser, with a meditative air. "You 
certainly seem to have fallen on your feet, Gerard. And what is 
the post ? Whereabouts ?" 

" It's in Saghalien," he replied briefly. 

" Saghalien ?" echoed his mother, looking considerably perplexed. 
" Now where did I hear something about Saghalien not so very 
long ago? I remember perfectly — no — well, somebody was telling 
me something about it, I'm sure, though what it was I really — " 

" Saghalien ?" repeated Mr. Palliser, in astonishment. " Why, 
it's a sort of desert, isn't it, somewhere in the Arctic Circle ? My 
word, yes — I know all about it ; a great place for salmon-fishing, to 
be sure. Ah, I used to be very fond of salmon-fishing, when I 
was a young man. Many's the big catch I've had in Norway and 
in Scotland — fine sport when you get enough of it, very. But 
you're not going there for the salmon altogether, I take it — eh ? 
Though I tell you what, my boy — if you were to keep your weather- 
eye open, and just let me know what prospects there are for some- 
thing like a regular business, you understand — fishing, curing, 
smoking, tinning, and that sort o' thing, why we might see what's 
to be done in the way of a limited company. I should be on the 
spot here, you know, and you'd be on the spot there, and between 
us we might work up something worth having. It's not at all a 
bad idea. What do you think about it, Lancaster ?" 

" It sounds very attractive," said the doctor, smiling gravely. 

"I'll certainly bear it in mind j»vhen I arrive," said Gerard. 
"There may be seals in the neighborhood, too — ^they would prove 
even more profitable still." 

This suggestion captivated Mr. Palliser to such an extent th,at 
for some time he really forgot that he had never inquired what 
Gerard's actual business was to be. His son, however, knowing 
that the fact would have to be disclosed sooner or later, saw the 
futility of availing himself of his father's preoccupation, and con- 
sidered that he would probably never have a more favorable oppor- 
tunity of laying his plans before them than the present. 

" But you haven't told us what your occupation is to be, Gerard 
• dear," said his mother, with some anxiety. 

" I'm going to join that Secular Mission that Lancaster was tell- 
ing us about some weeks ago," he replied. 

" Secular Mission 1" exclaimed Mr. Palliser, astonished. 
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" Oh, Marmaduke, he's going among the lepers !" cried the mother 
in a sudden burst of consternation. " I remember it all now ; of 
course, it was Dr. Lancaster who told us of it. Why, Gerard, my 
own darling child, you must be mad to think of such a thing ! I 
will never permit it — ^never. And we are to live upon your money 
all the time, while you are in that horrible place and exposed to 
the most awful danger from infection — and such infection ! Mar- 
maduke, tell him he mustn't dream of such a thing. Oh, Dr. Lan- 
caster, it isn't you who have put this into his head, is it ?" 

" No, mother, it was not Lancaster," said Gerard, quickly. 

"But what is it? what's it all about?" inquired Mr. Palliser. 
" This is the first Vve heard of it. Lepers 1 What in the world 
does the boy want to go among a lot of lepers for, I should be 
glad to know ?" 

Gerard glanced at Lancaster, who promptly responded to the ap- 
peal. He gave Mr. Palliser a brief though comprehensive account 
of the Leper Settlement in Saghalien, and the various charitable 
undertakings that were in course of being carried out in connection 
with it, dwelling chiefly upon the objects of the Secular Mission, 
and the results which were hoped for from its work among the suf- 
ferers. He said nothing about Gerard personally, but pointed out 
the usefulness and value of the enterprise from the standjpoint of 
pure philanthropy. 

" Well, it all sounds very fine and very noble," observed Mr. 
Palliser, who, to do him justice, was a great deal more moved 
than he cared to show, " but what I want to know is why Gerard 
should insist on taking up this particular work. Surely there are 
lots of undertakings in England that he might go in for— quite as 
useful, and yet without danger to his health. There's slumming, 
for instance, that's not a bad sort o' thing to take up ; or — or — oh, 
I don't know ; there are any amount of thin^ of the same sort. 
But going to the^ North Pole, or wherever it is, to work among the 
lepers — why, I'd almost sooner he enlisted !" 

" It's too cruel," sobbed Mrs. Palliser. " We shall never see 
you again, Gerard; you'll catch the leprosy before you've been 
there a month, and — oh, to think of the sacrifice of your dear 
young life, my boy, my own, own boy ! Oh, Dr. Lancaster, dissuade 
him — Marmaduke, you mustn't let him go. The very thought of 
it half kills me. He's the only child I have, and I cannot give 
him up." 

" The dangers of infection are very greatly exaggerated, believe 
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me," interposed Dr. Lancaster. " With careful regard to diet and 
certain sanitary precautions, there is no ground whatever for fear 
that he will contract the disease. You must remember that there 
is an excellent medical staff consisting of scientific men who have 
made leprosy their special study, and now that the leper-bacillus 
has been discovered, we may hope that the medical authorities in 
Saghalien may achieve the honor of discovering an antidote, or 
counter-agent — resulting it may be in the cure, and even in the 
extinction, of the malady altogether. Every safeguard is em- 
ployed in the interest of the members of the mission, and the 
rules are extremely stringent, I assure you. Nobody need, no- 
body can, catch the disease who doesn't * go in ' for doing so, as 
Damien did. The danger of infection is, in fact, reduced to a 
i^inimum, while the possibilities are, from a scientific and patho- 
logical standpoint, magnificent. Gerard would not, of course, be 
able to participate in the technicalities of the undertaking, as he 
knows nothing, I believe, of medicine ; but he would co-operate, 
and that by giving the sufferers themselves a new interest in life — 
teaching them, amusing them, working with them, taking part in 
their physical and intellectual recreation, and so not only making 
the world a happier place for them than it has hitherto been, but 
rendering the patients more susceptible, through their improved 
mental condition, to the treatment of the doctors. That is the 
practical side of the question. I need not expatiate upon the 
moral value of the undertaking, subjectively considered ; your own 
opinion, however, would, no doubt, coincide with mine." 

Mrs. Palliser's sobs grew rather less spasmodic, and she wiped 
her eyes, making a valiant effort to be comforted ; but her distress 
was still very great. She turned towards her husband, wondering 
what he would say ; but Mr. Palliser's brow was dark, and he only 
hummed and grunted portentously to himself, as his wont was 
when in a quandary. At that moment, so critical a moment in the 
three lives concerned, there came a loud ring at the front-door 
bell, accompanied by a prolonged knock. A visit just then seemed 
to all of them most unfortunately timed ; to Gerard, however, it 
came as a relief, and even to his parents it afforded a certain miti- 
gation of feelings too painful to be borne much longer. 

" My dear good creature," exclaimed Mrs. Fullerton, rustling 
into the room in her voluminous black silks, and making straight 
for Mrs. Palliser, " IVe been wanting to come and see you for an 
age ; I can't tell you how much we've all been thinking about you 
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this last week or two, and wondering what we could do to comfort 
you. And how do you do, Mr. Palliser ? Ah, it's been a trying 
time — you needn't tell me that, / know all about it. And Dr. 
Lancaster, I declare !" added the good lady, with a touch of diffi- 
dence. " Well, well, I won't say anything — I never do, you know ; 
but I sympathize, you must understand, sympathize very strongly, 
with everybody who's in trouble." 

Gerard, under cover of the growing darkness, had quietly slip- 
ped out of the room. 

"Ah, it's been a terrible time lately, hasn't it?" resumed Mrs. 
FuUerton, settling herself in a comfortable chair and accepting a 
cup of tea. " And we've all felt it, you know. At times like these 
we can't help feeling how we're all members one of another, and 
the whole world kin, so to speak. It's a wonderful thing, the hu- 
man heart, I often think ; isn't it, Mr. Palliser ?" 

" Most unaccountable," replied that gentleman, not having any 
very distinct idea as to what was meant. 

Dr. Lancaster here rose, and very gravely took his leave. He 
had matters to attend to, he said, of some importance, and it was 
getting late. Mr. Palliser saw him to the front door, and he drove 
rapidly away. 

" Well, now," exclaimed Mrs. Fullerton, as soon as the coast 
was clekr, " I do wonder what the real truth of all that business 
was. I'm afraid she was a wicked woman, you know ; and yet 
I had got positively fond of her, during the last few months. 
There was a way about her, somehow, that was quite fascinating, 
and made you take to her while it was altogether impossible to 
approve of her. The whole thing has made me perfectly ill. Only 
the other day, you know, in my drawing-room, the life and soul 
of the party ; and now — dead by her own hand ! The only conso- 
lation is that aomehody^a had an escape. How worn and ill he 
looks !" 

" Yes, he must have suffered very much — if all reports are true," 
said Mrs. Palliser. 

" Oh, they are true enough, I'm afraid," responded Mrs. Fuller- 
ton, nodding till the feathers in her bonnet vibrated again. " It's 
a bad business when a fine man like that lets himself be captivated 
by a designing woman — a pretty life she'd have led him if she'd 
had the chance. But there, I don't want to think any more about 
it than I can help. She's put herself beyond the scope of our 
judgment, and we can only hope she'll find more mercy where 
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she^s gone than she deserves, poor creature. One can't have a 
better wish for her than that.'* 

"I suppose you haven't heard anything about the funeral?" 
asked Mrs. Palliser. 

" I ? Oh, dear no," answered Mrs. FuUerton. " I suppose the 
old mother was there ; they could scarcely have kept her away, I 
should think. I wonder what'U become of Aer, now that her daugh- 
ter's dead ? However, I didn't come here to talk about all this. ' 
I want to know what you dear people are going to do with your- 
selves, and whether it really is true that you're thinking of leaving 
Hindhead." 

"Oh yes, that is true enough," said Mrs. Palliser, quietly. "We 
have lost all our money through these troubles in the City, and 
we've got to begin the world all over again." 

" You don't mean that ?" exclaimed Mrs. FuUerton. " That's 
bad news — at least, it sounds so. Let's hear more about it. What 
do you intend to do?" 

Mrs. Palliser gave a little embarrassed cough, and hesitated. 
Her husband hummed once or twice, and began to clear his throat. 
The communicativeness of these good people certainly knew no 
bounds. 

" The fact is," said Mr. Palliser, coming to his wife's rescue, 
"that the last half -hour or so has brought a rather remarkable 
change over — er — over our plans. We hardly know what to do. 
Before that, our idea was to take lodgings In London until certain 
— er — permanent arrangements were completed. I am not alto- 
gether without prospects, in any case ; prospects in the City, you 
understand. Of course I'm very well known there, and with my 
business capacity there's every reason to believe I might get into 
some very lucrative undertaking. In fact," jerking his head back- 
ward in the direction of his desk, "there are fortunes to be made 
in half a dozen different ways. But now — " 

" Well ; and now ?" put in Mrs. FuUerton, as he paused. 

" You may as well tell Mrs. FuUerton the whole thing, my dear," 
said Mrs. Palliser. 

Then it all came out. Bit by bit the worthy couple narrated 
the story of Gerard's proposal with regard to the disposition of 
his income, and the plans he had formed for his own future. It 
took some time in the telling, for they constantly interrupted each 
other, and interspersed little sighs and groans and exclamations — 
at least, Mrs. Palliser did ; but at last the narrative was finished. 
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both text and commentary, and a rather ominous silence super- 
vened. 

" Oh !" snapped Mrs. Fullerton, at last. " And what do you pro- 
pose to do ?" 

" We don't know what to do !" cried Mrs. Palliser, with a little 
sob. " How can we reconcile ourselves to living upon the dear 
boy's own money while he is an exile in that dreadful place all 
those thousands of miles away ?" 

" / feel as though I should never be able to respect myself 
again," said Mr. Palliser. " K it weren't for my wife's sake — " 

" Oh, Marmaduke, jdon't say that !" exclaimed Mrs. Palliser. " I 
know what a useless creature I am ; but I could put up with any 
privations sooner than feel I was sacrificing dear Gerard's happi- 
ness. Suppose he were never to come back !" 

" Now wait a minute, my dear," interposed Mrs. Fullerton. "Just 
answer me a question or two. You talk about sacrificing Gerard's 
happiness. Do you think, then, it would conduce to his happiness 
to enjoy his own fortune while you were starving in a London 
lodging-house ?" 

" Starving !" exclaimed Mr. Palliser, rather indignantly. " With 
the prospects I have in view — ^" 

"Prospects won't keep you in beef and pudding, my good 
friend, and prospects won't pay your rent," said Mrs. Fullerton, 
rather brusquely. " Gerard's a very young man, and can afford 
lo spend a few years in making himself useful in the world. It's 
only just and proper that he should come to his parents' rescue 
now that they're in trouble, and I don't see that you've any right 
whatever to prevent him." 

"But it's none the less painful for us — " began Mrs. Palliser. 

" Painful ? Of course it's painful," retorted Mrs. Fullerton. 
" But think what it is for him ! Come, my dear, you're a religious 
woman, and you oughtn't to want me to remind you that it's more 
blessed to give than to receive. Why should you always want to 
keep the better part yourself ? Why should you grudge your boy 
the blessedness of giving to you, when you've been giving to him 
so generously all these years? Why should you shrink from en- 
during a little pain when you know that it's only the price you have 
to pay for the pleasure that will accrue to him ? Aye, and such 
pleasure. Ah, my dear, don't grudge it him. / had a son once, 
my dear — well, well, .there are some griefs that never die, I sup- 
pose. His ideas of pleasure were different from Gerard's, and 'the 
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pain tbey gave me had a sting in it that yours can never have. 
Be thankful that your boy is what he now proves himself to be, 
and, if he is still bent upon this work, bid him, in God's name, go 
forth and do it !" 

Mrs. Fullerton's face had grown red in her excitement, and she 
nodded her head with an earnestness that was almost fierce ; then, 
in spite of all her efforts, two great tears started to her eyes, and 
rolled down her large cheeks before she could get out her pocket- 
handkerchief. Mr. Palliser rose from his chair, and began to pace 
the room in a brown-study, while his wife wept silently where she 
sat. 

" Well," he said at last, " of course thatV one way of looking at 
it. We shall have to think the matter over. And then there's no 
reason why the boy should stay out there indefinitely. Long be- 
fore he comes back again I shall be in a very different position, of 
course ; and in the meantime he'll always know he's got a home in 
England, ready and waiting to receive him. I only wish he'd fixed 
upon rather a cleanlier occupation in the meantime." 

" Oh, my dear, if it's God's will. He will take care of him," said 
the mother, wiping away her tears. " How I shall pray for him — 
morning, noon, and night !" 

" Well, now I shall say good-bye," said Mrs. Fullerton, getting 
up rather suddenly. " You think over what I've said, now, and 
come and see me as soon as ever you can. You won't be leaving 
for a week or two, I think you said. There'll be plenty of time. 
And if I can help you in any way, you know — packing up, or any- 
thing of that sort — why, you must just let me know." 

" I will, indeed, dear Mrs. Fullerton, and thank you a thousand 
times," said Mrs. Palliser, gratefully. 

" Say good-bye to Gerard for me," continued the good lady ; " I 
suppose he isn't in. Perhaps it's just as well he isn't, for he's 
rather a reserved boy, I've noticed, and — and — I do think that if 
he were here now I should be tempted to give him a kiss. There ! 
Don't you tell him, mind; he'd never forgive me, Fm afraid. 
Good-bye, once more — good-bye." 

Mrs. Fullerton was soon tramping at a leisurely pace in the di- 
rection of her own house, having left the Pallisers something with 
which to occupy their minds in the shape of a perfectly new idea. 
It is rather bewildering, no doubt, when one is told for the first 
time that acceptance of rfh easy and agreeable life at the expense 
of another's toil may be an act of self-sacrifice even greater than 
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that of the givej ; and to these good, easy-going, affectionate peo- 
ple the notion seemed a hopeless paradox. Their final decision 
was of course a foregone conclusion, though they scarcely recog- 
nized the fact ; and they were assisted in arriving at it by Gerard's 
assurance that the preparations for his voyage were virtually com- 
pleted, and that his own determination was irrevocable. Gradually, 
therefore, they got first accustomed, and then almost reconciled, to 
the arrangement ; so that within the next few days Mrs. Palliser 
was cheerfully engaged in deciding whethep a flower or a stripe 
would be more suitable for the curtains in her new drawing-room, 
and weighing the respective merits of kamptulicon and Chinese 
matting as a floor-cloth for the hall. 



( 



CHAPTER XXX 

AFTERWARDS 

Our curtain rises for the last time. It is but a short while since 
the events recorded in the foregoing chapter, but the changes that 
have come about are neither few nor small. There have been 
changes of place and circumstance, and these are naturally the 
most obvious; there have also been changes of mood and mind, 
and these are the most important. 

Now Mr. Austin Caxton, relying upon the authority of Fielding, 
who was " an artistical writer and knew what he was about," lays 
it down as the duty of an author to intrude his personality upon 
the reader every now and then, in the form ,of direct address. 
The reader, however, is generally (and very justly) impatient of 
such digressions, which he calls by the generic name of padding ; 
and there are few authors other than Fielding and the creator of 
Mr. Caxton who can afford to take the liberty. The present writer 
cannot afford to do so, for one ; and therefore — being about to do 
it — craves pardon in anticipation. His offence is perpetrated late 
in the story, and will be soon over. There is an unwritten but 
widely recognized canon that every novel is bound to end (what is 
called) " happily." This is a euphemism which means that one if 
not two couples from among the characters have to be married in 
the last chapter. Of course it would be impertinent for any one to 
affirm that this explanation is necessarily and palpably irrelevant. 
A marriage may be a happy ending, or it may not. In many cases 
it seems to be an unhappy beginning — judging from what one 
reads in the newspapers. On the other hand, even a love-match 
does not always turn out badly, and a mariage de convenance has 
been known to produce results in which the convenances have been 
conspicuously absent. But however this may be, it is surely time 
a protest were made against the tyrannical law in question. If a 
novel can, without violence to probability, be coaxed into ending 
happily, by all means let advantage be taken of its pliancy ; but to 
say that the coupling together of two persons for the term of their 
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natural lives is the only way in which a story of human passion, 
and foibles, and vicissitudes can satisfactorily end, is, to say the 
least, a somewhat sweeping statement. Marriage is not the sum- 
mum bonum of human felicity ; it is simply a means to an end, and 
sometimes a very inadequate means, too. A wedding may be 
poetical, idyllic, and — given good dress -makers and an artistic 
florist — even picturesque ; and chimes, at a certain distance, sound 
not unpleasantly in the ears of one who has not been a participator 
in the ceremony. But marriage is the exact reverse. It is pro- 
saic, it is humdrum, it is very, very real. Nothing can undo it, 
saving crime and death. The condition is a condition of servi- 
tude ; bearable, no doubt, in most cases, because so many people 
bear it, pleasant in the cases of a few, but servitude nevertheless. 
And the position too often assigned to it in fiction, as the crown 
and climax of a story, is surely at variance with its position in real 
life. There it is only a prelude to the comedy or tragedy ensu- 
ing. Without it, many of the most familiar of our dramatis per- 
sonce could not exist. The mother-in-law, for instance, would be 
no more than an abstraction, a potentiality, an unknown creature of 
the imagination. The deceaseable wife's sister would be powerless 
to threaten the equanimity of the wife, to disturb the peace of 
bishops, and generally contribute her share to the pleasure of the 
world she lives in. There would be no husband's bachelor friends 
for the wife to be jealous of or fall in love with ; no step-mothers 
to make things pleasant for children already in existence, no hen- 
pecked Benedicks, no troublesome gray mares. For all these things 
we are indebted to marriage *, they could no more exist without it 
than color without light, and the observer, if he be not too tender- 
hearted, reaps the benefit. To drop the curtain on a marriage, 
therefore, is an artistic blunder only less serious than the forcible 
dragging-in of a marriage, vi et armis, in deference to the supposed 
predilections of some unknown reader. Surely the characters in a 
story should be suffered to do what people do in real life— shape 
their destinies according to their natural dispositions as far as cir- 
cumstances allow ; and I submit that none of the personages whose 
fortunes we have followed hitherto are in a position to marry with- 
out the grossest violation of dramatic propriety, or should be per- 
mitted to do so if they wished. The few lines which still remain 
to be written will, it is hoped, make this suflSciently clear. 

To begin with, the crisis through which he had passed resulted 
in the formation, by Lancaster, of two very serious resolutions, ThQ 
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first was to avoid any but the most purely formal, that is to say pro- 
fessional, relations with women. It was enough for him that he 
had once known what true love really is ; that experience could 
never, in the nature of things, be repeated ; and the warning he 
had received to refrain from any attempt to reproduce it was terri- 
ble enough to last him all his life. The second was equally judi- 
cious. He determined to devote himself to the special and exclu- 
sive study of therapeutic hypnotism, with a view to employing it 
as a curative agent in cases of both physical and moral infirmity. 
The power of it to ease pain, alleviate morbid symptoms, and vital- 
ize the bodily functions was now, in his eyes, incontestable ; and, 
looking upon the phenomena called sin, vice, wickedness — ^in fact, 
all moral imperfection of whatever kind — as manifestations of dis- 
easCy he resolved to become, as far as he was able, a true Physician 
of the Soul — destroying, by hypnotic suggestion, the very love of 
vice itself, and all desire or even tendency to indulge in it. He 
was now fully convinced that, by virtue of this divine faculty, the 
gambler, the drunkard, the sensualist, the termagant, and the thief 
might be cured of their tyrant vices as surely and as safely as the 
dyspeptic or the scrofulous, and transformed into " saved," or 
healthy, souls ; saved in the truest sense of the word, by being 
freed from sin. The one misgiving that presented itself to his 
mind was lest this short-cut, this royal road, to goodness might not 
be condemned upon the mere ground that it dispensed with that 
desperate moral conflict, success in which alone means achievement 
of the only goodness worth the name. Still, a sick man cured by 
external agency is surely a happier and more useful being than one 
left to die because he cannot cure himself ; to be even a good au- 
tomaton is better than to be a bad man ; and if the question of 
moral responsibility be raised, it is clear that a very grave amount 
of such responsibility would rest upon the man who preferred con- 
tinuance in vice or sin to liberation from it through therapeutic 
hypnotism — who elected, in short, to remain a victim to his own 
moral disorganization instead of invoking the aid of one who had 
it in his power to say, and to say effectively, "Go, and sin no 
more !" Surely, pondered Lancaster, all other inventions and dis. 
coveries sink into insignificance when compared with this won- 
derful and peerless gift ; by the trained exercise of which moral 
weakness can be made strong, human beings delivered from the 
bondage of their most despotic vices, and sin itself " suggested " 
out of existence. 
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Mrs. Jickling, in consequence of her daughter having died in- 
testate, inherited all her money. She found herself, in fact, in 
exceedingly comfortable circumstances, and forthwith gave up all 
thoughts of retiring to a cheap pension at Heidelberg. But it was 
not only in her circumstances that she was different from what she 
had previously been. The sordid tragedy in which she had borne 
a part had in truth exercised a powerful influence upon her, and 
fromi that time forward she was a changed woman. Before, she 
had certainly been a sinner, and it is not, perhaps, too much to say 
that she was one still ; but now she became uneasily conscious of 
the fact, and began to turn her thoughts towards religion. It Would 
be scarcely true to affirm that she became less mean, less narrow, 
less selfish, than in former days ; her idiosyncrasies were too deep- 
ly-rooted to undergo any marked or conspicuous improvement, even 
under the influence of her new faith. But somehow they assumed 
a different shape, and were manifested in different modes. Not far 
from the respectable and eminently genteel house she took in the 
neighborhood of Homerton, there was a certain low-browed, plain 
brick building, standing near the entrance of a mews, and fre- 
quented, as she did not fail to notice, by a number of rather odd- 
ly-dressed, not to say shabby, persons every Sunday morning. In 
answer to her inquiries she was informed that the building was a 
" room " ; and, somewhat mystified by the expression, she deter- 
mined to venture into it next time the doors were open. She 
found herself in a plain, square, whitewashed apartment, furnished 
with hard deal benches. At one end there was a table, covered 
with- a coarse white cloth, on which stood a plate containing an 
ordinary cottage loaf, a glass jug half-full of wine, and two thick* 
tumblers. The congregation, which numbered some fifty or sixty 
persons, assembled slowly and silently; and then a tall, gaunt, 
ascetic-looking man, who sat near the table, rose and offered prayer. 
Mrs. Jickling, not a little wondering, and somewhat awe-struck, now 
became very attentive. The strange informality of the proceedings, 
the solemn silences between the hymns and the readings and the 
prayers, the unexpected rising of a man here and a man there to 
give out a chapter or to pray, the tacit assumption on the part of 
the worshippers that " the Lord " was peculiarly and exclusively 
their Lord — ^theirs and nobody else's — had a very powerful effect 
upon her. These, then, were " the elect " of whom she had heard 
in years gone by — these oddly-dressed, solemn people ; while she, 
sitting at the back, and carefully passed over when the loaf and the 
2a 
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wine went round, she was an outcast, a worldling, a religious pariah. 
The whole thing took a strong hold on her imagination. She went 
again, and yet again- ; was noticed, and spoken to, by two or three 
of the leaders ; and, within three months, was formally received 
into the community, which proved to be a branch of the Darby ite 
sub-section of the Plymouth Brethren. Under the influences now 
brought to bear upon her she learned to regard the little brother- 
hood in the light of " a garden walled around, chosen and made 
peculiar ground ;" the members thereof as, not so much the special, 
as the only, people of God ; and all other religious denominations, 
together with missionary societies, and philanthropic organizations 
for the social, moral, and spiritual improvement of " the world " 
generally, as — at their best — churches of Laodicea, and — at their 
worst — synagogues of Satan. In short, she made a very good 
" Brethren " indeed ; there is no doubt that she was considerably 
happier than she had been before, and I do not think that she was 
anv worse. 

About a mile from the little town of Williton, perched on rich, 
grassy slopes commanding a view of the Bristol Channel, and sur- 
rounded by yellow cornfields, stood Mousetoes Manor, the Pallisers' 
new home. How it ever came by such a name, nobody seemed to 
know; Mrs. Palliser declared at once that she could not and 
would not put up with. it. In the first place, it was not a manor 
in any sense of the word. It was just an unpretending, irregular, 
comfortable sort of house, built of thick rough cobble that had 
been washed a mellow cream-color, with diamond-paned windows 
and a roof of dark red pantiles — for the "slated hideousness" 
which deforms the face of nature in most parts of England is but 
seldom seen in Quantockian Somersetshire— containing some half- 
dozen tolerably spacious rooms, low-pitched, perhaps, and just a 
trifie sombre, but adorned with not a little finely-carved dark oak. 
It had been well furnished, too, for Mrs. Palliser had put as much 
of her Hindhead treasures into it as it would hold — and that was 
not much more than a third of them, so there was money in hand 
from the auction-sale of the rest ; and around it on all sides lay a 
large but neglected garden, with any amount of thick soft turf, 
and rich brownish-crimson soilj and a belt of spreading trees. A 
sunny place it was, too, its position giving one that deligktful 
sense of altitude and exhilaration so conducive to habitual cheer- 
fulness ; while its warmth and harmony of coloring threw over it 
a certain suggestion of the picturesque, which many far more pre- 
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tentious edifices so often lack. Mrs. Palliser fell speedily in love 
with it, the more so, she averred, as it belonged to her dear boy 
Gerard. But " Mousetoes " it should not be. The day before he left, 
Gerard, who happened to have been reading Lycidas, suggested 
" High Lawns " as at once appropriate and classical. His mother 
caught at the idea, and with tears in her eyes vowed that any name 
consecrated by her son's approval needed no other recommenda- 
tion. As High Lawns, therefore, the house was known thenceforth. 
And Gerard himself — where was he, on that sweet summer even- 
ing, while Mr. and Mrs. Palliser, grac^ually recovei^ing from the 
agony of separation, were walking to and fro upon the velvet turf 
in front of the old house as the sun sank slowly westward ? On 
the wide waste of waters ; the tumbling gray Pacific. They had 
received several letters from him since he left, and had been much 
cheered by assurances of his content. That he was buoyantly 
happy, in the old, selfish sense, was not, perhaps, the case. He 
had left England and his cherished aspirations far behind. His 
future was obscure, and could scarcely be called inviting. The 
shock he had sustained by learning the entire truth about the 
deaths of Mirabel and the woman he had loved — for Lancaster 
took him, and him alone, into his confidence — ^had not yet worn 
away. And yet he was very, very far from being wretched. It 
was a profound satisfaction to him to think that he had been able 
to leave his parents in circumstances of comfort if not of luxury. 
He was glad to dwell upon the fact that his own life was to be 
devoted to the relief of suffering and the attempt to bring happi- 
ness into the lives of miserable outcasts. And the more these 
thoughts came home to him— the more fully he realized that he 
was at last actually started upon a career of usefulness^ and that 
his lot was no longer to be one of dreaming, but of doing — ^the 
greater grew his peace. No morbid introspection, no abstract 
speculatings, not even the adoption of a formal creed, could have 
brought him that ; in honest, arduous work for the good of others, 
and in that alone, lay the secret which had so long eluded him. 

*' A fugitive and gracious light he seeks, 
Shy to illumine; let us seek it too/* 
This does not come with houses or with gold. 
With place, with honor, and a flattering crew ; 

* The worshipper of Matthew Arnold will, I trust, forgive the slight verbal 
alteration here. 
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^Tia not in the world's market bought and sold — 

But the smooth-slipping weeks 
Drop by, and leave its seeker still untired; 

Out of the heed of mortals he is gone; 

He wends unfollowed, he must house alone; 
Tet on he fares, by his own heart inspired." 



THE END 
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